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IN  PURSUIT  OF  VANISHED  DAYS 
Visits  to  the  Extant  Historic  Adobe  Houses 
of  Los  Angeles  County 
Part  I* 

By  MARION  PARKS 

Crumbling  adobe  walls,  stark  and  abandoned,  inch  by 
inch  giving  way  before  the  driving  onslaught  of  the  winter 
rains — I used  to  see  them  near  the  highway,  melancholy 
remnants  of  forgotten  households.  To  me  they  became 
symbols  of  vanished  California  days,  of  the  Age  of  Adobe, 
which  like  its  mud  walls,  melted  away,  yielding  inch  by 
inch  before  the  bewildering  onslaught  of  the  Yankee 
strangers. 

Under  the  red  and  yellow  newness  of  New  England 
architecture  wrought  in  brick  and  wood,  the  adobes  lay 
smothered,  forgotten,  decaying.  Sometimes  the  fire  hose 
was  called  into  action  to  eliminate  them  from  the  path  of 
progress.  It  seemed  as  though  none  could  escape  the  com- 
bined ravages  of  enterprise  and  carelessness.  But  presently 
the  tide  ebbed  a little;  things  slowed  down  enough  to  allow 
occasional  moments  of  reflection,  and  out  of  the  past  the 
romantic  tales  of  the  “Dons”  caught  the  modern  fancy. 
Landmarks  took  a new  lease  on  existence  under  the  selfless 
labors  of  ardent  and  practical  historians,  but  still  the  do- 
mestic adobes,  genuine  monuments  to  the  life  that  produced 
our  most  cherished  traditions  of  romance  and  hospitality 
and  happiness  under  the  California  sun,  have  received  only 
casual  attention.  Even  the  current  enthusiasm  for  the 
Spanish  in  architecture  has  leapfrogged  back  to  Spanish 
and  Mexican-Colonial  prototypes,  ignoring  much  that  is 
charming  and  useable  in  the  simple,  sturdy  forms  devised 
by  the  first  Spanish  builders  of  California. 

Here  and  there,  though,  some  one  will  mention  an  old 
adobe  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  or  remembered.  The 
fugitive  references  goaded  my  imagination.  I began  to 
wonder  how  many  of  the  originals  had  really  survived  the 
heavy-handed  years. 

* Part  II  will  appear  in  the  11)21)  Publication  of  t lie  Historical  sV«iety  of 
Southern  California. 
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Scene  at  a modern  fiesta  at  the  Avila  Adobe,  now  the  center  of  a renewed 
historical  inteiest.  '1  sensed  the  spirit  of  a happy,  unhurried  time — ." 


At  the  outset  I must  express  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Dodson  Sehoneman.  When  I first  mentioned  my 
curiosity  in  this  matter,  she  encouraged  me.  and  out  ot 
hand  named  the  first  half-dozen  adobes  that  started  me  off 
on  my  quest.  In  a few  days  she  called  up  to  mention  others. 
Counting  the  well-known  domestic  landmarks  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  Old  Town  the  number  was  going  up  toward 
twenty.  It  was  a jolly  start  for  my  little  armchair  explora- 
tion. But  hearsay  proves  no  more  of  houses  than  it  does 
of  people,  particularly  when  one  knows,  as  I know  now,  the 
precarious  tenure  the  ancient  adobes  hold  on  life. 

Fortified  with  a few  gallons  of  gasoline,  an  old  camera, 
and  a notebook,  I started  out  to  see  adobes  through  nd 
eyes  but  my  own.  indulging  the  cheerful  expectation  ot 
finding  them  all  in  the  spare  time  of  a month  or  so.  C 
sanguine  hope!  How  monstrously  I underestimated  the 
enduring  qualities  of  adobe  and  the  enterprise  of  the  old- 
time  rancher  os.  After  a few  days  of  sight-seeing  I began 
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to  draw  in  the  boundaries  of  my  field  of  exploration.  They 
shrank  until  now  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  My  task  became  shaped  in  definite  out- 
line— to  find  and  see  and  identify  as  far  as  possible  the 
extant  historic  adobes  within  this  area,  and  its  fascination 
increased  as  steadily  as  the  speedometer  clicked  off  the 
miles.  Now  the  red  tenths  have  turned  the  black  numbers 
up  for  over  1000  miles — I have  backtracked  more  than  once 
— and  on  my  roadmap  X marks  the  spot  for  sixty-five 
adobes.  To  learn  in  complete  and  picturesque  detail  the 
histories  of  them  all  will  require  more  than  the  spare  time 
of  almost  anyone. 

My  method  was  empirical.  I followed  tips  and  rumors 
from  a surprising  variety  of  sources,  and  drifted  into  towns 
and  out  of  towns,  down  alleys,  and  up  canons,  on  the  pave- 
ment and  off,  like  a prospector  in  the  lure  of  El  Dorado. 
From  a known  number  of  ten  I proceeded  deviously  to  the 
unknown — a quantity  that  increased  beyond  my  most  ex- 
travagant expectation. 

The  romance  of  a forgotten,  colorful  time  wove  a 
bright  pattern  through  the  days  of  my  quest.  Adventure 
seemed  to  await  at  the  threshold  of  every  adobe.  There 
was  mystery  in  the  old  walls,  holding  in  eternal  trust  the 
echoes  of  domestic  dramas  of  yesterday. 

Tolerance  and  courtesy  were  happily  my  portion  at 
every  door;  many  were  opened  to  me  with  hospitality 
equaling  the  open-handed  tradition  of  the  ranchos.  Large- 
hearted  women  permitted  my  invasion  with  pleasant  words, 
and  conducted  me  into  parlor  and  bedroom  and  kitchen, 
pointing  out  and  explaining  details  of  the  ancient,  and 
showing  the  old  made  new.  When  I encountered  actual 
owners,  the  information  I received  was  usually  coherent  and 
dependable,  but  the  testimony  of  neighbors,  ranch  hands, 
and  lessees  would  make  every  adobe  one  hundred  glam- 
orous years  of  age  at  the  very  least. 

At  the  adobes  of  Sonora  Town  surprise  showed  often 
upon  the  faces  of  those  who  opened  their  doors  to  the 
rattling  clamor  of  my  knock,  for  doorbells  are  infrequent 
there.  Possibly  the  quizzical  expressions  that  met  me  were 
engendered  by  my  Spanish,  which  tends  to  be  erratic  when 
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rushed,  but  anyway,  the  inhabitants  unfailingly  heard  rr 
out  with  courteous  attention,  and  when  a mutual  unde 
standing  seemed  finally  to  have  been  effected,  there  woul 
be  much  obliging  rummaging  among  shelves  and  boxes  an 
other  things,  ending  at  last  in  the  triumphant  productio 
of  the  rent  receipt  to  show  me  the  landlord’s  name.  B< 
hind  adobe  walls  north  of  the  Plaza  Spanish  is  still  tf 
native  tongue,  and  ideas  of  spelling  are  extremely  hazy- 
not  even  phonetic. 

Once  only  did  I retire  nonplussed  from  an  adobe  doo 
way,  three  doorways  in  one  adobe,  to  be  exact,  on  Nort 
Spring  Street,  where  neither  Spanish  nor  English  coul 
break  into  the  blank  and  uncomprehending  silence  of  th 
Japanese  barbers  and  their  retainers  who  hold  forth  thei 
today.  Adobe  walls,  shiny-haired  Japanese  in  white  coat 
the  twirling  red,  white,  and  blue  of  an  American  barber  pol 
under  a roof  that  shelters  the  side-walk  in  the  manner  ( 
a century  gone  by! 

While  one  at  length  becomes  almost  able  to  sniff  a 
adobe  from  afar,  some  of  the  old  houses  are  not  easil 
recognized  at  the  first  glance.  A few  are  so  altered  wit 
wooden  facing  and  additions  that  their  adobe  nature  an 
historic  quality  may  be  proved  by  processes  of  induetio 
alone.  The  site  of  the  casas  de  campo,  or  country  house: 
is  nearly  always  marked  by  a group  of  tall  old  trees — cj 
press  or  olive,  or  gum.  Often  great  feathery  peppers  fori 
a half-circle  behind  them.  Nearly  always  there  are  oliv 
and  pomegranate  trees,  sometimes  whole  rows  of  then 
Occasionally  there  will  be  an  ancient  orange,  or  a clambei 
ing,  uncultivated  rose  vine,  heavy  with  its  multitudinou 
leaves  and  infrequent  ragged  blossoms. 

In  the  abandoned  adobes  I felt  a Presence,  perhap 
it  was  the  voiceless  echoes  of  the  past.  I sensed  the  spir 
of  a happy,  unhurried  time,  when  everybody  lived  con- 
fortably  in  the  knowledge  that  tomorrow  would  come  alon 
unfailingly,  .just  as  good  a day  as  today,  and  people  wen 
contented  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  an  honest  time.  Bu 
too,  imagining  away  the  modern  surroundings,  I saw  ho' 
terribly  alone  the  old  houses  were,  among  the  wide  valley 
and  rugged  hills,  scarcely  ever  one  within  sight  of  anothe) 
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The  Plaza  and  the  Church  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  of  the  Angels.  "After 
the  heedless  flood  had  passed  by  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  days 
was  left  there  after  all.” 


Small  wonder  that  large  families  were  popular  and  that 
each  rancho  became  a little  community  in  itself.  And  with 
all  that  vast  choice  of  hill  and  canon  and  plain,  one  wonders 
what  things  determined  the  choice  of  each  site.  What 
lordly  right  and  magnificent  bounty,  to  ride  a-horseback 
over  lands  too  vast  to  be  measured  in  acres,  but  counted  off 
in  leagues,  to  choose  one’s  house  site.  It  seems  as  though 
one  might  be  assailed  by  a horrible  indecision  in  the  face 
of  such  an  unlimited  selection.  Available  water  and  pro- 
tection from  Indians  and  elements  doubtless  were  more  im- 
portant factors  in  those  days  than  a good  view  or  a hand- 
some situation,  but  the  old  builders  often  managed  ex- 
cellently well  to  combine  all  three,  and  from  the  ancient 
corredores 1 one  may  look  out  on  vistas  unsurpassed,  picture 
landscapes  in  the  velvet-soft  colors  of  Southern  California. 

With  the  site  selected  the  building  of  the  house  might 


b The  verandah  typical  nf  the  Alta  I'alifornia  adobe  style. 
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proceed  at  once.  No  need  of  awaiting  dilatory  contractor 
or  elusive  building  supplies  harassed  the  ranchero.  H- 
brought  his  Indian  workmen  to  the  spot,  and  out  of  th* 
soil  itself  they  produced  his  house,  great  or  small,  according 
to  the  dimensions  he  marked  off  with  no  other  instrument 
than  his  straight  eye  and  long  stride. 

While  the  large  adobe  bricks  lay  drying  in  the  sun  h< 
would  seek  the  lumber  for  door  and  window  frames  an< 
for  the  roof  beams.  In  the  early  days,  these  timbers  wen 
of  necessity  sought  in  the  hills.  The  big  trees  were  f ellet 
by  the  Indians  and  dragged  toilsomely  down  the  mountaii 
side,  then  hand-hewn  into  the  needed  forms.  Wood  wa 
sometimes  so  scarce  and  dear  that  stiff  rawhides  were  usei 
for  doors  and  window  shutters.  By  1800  the  Boston  ship 
began  to  find  their  way  to  California,  and  came  more  am 
more  often  with  their  curiously  assorted  cargoes.  Alonj 
with  silks  and  combs  and  fans  they  brought  finished  ium 
her  from  the  sawmills  of  New  England.  Doubtless  a greaj 
part  of  the  finished  wood  in  adobes  built  between  1825  am 
1850  in  Los  Angeles  came  from  this  far-flung  source.  Thei 
the  industrious  and  sombre  Mormons  who  had  settled  a 
San  Bernardino  opened  a sawmill  in  1851,  and  it  becam 
their  custom  to  bring  wagonloads  of  lumber  across  th 
desert  to  peddle  it  about  the  town  of  Los  Angeles  along  witl 
their  butter  and  eggs.' 

The  earliest  adobes  were  extremely  simple  in  design 
consisting  ordinarily  of  a single  series  of  one-story  room 
covered  with  a flat  roof — a rectangular  figure  proportions 
rather  like  a shoe-box.  The  walls  were  from  two  to  thre' 
feet  thick,  pierced  by  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Fo 
many  years  the  prevailing  roofing  material  was  brea  o| 
asphalt,  which  boiled  up  from  natural  springs,  such  as  th 
famous  pits  at  Rancho  La  Brea,  west  of  Los  Angeles 
Every  citizen  helped  himself,  and  the  springs  were  heh 
as  a public  possession  even  after  the  rancho  was  grantee 
to  private  ownership.  With  tedious  and  groaning  effort  th 

In  .i  letter  to  her  sister.  dated  July  11.  lv,_\  Mrs.  IVnjamin  Hay. 

describes  her  Los  Angeles  home,  anil  says — **\Ye  will  have  a plank  floor  at't* 
a while,  it  is  impossible  to  net  plank  here  now.  Mr.  Ilay.s  will  see  aboiJ 
nettin.tr  lumber  to  ti\  our  house  out  at  th.  .Mormons 

p.  DO.  rii.inn  IHmirs  •,/  hh/mi  It  ill , <i  iii  i ii  Hums.  Marjorie  Tisdu 

WolenM,  I alitor.  I a is  Vnu.-les.  l'.PJP. 
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tar  was  transported  to  Los  Angeles  via  carreta,  and  there 
a smoking  cauldron  might  always  be  seen  in  action  at  one 
place  or  another.  Well  into  the  American  period  the  pro- 
fessional brea  roof-mender  was  a familiar  figure  about  the 
town. 

The  breci  was  applied  over  a layer  of  matted  tide  fibre 
placed  directly  on  the  planks  that  formed  the  ceiling.  It  was 
then  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  adobe  soil.  Natural  un- 
processed asphalt  was  neither  sun  nor  rain  proof.  It  melted 
and  dripped  off  the  eaves  in  summer  and  then  the  thin  places 
leaked  when  it  rained,  so  that  as  wood  became  gradually  more 
plentiful,  shake  roofs  sloping  in  the  New  England  manner 
replaced  the  old  flat  roofs  on  one  adobe  after  another. 

Even  at  the  Mission  settlements  tile  was  by  no  means 
as  commonly  used  as  modern  restorations  and  reproductions 
might  suggest.  One  house  alone  boasted  a tile  roof  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  was  the  adobe  of  Don  Antonio  Carrillo, 
that  stood  where  Don  Pio  Pico’s  hotel  towers  beside  the 
Plaza  today.  There  were  occasional  tile  floors,  but  even  in  the 
most  respectable  adobe  homes  clean-swept,  hard-packed 
earth  was  for  many  years  considered  quite  adequate. 

Admiration  more  often  than  historical  fact  mothers 
the  idea  that  the  adobes  were  equipped  with  huge,  cavern- 
ous fireplaces.  Out  of  the  sixty-five  adobes  I have  visited 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  not  a third  have  fireplaces  at  all 
and  those  I did  discover  were  every  one  small,  low  affairs, 
with  chimneys  embodied  in  the  wall.  Fireplaces  for  heat- 
ing purposes  were  rare.  If  a house  did  boast  a fireplace  it 
was  usually  in  the  cocina,  designed  for  cooking.  Otherwise 
cooking  and  baking  and  barbecuing  were  carried  on  out 
of  doors.  Southern  California  was  really  a desert  country 
in  those  days,  before  the  millions  of  cool  lawns  and  um- 
brageous trees  of  today  were  ever  dreamed  of. 

To  live  out  of  doors  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible 
seemed  quite  the  natural  thing  to  the  old  Californians,  and 
it  was  in  the  shelter  of  the  corredor  that  they  found  protec- 
tion from  the  dry,  scintillating  heat  of  the  shadeless  sum- 
mer days  as  well  as  from  the  pelting  rains  of  the  brief  wet 
season.  Thus  the  useful  corredor  became  a really  delight- 
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ful  feature  of  Alta  California  architecture.  Its  flat  ro« 
was  invariably  supported  by  slender  uprights  of  wood- 
the  arch  was  exclusively  a feature  of  the  Mission  style,  ar 
never  appeared  in  domestic  structures.  As  shown  in  tl 
earliest  San  Gabriel  houses,  the  corredor  did  not  make  i 
appearance  generally  until  after  wood  began  to  be 


Dona  Encarnacion  Avila.  "Even  now,  three-quarters  of  a century  aft* 
ward,  one  still  half  expects  to  come  upon  her — ." 
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little  more  easily  obtained.  On  the  corrector  the  brea  roof 
was  used  at  first,  then  shakes  and  shingles.  Often  the 
beams  of  the  corrector  roof  are  merely  extensions  of  the 
beams  over  the  room  behind  it.  The  corrector  took  on  many 
little  vagaries  of  style  and  proportion,  the  woodwork  grow- 
ing more  elaborate  in  design  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  as 
material  became  available.  The  corrector  is  found  extend- 
ing along  the  house  front,  sheltering  a walk  around  the 
patio,  and  finally,  in  the  later  period,  running  around  three 
or  even  all  four  sides  of  the  house,  both  upstairs  and  down. 

The  walls  were  built  up  of  adobe  bricks  held  together 
with  mud  mortar,  their  thickness  depending  on  whether 
one,  two,  or  three  row's  of  bricks  were  used.  Three-foot 
walls  are  found  ordinarily  only  in  the  older  houses.  The 
average  thickness  is  two  feet  to  eighteen  inches. 

Sometimes  the  exterior  walls  were  left  unplastered, 
but  customarily  walls  were  finished  inside  and  out  with  a 
fine  white  plaster,  exceedingly  thin,  but  also,  extremely 
durable.  The  lime  wras  made  in  primitive  kilns  in  the  hill- 
sides of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  All  plastered  walls 
were  smoothly  finished  and  had  a fine,  softly  irregular 
texture.  Stucco  and  rough  plasters  were  unknown. 

Ceilings  in  the  better  finished  houses  were  of  wood, 
v/ith  beams  exposed.  The  beams  I have  seen  are  mostly 
of  “two-by-five”  finished  lumber,  set  on  edge,  hand-incised 
with  narrow  lengthwise  grooves  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  side.  These  hand-cut  grooves  are  sometimes 
slightly  wavy,  and  the  beams  vary  somewhat  in  size,  showing 
the  accidental  irregularities  of  careful  hand-incising.  Often 
the  whole  ceiling  was  painted  a lovely  shade  of  medium 
green-blue,  with  a kind  of  kalsomine.  This  same  color  was 
extensively  applied  to  the  interior  woodwork,  which  con- 
sisted, beside  the  unpainted  pine  floor,  of  a baseboard  and 
a chair-board  around  sala  and  comeclor,  and  door  and  window 
frames,  including  the  heavy  lintels  and  window  seats. 

Often  in  the  old  places,  where  there  was  a peaked 
I’oof,  no  wooden  ceiling  was  used,  but  a kind  of  thin  canvas 
was  stretched  from  wall  to  wall  in  lieu  of  one.  You  could 
see  through  it  up  into  the  cavernous  dark  spaces  beneath 
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Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton  and  General  S.  \V.  Kearny  (right),  who  as 
joint  commanders  of  the  forces  which  captured  Los  Angeles  in  1847 
used  the  Avila  Adobe  as  headquarters. 


the  ridge-pole.  In  time  it  would  sag,  and  from  the  myste- 
rious shadows  above,  large  spiders  and  similar  insect  visi- 
tors would  drop  down  and  wander  about  on  its  billowing 
surface.  At  one  time  such  canvas  ceilings  were  quite  com- 
mon in  and  about  Los  Angeles.  I discovered  several  in  m\ 
adobe  quest,  but  they  were  in  abandoned  houses. 

Practically  without  exception  door  and  window  framed 
were  set  into  the  outside  walls,  so  that  they  presented  a 
flat  surface,  with  no  ledges  of  adobe  around  these  open-i 
ings.  Inside,  the  wall  was  cut  away  from  the  doors  and 
casements  at  an  angle  of  some  45  degrees,  leaving  a wide 
ledge  or  seat  under  each  window  and  a deep,  artistic  door 
way.  Thus  the  interior  wall  is  broken  into  a pleasing  series 
of  wide  wall  spaces  and  deep  recesses  in  which  the  panec 
casements  have  an  artistic  value  all  their  own. 

All  windows  customarily  were  equipped  with  wooder 
shutters.  In  the  older  houses  these  are  of  solid  wood,  wit! 
simple  paneling,  put  together  with  wooden  pegs.  Shutter; 
were  usually  painted  a dark  blue-green.  Grilles  of  wooc 
or  iron  bars  are  found  at  some  windows,  but  not  always  by 
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any  means.  Often  in  the  big  rancho  establishments  there 
will  be  just  one  room  with  a barred  window  which  may 
have  been  either  the  rancho  jail  or  its  little  store. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  district  the  adobes  resolve  them- 
selves into  four  types: 

1.  the  simple  rectangular  one-story  form, 
with  or  without  correclores,  and  occasionally  with 
a lean-to  kitchen, 

2.  the  L-plan  adobe,  occasionally  found 
without  corvedores,  as  in  some  of  the  casas  de  pueblo , 
or  town  houses, 

3.  the  U-plan  such  as  Los  Cerritos, 

4.  the  rectangular  two-story  style,  with 
two-story  corredores  on  three  or  four  sides. 

These  houses  were  built  for  utility,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  a single  building  material,  but  the  Alta  Califor- 
nians had  the  ability  to  make  them  charming  at  the  same 
time.  While  one  after  another  they  seem  to  be  alike,  that 
is,  each  one  merely  a repetition  of  some  customary  form, 
they  are  never  stereotyped,  because  the  little  individualities 
of  design  and  the  irregularities  of  hand  construction  have 
given  to  each  one  a texture  and  simple  beauty  of  its  own 
that  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Indeed  I hold  with  the  “Ranger”,  who  wrote,  “Senti- 
mental writers  speak  of  the  ‘Old  mud  hovels  of  the  Span- 
ish regime’.  No  greater  libel  was  ever  perpetrated  on  a 
comfortable  house  than  to  call  one  of  those  old  models  of 
cool  comfort,  one  of  our  old  first-class  adobes,  a hovel. 
The  writer  hereof,  although  no  longer  a man  of  war,  . . is 
ready  and  willing  to  maintain,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that 
one  of  our  old  respectable  one-story  adobes  of  the  olden 
time  was  the  most  comfortable  house,  the  most  admirable 
piece  of  rural  architecture  that  ever  reared  itself  from  the 
sacred  soil  of  California. 

“The  writer  stands  by  the  adobe  house  as  the  coolest 
house,  the  warmest  house,  the  cheapest  house,  and  the  most 
earthquake  proof  house  (might  as  well  try  to  shake  down 
a haystack),  and  the  best  house  for  fandangos  that  ever 
existed  in  this  old  city,  . . Nothing  but  an  adobe  house  could 
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Senor  and  Senora  Ygnacio  Del  Valle  of  the  old  California  aristocrat 
whose  adobe  home  faced  upon  the  Plaza. 

have  stood  an  old-fashioned  fandango.  . . Alas!  Alas!  \v 
will  never  see  the  likes  of  them  again.”1 

The  following  list  of  the  extant  adobes  does  not  pre 
tend  to  be  a study  of  the  ranchos  or  their  history,  but  jus 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  old  houses  and  see  them  in  thei 
relation  to  events  and  figures  in  the  romantic  pageant  tha 
the  headlong  years  have  swept  so  swiftly  through  our  town 

El  Pueblo — Los  Angeles 

The  Plaza,  treeless,  dusty  common  that  it  was  in  thi 
old  days,  was  the  original  fashionable  residential  distric 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  fronts  of  the  town  houses  of  th« 
Pueblo  aristocracy — Carrillos,  Sepulvedas.  Lugos,  del  Val 
les,  Olveras,  and  Avilas — hemmed  it  irregularly,  with  i 
fine  disregard  for  right  angles  and  straight  lines. 

The  story  of  the  little  Plaza  itself  is  as  romantic  anc 
colorful  a tale  as  can  be  told  of  any  of  our  landmarks.  Tht 
halcyon  days  of  pastoral  Spanish  California  were  swep' 
away  forever  as  the  forces  of  revolution,  bridles  jingling 
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"The  Plaza,  treeless,  dusty  common  that  it  was  in  the  old  days,  was  the 
original  fashionable  residential  district  of  Los  Angeles — 


and  spurs  aflash,  followed  by  the  militant  Gringo  marching 
afoot  with  his  brass  band  and  blue  uniforms,  raised  its 
yellow  dust  ominously.  Never  again  could  the  Fiestas,  the 
sports  and  the  horse-racing  that  had  gone  on  there  be  so 
carefree  and  lighthearted.  The  unsteady  currents  of  a 
swiftly  changing  world  swept  unchecked  over  the  little 
common,  tearing  out  old  things,  thrusting  in  new,  helter- 
skelter,  and  yet,  after  the  heedless  flood  had  passed  by, 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  days  was  left  there  after  all, — 
as  though  anchored  to  the  staunch  old  Pueblo  church,  the 
few  adobe  houses,  and  the  round  green  park  that  had 
emerged  from  the  dusty,  unadorned  Plaza  of  old. 

La  Casa  de  Don  Vicente  Lugo 
Throughout  the  years  the  adobe  house  of  Don  Vicente 
Lugo,  once  the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  Pueblo,  has  stood 
silently  overlooking  the  changing  scene  on  the  Plaza,  as  it 
silently  stands  there  still.  Strange  things  have  happened  to 
it  at  the  hands  of  a succession  of  owners,  since  the  day  when 
it  commanded  distinction  as  one  of  the  very  few  two-story 
houses  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  still  the  only  two-story  adobe 
house  within  the  city,  although  this  fact  can  be  proved  by 
processes  of  induction  alone,  so  well  covered  are  all  the 
original  walls  with  a modern  sheathing  of  wood. 
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The  house  was  probably  built  before  1840.  Origina 
a two-story  corrector,  supported  by  slender  wooden °pos 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and,  apparently,  extend 
along  the  rear  wall  also.  It  was  a very  large  house  for 
day,  more  imposing  than  any  other  on  the  Plaza.  The  ro 
at  first  was  flat  and  covered  with  brea.  The  high  shingl 
roof  with  its  dormer  windows  was  added  at  a later  <3 
some  fifty  years  ago. 

About  1850  Don  Vicente  retired  to  his  San  Anton 
Rancho,  and  when  in  1867  St.  Vincent’s,  Los  Angeles’  fit 
college,  was  founded,  Don  Vicente  donated  the  house  on  tl 
Plaza  for  its  first  home. 

The  roof  and  dormer  windows  are  the  same  today 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  otherwise  the  old  house  h 
been  the  subject,  bit  by  bit,  of  a strange  mutation.  Only 
trace — the  middle  section — of  the  old  upstairs  corrector  r 
mains,  both  ends  having  been  walled  in  to  form  addition 
rooms.  The  house  wall  on  the  first  floor  has  been  overla 
with  brick.  A stairway  springs  upward  from  what  was  tl 
wide  entrada  of  the  house.  The  upright  posts,  now  covert 
with  an  extra  wooden  facing  painted  red  and  gray,  sti 
support  the  old  balcony,  but  a cement  sidewalk  has  engulfe 
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their  bases  and  covered  over  the  dirt  floor  of  the  shaded 
corrector  retreat  where  busy  Chinese  and  sight-seeing  Amer- 
icans now  retrace,  all  unaware,  the  footsteps  of  vanished 
caballeros  and  their  ladies. 

La  Casa  cle  Dona  Encarnacion  Avila — lb,  16,  18  Olvera  St. 

This  important  adobe,  which  stands  a few  rods  north- 
west of  the  Lugo  house,  has  been  preserved  almost  miracu- 
lously throughout  the  changes  that  have  obliterated  other 
landmarks,  and  its  appearance  has  been  altered  but  little 
since  the  exciting  day  in  1847  when  Commodore  Stockton 
appropriated  it  for  his  Headquarters. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  house  in  Los  Angeles, 
dating  back  to  about  1818,  and  it  alone  remains  in  unaltered 
form  to  represent  the  homes  of  the  first  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  building  was  originally  L shaped,  and  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  it  now  is,  with  one  wing  facing  on 
Marchessault  Street.  It  consisted  of  two  contiguous  rows 
of  high-ceiled,  spacious  rooms,  the  inner  series  opening  by 
means  of  numerous  doors  and  windows  upon  a corrector  facing 


Avila  Adobe  as  it  appears  today. 
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the  patio,  and  the  other  giving  on  to  a wider  corredor  para 
to  the  street.  Today  one  ascends  three  or  four  rickety  st« 
to  reach  the  front  door,  but  this  elevation  is  due  to  str 
grading  done  in  recent  years. 

The  old  house  was  a mansion  of  its  day,  its  thick  adc 
walls  sheltering  rich  furnishings,  mostly  imported  fr« 
France,  with  gorgeous  satin  damask  hangings  at  the  ti 
deep-set  windows.  Evidence  of  its  former  elegance  w 
found  recently  in  the  garden,  when  a few  fine  old  incis 
tiles  were  dug  up. 

For  110  years  the  adobe  has  been  continously  in  pi 
session  of  the  Avilas  and  the  Rimpau  family,  their  desc» 
dants,  and  the  proud  personality  of  Doha  Encarnaeion,  ' 
first  mistress,  seems  ineffably  a part  of  its  atmosphe 
Even  now,  three-quarters  of  a century  afterward,  one  s- 
half  expects  to  come  upon  her,  sitting  placidly  by  a windo 
in  her  lace  cap  and  satin  dress,  just  beyond  the  next  do> 
way. 

The  old  home  with  its  historic  associations,  is  one 
Los  Angeles’  most  valuable  landmarks,  but  no  effort  t 
been  made  to  preserve  it,  and  little  encouragement 
recognition,  except  from  individuals,  has  been  offered  to  t 
descendants  of  Doha  Encarnaeion  who  have  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  various  agencies  that  have  been  urging 
destruction  since  1906.  It  has  remained  for  one  valia 
woman,  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  a vital  personal: 
into  the  project,  to  finally  rescue  the  house — by  only  a ft 
hours — from  being  razed  to  make  room  for  a gasoline  st 
vice  station.  In  this  Mrs.  Christine  Sterling  has  proven  hi 
self  a practical  and  effective  historian,  and  with  the  i 
operation  of  the  owners  of  the  house,  and  a small  group 
business  men  and  women  who  appreciate  the  value  of  h 
tory  she  has  succeeded  in  beginning  the  rehabilitation 
this  precious  relic  of  the  Old  Days.  Now,  after  twenty-fi 
years  of  neglect,  a flag  flies  from  its  porch,  and  it  kno’ 
again  the  echoing  footsteps  of  many  visitors.  Of  all  t 
adobe  landmarks  in  Los  Angeles  County  that  merit  atte 
tion  and  preservation  the  Avila  house  has  been  the  long* 
in  receiving  its  due  . . . even  now  aid  comes  slowly,  but  it 
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to  be  hoped  that  at  last  it  faces  a brighter  future  and  an 
indefinitely  prolonged  existence. 

The  Houses  of  Sonora  Town 
As  the  Pueblo  enlarged,  and  the  American  invasion 
progressed,  the  conservative  native  population  tended  to 
cluster  their  homes  in  the  district  north  of  the  Plaza,  known 
then  and  now  as  Sonora  Town.  A few  of  their  adobe  houses 
remain. 

New  High  and  Orel  Streets 

A delightful  little  house  on  the  northeast  corner,  prob- 
ably built  between  1850  and  1860.  Formerly  a corredor 
extended  along  the  front,  as  protruding  beam  ends  still 
attest.  Interesting  door  and  window  frames  of  Georgian 
design  perhaps  originated  in  New  England  and  came  round 
the  Horn  long  ago  in  some  “Boston  ship.”  A year  ago  it 
was  mustard  yellow.  Now  the  plastered  surface  is  pink — 
the  bright  pink  of  two-for-a-penny  marshmallow  candy. 

Number  708  New  High  Street 
Evidently  of  ancient  vintage  but  not  noteworthy  ar- 
chitecturally or  historically.  664  */>  N.  Spring  Street  also 
falls  in  this  category. 

630  Castelar  Street 

An  interesting  reminder  of  the  time  when  Castelar 
Street  was  called  Calle  de  los  Toros,  and  bull  fights  were  held 
near  the  site  of  the  present  French  Hospital  on  the  afternoons 
of  fiesta  days. 

Una  Casa  de  Don  Jose  Mascarel — 721  Castelar  Street 
A dilapidated  old  place,  with  one  wall  crumbling,  and 
a sagging  roof.  It  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family  of 
Don  Jose  Mascarel,  a picturesque  sea  captain  of  Marseilles, 
who  became  one  of  the  first  mayors  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
was  a pioneer  speculator  in  local  real  estate. 

La  Casa  Santa  Cruz — 728  North  Broadwag 
This  house  was  bought  in  1864  from  Benito  Valle  by 
Senora  Ysabel  Santa  Cruz.  It  was  not  new  at  that  time.  It 
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Old  Mascarel  Adobe. 


is  typically  an  adobe  town  house,  more  of  the  Mexican  thi 
ot  the  Californian  style,  having'  no  corridor  along  the  fron 
with  a wide  hallway  or  zaguan  leading  from  the  stre 
straight  through  the  house  to  the  secluded  patio.  It  is  j 
trim,  quaint  little  house,  caught  tightly  between  the  ug. 
walls  of  brick  neighbors.  The  door  and  window  header 
arched  in  Classical  design,  are  of  well-finished  Boston  in 
portation  lumber. 

La  Casa  Santa  Cruz — 64  J X art  It  Broadway 
Doha  Ysabel  Santa  Cruz  bought  this  second  adobe  froi 
Don  Jose  Mascarel  in  the  early  sixties,  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  on  Buena  Vista  Street  then.  It 
built  on  an  L plan  with  corredores  facing  the  street  and  th 
patio.  Wood  used  in  the  construction  is  of  the  rough  two-bj 
four  variety  that  then  formed  the  staple  supply. 

La  Casa  de  Don  Rafael  Gallardo — 649  North  Broadway  ; 
Separated  from  the  patio  of  the  house  of  Doha  Ysabe 
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Santa  Cruz  Adobe.  728  North  Broadway. 


bv  a lazily  sagging  fence,  stands  a charming  ash-rose  adobe 
trimmed  with  bright  green  in  the  taste  of  its  present-day 
inhabitants.  The  deed  to  this  property,  which  was  sold 
January  16,  1860,  by  Rafael  Gallardo  and  his  wife  Ascen- 
cion  Cota  de  Gallardo,  to  Juan  Ducou  (a  Frenchman  who 
came  in  from  San  Francisco)  for  $458.00,  illustrates  the 
easy-going  methods  of  the  time  in  regard  to  description  of 
property.  The  lot  was  described  and  bounded  as  follows: 

North  by  a lot  owned  by  Don  Manuel  Requena.  east  by 
Eternity  Street,  south  hy  the  lot  of  .Jose  Mascarel.  and  west 
by  the  lot  of  Pedro  Mendez,  fronting  about  20  yards  on  said 
street,  and  extending  back  to  the  middle  of  the  block  by  the 
same  more  or  less. 

The  house  consists  of  two  wings  built  on  an  L plan, 
one  facing  the  street,  the  other  extending  to  the  rear  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  building.  This  house  had  no 
corredores,  and  like  the  majority  of  houses  in  the  old  Pueblo, 
was  without  a fireplace.  Grading  within  recent  years  has 
brought  the  street  level  three  feet  above  the  floors  of  these 
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Santa  Cruz  and  Gallardo  Adobes,  643-649  X.  Broadway 


two  old  houses,  accentuating  their  natural  low,  squatt 
appearance. 

La  Casa  cle  Francisco  Garcia 

This  one  was  perhaps  the  most  unexpected  of  al 
Colossal  billboards  hide  one  side  of  it  completely,  while  c 
the  other  side,  behind  a fence  and  a garden,  the  broai 
sloping  roof  of  a corredor  conceals  the  adobe  wall  like  tl 
wide  visor  of  a cap  pulled  down  to  shade  a face.  It  huddh 
to  the  earth  on  a little  promontory  between  Justicia  Stre* 
and  Broadway,  at  Sunset,  that  barely  escaped  the  openin 
of  the  Broadway  Tunnel.  Someday  still  it  will  doubtle: 
become  a victim  to  progress — just  a couple  of  scoops  in 
big  steam  shovel. 

It  was  built  in  1864  by  one  Francisco  Garcia,  wit 
adobe  bricks  made  by  Francisco  Manzo,  known  in  that  da 
of  nicknames  as  Chico  Sorrillo — "little  skunk”.  It  is  sai 
that  he  endured  his  soubriquet  for  a century,  dying  at  th 
age  of  115  years,  and  that  when  he  was  113  years  old  I 
mounted  a white  horse  and  made  a figure  in  the  L< 
Angeles  Fiesta  parade. 

The  adobe  became  the  home  of  Henry  Boring  and  h 
wife  Isabel  Acuna  de  Boring.  It  was  the  birthplace  < 
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At  Sunset  and  North  Broadway.  The  Garcia  Adobe  may  be  seen 
immediately  at  left  of  tunnel  entrance. 


their  daughter  Cleofis,  who  married  Tomas  Botello,  Los 
Angeles’  first  Chief  of  Detectives. 

Houses  of  adobe  had  to  be  constructed  during  the  dry 
season,  and  preferably  early  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
months  for  them  to  dry  out  thoroughly  before  occupancy. 
After  that  the  sturdy  walls  would  provide  ideal  protection 
against  both  heat  and  cold.  It  was  intended  that  this  house 
Francisco  Garcia  was  building  should  be  two  stories  high, 
but  the  rainy  season  came  on  too  soon — when  only  the  walls 
of  the  first  story  were  finished — so  a brea  roof  was  clapped 
on  hastily,  and  the  house  has  remained  ever  since  just  as 
they  finished  it  then,  except  that  shakes  soon  replaced  the 
brea.  Most  of  the  wood  used  in  the  building  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Cahuenga  hills. 

La  Casa  de  Don  Pedro  Ybarra — 913  North  Broadway 

Hidden  behind  a parking  station  next  door  to  the  Baker 
Iron  Works,  stands  the  adobe  built  by  Don  Pedro  Ybarra 
over  80  years  ago,  when  North  Broadway  was  just  a dusty 
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bridle  path.  Senorita  Arcadia  1 burrs  still  occupies  t 
house  and  tends  the  remaining  portion  of  a once  extensi 
garden,  where  two  dark  cypress  trees  grow  ever  taller  wi 
advancing  age. 

Senorita  Ybarra  received  me  with  traditional  Spanis 
Californian  courtesy,  and  as  we  sat  in  her  little  store  at  t 
front  of  the  deep  lot  where  the  adobe  holds  its  own,  quai 
and  still,  in  the  midst  of  a noisy  whirlpool  of  modern  lil 
she  conjured  for  me  pictures  of  a forgotten  time  there  i 
“Eternity  Street”. 

She  recalled  the  days  before  the  present  shingled  ro 
replaced  the  original  flat  one,  and  laughingly  she  told  ho 
globules  of  brea  that  one  might  pull  from  the  roof  on  war 
days  provided  what  the  children  deemed  excellent  chewii 
gum.  Theie  was  a wrell  in  the  yard  that  supplied  wat 
for  the  family’s  ordinary  use,  but  washing  was  done  in  t! 
zanja  which  ran  down  the  gulley  on  the  east  side  of  Broa 
way  back  of  where  the  Iron  Works  are  today — then  ' 
branch  of  the  system  of  open  ditches  leading  from  the  L 
Angeles  River,  which  provided  the  Pueblo’s  water  suppl 

Mision  San  Gabriel  de  Alcala 

In  spite  of  street  cars  and  pavements,  the  little  tow 
ot  San  Gabiiel  seems  always  to  be  reposing  in  the  memoi 
of  brave  days  one  hundred  years  ago.  when  San  Gabriel  c 
Alcala  was  the  richest  ot  all  the  missions,  and  the  venerab 
seat  of  wealth  and  power  to  which  the  neighboring  han 
let  of  Los  Angeles  rendered  respectful  homage.  In  tl 
still  shadows  of  this  past  glory  stand  the  very  oldest  housi 
of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  built  in  the  earl: 
years  of  the  Mission’s  prosperity.  All  of  them  are  coi 
structed  in  the  very  simplest  adobe  style,  without  patios  c 
verandahs  or  fireplaces.  In  the  beginning  the  roofs  weij 
probably  thatched  with  tide  coated  over  with  adobe.  A fen 
may  have  boasted  tile  at  one  time,  but  brea  was  the  usu; 
material. 

Streets  were  unknown  in  Spanish  California  towns,  an 
highways  were  little  more  than  well-worn  bridle-path: 
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San  Gabriel  Mission. — 'In  the  still  shadows  ot'  its  past  glory  stand  the 
very  oldest  houses  of  Los  Angeles  County.” 

Such  a camino  de  herradura  wandered  lazily  through  old 
San  Gabriel,  curving  in  an  L shape  down  past  the  Mission 
and  through  the  groves  of  the  Fathers’  planting.  Where 
it  passed  in  front  of  the  Mission  the  clustered  tide  jctcals  or 
huts  of  the  Indians  bordered  it.  The  adobes  of  the  Mission 
retainers  were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  plain  to 
right  and  left  of  it,  according  as  the  need  or  fancy  of  the 
builders  had  dictated.  Thus  one  finds  them  today,  at  un- 
expected turns  and  corners  about  the  town.  But  that  is  the 
way  with  all  the  adobes.  One  never  knows  which  turn  of  the 
road  will  disclose  a new  one  twinkling  through  the  swaying 
branches  of  ancient  trees  that  tower  beside  like  giant 
Janizaries,  faithfully  standing  guard  until  the  end. 

The  Little  Room  of  Father  Serra 

It  is  the  tradition  at  San  Gabriel  that  the  Great  Mis- 
sionary once  occupied  this  humble  brown  room,  and  the 
hallowed  memory  of  his  presence  has  preserved  it  through 
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Father  Serra's  Room. — "A  bit  shabby  but  still  solid  it  stands  in  the  eornt 
of  a peaceful  convent  garden. — Here  the  mad  res — come  to  rest  ar 
meditate." 


the  harsh  years  that  have  destroyed  every  other  vestige  ( 
the  Mission  building  of  which  it  was  a part. 

A bit  shabby  but  still  solid,  it  stands  in  the  corner  of 
peaceful  convent  garden  on  Santa  Anita  Street  at  the  nortl 
western  extremity  of  the  Mission  grounds.  Before  its  doc 
a square  curbing  of  grey  stone  marks  the  edges  of  a 
ancient  cistern,  now  filled  with  earth  and  the  spars 
blossoming  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 

Today  the  convent  shelters  the  Sisters  of  Perpetu; 
Adoration.  In  red  serge  dresses  and  black  wimples  the 
move  about  the  garden  and  the  chapel.  . . figures  froi 
illuminated  Medieval  manuscripts  such  as  Serra  must  hav 
leaved  reverently  in  the  convents  of  his  youth.  They  ai 
refugees  from  Mexico,  and  not  yet  have  they  mastered  tb 
intricacies  of  English.  But  they  know  and  cherish  tb 
memory  of  the  founder  of  the  Missions,  and  the  flowei 
they  had  placed  on  a little  alter  in  his  adobe  room  wei 
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bright  against  the  plastered  wall.  There  were  prints  of 
the  Saints,  a table,  and  some  benches.  Here  the  madres, 
as  the  nuns  are  called,  come  to  rest  and  meditate,  and  here 
sometimes  one  of  them  will  sit  with  the  small  Mexican 
girls  from  the  neighboring  parochial  school,  who  are  their 
adoring  daily  visitors,  teaching  them  to  sew  the  fine  stitches 
that  only  nuns  know  how  to  make. 

It  is  fitting,  this  unassuming  memorial. 

The  Very  Oldest  House — 308  West  Mission  Blvd. 

The  beautiful  vine-covered  adobe  home  of  Colonel 
Purcell  is  said  to  have  been  built  three  years  before  the 
Mission  church  was  erected,  for  a dwelling-house  for  the 
friars  in  charge  of  the  Mission.  From  time  to  time  internal 
evidence  has  been  unearthed  which  certainly  points  to 
very  great  antiquity. 

The  older  portion  of  the  house  consists  of  a long  rec- 
tangle to  which  an  adobe  addition  was  made  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  so  that  the  house  is  now  shaped  somewhat 
like  a T,  with  corredores  outlining  the  new  wing  and  the 
exposed  ends  of  the  old  front.  Last  year,  when  renovating 
a room  in  the  older  portion,  a floor  of  6 inch  pine,  laid 
some  forty  years  ago,  was  taken  up.  Beneath  that  a floor 
of  8 inch  redwood  was  found  and  removed,  and  beneath 
that  lay  irregular  planks  of  native  live-oak,  almost  com- 
pletely disintegrated.1  Raising  these  crumbling  boards  dis- 
closed the  old,  old  tiles  of  the  first  floor  of  all.  A touch  of 
romance  and  mystery  was  there  in  the  corroded  remnant 
of  an  archaic  steelyard  which  lay  deeply  embedded  among 
the  broken  tiles.  Old  Dutch  coins,  small  cast  iron  cannon 
balls  and  bronze  grape  shot  have  been  dug  up  at  other 
times  about  the  house  and  grounds. 

In  1852  Judge  Volney  E.  Howard  bought  this  adobe 
from  one  Mr.  Hildreth.  There  is  evidence  indicating  that 
Hugo  Reid  once  owned  the  property,  which  was  known  as 
Rancho  Las  Tunas,  and  Henry  Dalton  is  also  indicated  as 

'The  native  live-oak  wood  decays  rapidly,  and  was  used  by  the  early 
Spanish  builders  only  when  nothing  else  could  be  obtained.  A live-oak  Ini; 
''irh  the  hark  still  on  it  formed  the  lintel  oyer  one  of  the  windows  of  this 
house.  Possibly  the  woodwork  was  till  of  this  type  originally,  then  replaced  at 
an  early  date  with  more  durable  lumber. 
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Adobe  home  of  Col.  Purcell  in  San  Gabriel.  ' — it  is  said  to  have  bet 
built  three  years  before  the  Mission  church  was  erected  for  a dwellii 
place  for  the  friars  in  charge  of  the  Mission." 


an  owner  previous  to  Hildreth.  In  those  days  the  littl 
rancho  was  completely  surrounded  by  a hedge  of  cactus  c 
tuna  such  as  the  Mission  fathers  planted  to  protect  thei 
groves  and  orchards  from  the  inroads  of  marauding  Indiar 
or  cattle.  In  1880  this  hedge  was  about  50  feet  thick.  I 

It  was  probably  in  Judge  Howard’s  time  that  the  ne1 
wing  and  the  shingled  roof  were  added.  The  brea  eoverin 
of  the  ccrredores  was  retained  until  later.  I find  this  mer 
tion  of  Howard’s  residence  at  San  Gabriel:  "Here  wit 

Kewen  (at  the  Old  Mill)  as  his  neighbor.  Howard  and  h: 
talented  wife,  a lady  of  decidedly  blue-stocking  tendencies 
took  up  their  residence  near  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  an 
he  became  one  of  the  most  reliable  attorneys  in  Lc 
Angeles.  . Two  or  three  miles  was  no  distance  at  a 
between  neighbors  in  those  days. 

N«*\vlH;t  rk.  si.rtii  )fni\  in  Sauthrrn  < 'a li [o.  n in  . p. 
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The  Lopez  Adobe  in  San  Gabriel.  " — doubtless  one  of  the  old  Mission 
buildings.” 


La  Casa  Vieja  de  Lopez — 330  North  Santa  Anita  Are. 

This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  old  Mission  buildings,  also, 
for  it  is  evidently  of  quite  ancient  construction.  Recently 
redecorated  by  Doha  Maria  Lopez  de  Lowther,  whose  fam- 
ily have  occupied  the  adobe  for  many  years,  it  is  a cap- 
tivating example  of  what  the  adobe  home  may  be.  A 
portion  of  the  building  next  door  to  La  Casa  Vieja  is  of 
adobe,  also  probably  a remnant  of  the  old  Mission  settle- 
ment. 


The  Adobe  of  the  Grape  Vine — Mission  Bird. 

Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  this  adobe  during 
the  century  or  more  of  its  existence.  Projects  for  street- 
widening  threaten  its  destruction  from  time  to  time,  and 
apparently  a portion  of  it  has  already  been  sacrificed  to 
that  cause.  The  extraordinary  grape  vine,  extending  over 
a ramada  100  feet  in  circumference,  has  lent  fame  to  this 
adobe,  whose  history,  as  gathered  from  the  occupants,  is 
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rather  hazy,  although  it  can  doubtless  lay  claim  to  real 
antiquity. 

Originally  it  seems  to  have  been  laid  out  along  gen- 
erous lines.  Where  now  there  are  two  rooms  there  is 
evidence  that  there  was  originally  but  one,  at  least  30  feet 
long  and  approximately  13  feet  wide,  in  which  the  beams 
traversed  the  shorter  dimension,  just  opposite  in  direction 
to  those  supporting  the  present  roof.  The  ends  of  the 
remaining  original  beams  protrude  a toot  oi  so  from  undei 
the  roof  and  have  been  whittled  down  and  fitted  at  right 
angles  into  holes  bored  in  the  later  beams.  These  latter 
are  by  no  means  new,  however,  and  must  have  been  in- 
stalled at  least  half  a century  ago. 

La  Casa  die  Doha  Luz  Vigare—. South  Ramona  Street 

In  an  old  adobe  somewhat  south  of  the  town  lives  Doha 
Luz  Vigare,  great-granddaughter  of  a soldier  of  the  Mission 
guard.  The  dimensions  of  her  adobe  home  are  generous,  and 
one  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  rather  exceptional  height 
of  the  ceiling.  The  ancient  beams  have  been  covered  by  a 
modern  roof  above  and  a flat  ceiling  below.  The  old  lean-to  | 
adobe  cocina  which  used  to  extend  at  the  rear  has  fallen,  and 
the  old  corredor  has  become  a “front  porch." 


The  Sales  Grant  Adobe — Twin  Palms  Drire 

A small  adobe,  with  very  low  ceiling,  and  a narrow 
corredor  with  an  abruptly  angled  roof.  It  stands  on  land 
that  was  granted  to  Francisco  Sales  in  1845,  and  probably 
was  built  about  that  time.  The  local  tradition  has  it  that 
this  roof  once  had  the  honor  of  sheltering  Governor  Al- 
varado. 

The  little  house  became  the  home  of  the  Muloeks  in 
1866,  when  there  were  but  two  houses  between  there  and 
the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  They  occupied  the  adobe  for 
many  years,  and  as  their  sons  grew  up  they  became  men 
too  tall  for  comfortable  exit  and  entrance  through  its  low 
doorways.  Alterations  were  therefore  made  to  suit  iheir 
height,  and  now  after  some  years,  the  old  walls  have  weak- 
ened in  these  places,  so  that  this  quaint  place  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  last  indefinitely,  as  many  of  the  others 
will  do  if  properly  protected. 
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It  is  an  L shaped  adobe,  with  several  rooms,  each  about 
ten  feet  square.  There  were  no  windows  in  it,  originally, 
but  an  outside  door  in  each  room.  No  fireplace  was  built 
into  the  house,  and  traces  of  a fire  were  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms.  Such  inside  fires 
were  not  the  custom,  however. 

Fig  trees  with  huge  hoary  trunks,  planted  in  regular 
rows,  seem  to  be  evidence  of  an  outlying  Mission  orchard, 
and  to  this  day  volunteer  vines  of  Mission  grapes  spring 
up  annually  at  various  spots  about  the  ranch. 

“The  May  Place’’ — 725  West  Carmelita  Street 
This  too,  is  doubtless  a very  old  adobe,  but  it  is  now 
modernized  somewhat  out  of  character. 

Rancho  San  Rafael 

In  reward  for  valiant  services  to  the  King  of  Spain  as 
a soldier  in  the  California  military,  Jose  Maria  Verdugo, 
who  had  served  many  years  in  the  Mission  guard  at  San 
Gabriel,  was  given  the  first  private  land  grant  of  California. 
The  date  of  the  conveyance  was  October  20,  1784,  and  the 
rancho  was  San  Rafael,  that  embraced  36,000  acres  of 
grazing  land,  and  spread  out  from  the  Arroyo  Seco  west- 
ward to  Mision  San  Fernando,  including  the  sites  of  many 
future  towns.  . . Glendale,  Eagle  Rock,  Verdugo  City,  and 
others. 

La  Casa  de  Catalina  Verdugo 
When  Don  .Jose  Maria  died,  in  1831,  his  vast  holdings 
were  bequeathed  to  his  son  Julio  and  his  daughter  Catalina. 
Thirty  years  later  the  brother  and  sister  divided  the  land 
equally  between  them,  Julio  taking  the  southern  por- 
tion and  Catalina  taking  the  northern  half.  For  the  most 
part  Doha  Catalina’s  half  was  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  cut  up  into  many  mysterious  canons,  where  small 
streams  meandered  southward,  and  willows  and  sycamores 
and  the  majestic  live  oak  grew  in  unchecked  profusion. 
But  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  these  living  landscapes  that 
were  her  own  demesne,  was  not  for  the  eyes  of  Doha 
Catalina,  for  she  had  become  blind  when  still  a young  girl. 
She  had  not  married,  and  now  she  was  growing  very  old, 
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I he  Verdugo  Adobe.  Ot'  the  five  adobe  homes  built  by  the  Verdugos  oi 
Rancho  San  Rafael  this  alone  remains. 

without  a roof  of  her  own  to  shelter  her  on  all  that  vasi 
property.  Here  and  there  about  the  Rancho  she  went,  liv 
ing1  with  one  and  then  another  of  her  brother's  thirteer 
stalwart  sons, — but  she  wanted  a home  of  her  own,  where 
she  could  settle  down  and  live  out  her  years  in  peace,  anc 
so  at  last  it  was  arranged  with  her  nephew  Teodoro.  wher 
he  had  mairied,  that  he  should  build  an  adobe  on  her  land 
and  that  there  he  and  his  family  and  the  ancient  Doha 
Catalina  should  live  together 

Dona  (.  atalina  s house  was  finished  bv  Teodoro  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  the  last  one  built  by  the  Ver- 
dugos, and  is  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  several  adobes 
they  erected  on  the  Rancho.  Even  though  it  is  secluded  far 
up  in  Verdugo  Canon  where  human  visitors  must  have  been 
1 ai  e indeed  in  the  Old  Da\s,  modern  life  has  found  it  out. 
The  pi etentious  homes  ot  an  exclusive  subdivision  are 
crowding  up  around  it  now.  It  is  a small,  modest  place, 
but  full  of  charm  and  romance,  and  some  one  cares  enough 
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to  maintain  it  excellently,  although  it  is  not  occupied.  Its 
broad,  vine-covered  corrector  looks  out  upon  a historic  old 
garden,  still  verdant  with  all  manner  of  old-fashioned  trees 
and  shrubs — cypress,  orange,  pomegranate,  oleander,  and 
olive. 

Rancho  San  Pedro 

Rancho  San  Pedro,  whose  45,000  acres  of  alfileria- 
covered  grazing  land  stretched  over  hill  and  valley  and 
plain  from  the  seacoast  at  San  Pedro  up  the  estuary  half 
way  to  Los  Angeles,  was  the  third  Spanish  grant  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  very  few  of  these 
ancient  properties  that  have  remained  in  possession  of  the 
heirs  of  the  original  owner. 

San  Pedro  was  one  of  five  ranchos  in  private  possession 
in  1795,  held  under  Governor  Pedro  Fages’  provisional 
grant  of  1784,  which  assigned  it  to  Juan  Jose  Dominguez. 
In  1822  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  Governor  Sola  to 
Sargento  Cristobal  Dominguez,  as  nephew  and  heir  of  Don 
Juan  Jose,  but  it  is  the  name  of  Don  Manuel  Dominguez 
that  is  most  often  connected  with  Rancho  San  Pedro.  Don 
Manuel  took  charge  of  the  great  estate  in  1825,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1882.  These  were  fifty-seven 
vigorous,  productive  years,  that  made  the  name  of  Don 
Manuel  Dominguez  one  to  be  recorded  with  honor  in  the 
annals  of  his  state.  Eancroft  calls  him  “one  of  the  sterling 
men  of  the  old  regime”,  and  Major  Horace  Bell  writes 
heartily  that  “among  all  the  misfortunes  that  befell  the 
great  proprietors  of  California  this  iron  octogenarian  al- 
most alone  stands  as  an  oak  midst  the  desolation  around 
him”.  The  integrity  of  Don  Manuel  was  known  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  rancho  and  its  business,  and  he  held 
many  public  offices,  in  city,  county,  and  state. 

La  Casa  Dominguez 

It  is  a house  of  Don  Manuel’s  that  one  sees  today  on  a 
hillside  to  the  right  hand  of  Truck  Boulevard,  a mile  or  so 
out  from  the  town  of  San  Pedro,  and  in  its  chapel  numerals 
m a stained-glass  window  set  into  the  thick  adobe  wall 
record  the  date  1826. 
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In  the  Chapel  of  the  Dominguez  Adobe.  "The  old  homestead  was  given 
as  a memorial  a few  years  ago  to  the  Claretian  Order  and  is  now 
part  of  the  seminary  for  young  priests." 

The  old  homestead  was  given  as  a memorial  by  a 
Dominguez  descendent  a few  years  ago.  and  is  now  a 
seminary  for  young  priests  of  the  Claretian  Order.  The 
venerable  adobe  has  been  remodeled  to  fulfil  their  needs 
for  classrooms  and  dormitories,  and  the  building  has  been 
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enlarged  by  adding  a new  wing,  also  of  adobe  construction. 
The  stucco  finish  and  the  arches  on  the  east  front  are  de- 
cidedly modern,  and  while  in  the  subdued  and  earnest  piety 
of  its  atmosphere  today  it  is  just  a little  difficult  to  reclaim 
the  picture  of  its  vigorous  past,  still  the  shaded  correilor 
cradles  a shadowy  reminiscence  of  a former  day.  Then  the 
old  rancho  was  the  nearest  dwelling  to  the  port  of  San 
Pedro,  and  from  his  friendly  door  Don  Manuel  dispensed 
the  traditional  hospitality  of  Alta  California  with  a largesse 
that  was  fairly  royal,  while  the  lovely  daughters  of  the 
Dominguez  made  this  house  an  abode  of  comfort  and  gay 
charm  where  guests  lingered  enchanted. 

Rancho  San  Pedro  was  among  the  first  in  California, 
maintaining  some  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  half  as  many 
horses.  From  the  windows  of  the  adobe  one  might  watch 
the  activities  of  the  vast  herds,  with  the  jaunty  vaqueros 
moving  skillfully  among  them,  or  discern  the  approach  of 
visitors  from  the  port  or  from  Los  Angeles.  Within  its  walls 


Dominguez  Adobe  as  it  appears  today  as  a dormitory  ot'  the  Claretian 
College. 
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Mission  San  Fernando,  where  the  Picos  made  their  home  for  a quarter 
of  a century. 

anxious  women  passed  the  breathless  hours  listening,  and 
waiting,  and  praying,  while  on  their  own  land  their  men 
opposed  the  invading  Gringos  in  the  Battle  of  Dominguez 
Rancho  in  1847.  Then  peace  was  restored  and  there  were 
bailes  and  fiestas  again, — with  Gringos  included;  “the 
broad  doors  were  thrown  open  at  the  Casa  Dominguez,  . . . 

and  with  the  genial  Dr.  John  Brinckerhooff  as  interpreter 
and  master  of  ceremonies,  the  balls,  entertainments  and 
company  at  the  Dominguez  house  were  of  the  best  in  all 
California.”1 

Rancho  Ex-Mision  San  Fernando 

After  the  Secularization,  the  Missions  were  tossed  like 
the  feathered  cork  in  a merciless  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  inspired  by  avarice,  and  played  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  the  Governors  of  California,  and  the  sec- 
ular Administrators  of  the  Missions.  During  the  adminis- 

i Major  Horan*  I't'll.  Krmiiiisrvnvcit  of  a Ran;/tr.  p.  200. 
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tration  of  Governor  Pico  the  ruin  of  what  was  left  of  them 
was  consummated.  At  first  they  were  sold  or  rented  in 
batches  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  thus  several  thousand 
acres,  including  the  site  of  the  old  Mision  of  San  Fernando 
Rev,  were  leased  for  nine  years  from  December,  1845,  to 
Andres  Pico,  brother  of  the  Governor  and  gallant  leader  of 
the  California  forces  at  San  Pascual. 

Then  in  March,  1846,  “an  Act  of  the  Departmental 
Assembly  of  California  made  the  Missions  liable  to  the  laws 
of  bankruptcy,  and  authorized  the  Governor  to  sell  them  to 
private  persons.”  In  the  same  year  the  President  of  Mexico 
ordered  Governor  Pico  to  use  all  means  within  his  power 
to  raise  money  to  defend  the  country  against  the  United 
States,  and  with  this  double  authorization,  Don  Pio,  desper- 
ately intent  on  holding  the  Province  against  the  Americans, 
began  to  sell  the  Missions  right  and  left.  Six  months  before 
the  coming  of  Fremont,  Rancho  San  Fernando  was  sold  to 
Juan  Cell's  for  $14,000.  In  1854,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  Don  Andres  bought  from  Cells  an  undivided  half- 
interest in  the  rancho  for  $15,000. 

Thus  the  old  Mission,  shorn  of  its  quondam  magnifi- 
cence, divested  of  its  herds,  its  neophytes  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  became  the  country  home  of  Don  Andres  Pico. 
Here  they  drove  the  Pico  stock,  celebrated  as  the  best- 
blooded  horses  in  the  state,  and  quartered  them,  when  need 
was,  in  the  very  buildings  that  had  housed  the  multifarious 
activities  of  the  Mission.  In  a few  of  the  better  rooms  of 
the  vast,  rambling  building,  already  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  the  ruin  so  soon  to  overtake  it,  Don  Romolo  Pico, 
the  General’s  nephew,  made  his  permanent  home,  while 
Don  Andres  came  there  often  to  lead  the  peaceful  life  of 
a farmer  in  the  brief  interims  between  his  duties  at  the 
Pueblo  as  “State  Senator,  editor  of  the  Spanish  paper, 
deputy  sheriff,  and  receiver  of  the  Land  Office  under  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce.” 

Some  distance  northwestward  from  the  Mission,  in  the 
present  bed  of  the  San  Fernando  Reservoir,  stood  the  adobe 
home  of  Don  Geronimo  Lopez,  at  that  day  the  only  other 
habitation  in  the  whole  San  Fernando  region.  Beside  the 
Mission  buildings  and  the  distant  house  of  Don  Geronimo. 
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General  Andres  Pico,  who  once  owned  half  of  Rancho  Ex-Mision  San  Fer- 
nando and  whose  country  home  was  in  the  Valley. 

with  here  and  there  a trace  of  the  groves  the  Fathers  had 
planted,  the  valley  lay  fallow,  in  its  pristine  form,  the 
variant  golden  beauty  of  its  broad  acres  hemmed  with  the 
incomparable  lapis  hills,  with  moving  brown  herds  of  the 
cattle  and  horses  of  the  Pieos  and  Lopez  alone  enlivening 
the  landscape. 

All  this  was  soon  to  change.  Gringos  came,  who  in 
their  minds’  eyes  saw  wheat  and  farms  rising  from  that 
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Ruins  of  Adobe  of  Andres  and  Romolo  Pico  near  San  Fernando  Mission. 

"It  was  a charming  place,  well  proportioned  and  comfortable.’’ 

fertile  soil  where  the  wild  oats  and  mustard  grew  so  high, 
and  they  set  about  to  realize  their  visions.  Isaac  Lanker- 
shim  bought  the  lower  half  of  the  valley  for  $115,000,  and 
soon  enough,  farms  and  sheep  and  wheat  grew  there  ac- 
cording to  his  prophecy. 

Even  after  the  sale  of  the  southern  half  of  the  rancho, 
however,  times  were  hard  for  the  Picos  and  Cells.  Senator 
McClay,  a San  Francisco  pioneer  of  1851,  had  dreamed  of 
farms  and  orchards  and  industries  for  the  northern  half 
of  the  valley,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  grantees  of  the 
rancho  were  about  to  lose  their  holdings,  he  made  a flying 
trip  to  San  Francisco  and  raised  the  money  to  purchase 
57,000  acres.  His  partners  in  the  venture  were  George  K. 
and  B.  F.  Porter,  also  of  San  Francisco.  The  day  of  wheat 
and  farms,  of  subdivision  and  the  town  of  San  Fernando, 
had  come.  The  vaquero  and  his  restless  herds  passed  forever 
from  the  valley  of  Misibn  San  Fernando. 
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La  Casa  de  Andres  y Romolo  Pico 

In  selling  the  rancho  Don  Andres  retained  for  him- 
self a little  holding  known  as  the  Pico  Reserve.  Here  in 
1873  he  and  Romolo  built  a beautiful  adobe  home,  situated 
a quarter  of  a mile  southwest  of  the  sombre  pile  that  had 
been  the  Mission. 

It  was  a charming  place,  well-proportioned  and  com- 
fortable. When  I first  saw  it  a year  ago,  abandoned  and 
dilapidated  though  it  was,  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  : 
attractive  of  all  the  adobe  houses  of  this  county,  and  at 
that  time  complete  restoration  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult nor  expensive. 

The  ground  plan  is  unique,  consisting  of  a central  rec- 
tangular portion  with  one  single-story  lean-to  room  extend- 
ing to  the  rear  at  either  end  to  frame  a miniature  patio, 
where  four  giant  eucalvpi  grow  at  the  corners  of  a square, 
and  drop  their  curved  leaves  upon  the  adobe  mound  that 
was  once  an  oven. 

The  sloping  roof  wras  shingled,  with  the  adobe  built 
up  clear  to  the  peak  at  either  end.  The  south  wall  enclosed 
a chimney,  with  a small  open  fireplace  downstairs.  The 
stairway  was  of  wood,  and  outside,  of  course,  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  house. 

There  was  a corredor  along  the  front,  its  roof  project- 
ing from  under  the  little  square  windows  that  let  the 
morning  light  into  the  rooms  above.  The  foundation  was  of 
stone,  and  there  was  a little  paving  of  brick  around  each 
of  the  several  patio  doorsteps.  The  interior  color  scheme 
must  once  have  been  light  and  refreshing — whitewashed 
walls  with  green-blue  woodwork,  and  a brown,  unpainted 
floor. 

There  is  no  material  more  enduring  than  adobe,  if  it 
is  protected  from  the  weather,  but  when  the  eaves  become 
broken  and  the  water  gets  to  the  walls,  the  plaster  breaks,  I 
and  the  rain  reaches  the  bricks,  washes  against  them,  wears 
them  down,  and  destruction  is  complete,  in  a surprisingly  I 
short  time.  The  walls  do  not  fall,  they  are  worn  down, 
lower  and  lower  each  year,  until  at  last  they  have  simply  1 
melted  away  into  unmarked  mounds  on  the  valley  floor.  < 
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Such  is  the  depressing  fate  that  now  swiftly  approaches 
the  once  lovely  adobe  of  the  brave  Alta  Californian  general. 
Today  there  are  many  seemingly  poverty-stricken  Mexicans 
living  in  the  district  around  it,  and  usually  one  or  two  may 
be  seen  loitering  about  the  old  adobe  that  stands  so  lone- 
somely  now  in  the  midst  of  a broad  stubble  field.  Mexican 
girls  and  women  go  past  it  at  morning  and  noon  and  night 
from  a nearby  factory.  They  take  no  more  notice  of  the 
old  house  than  they  do  of  the  row  of  stunted  palms  that 
linger  half-heartedly  before  it.  For  them  it  has  no  meaning, 
and  it  looks  more  lonesome  and  abandoned  than  ever  when 
they  go  trooping  by,  chattering  in  high  voices. 

Some  eucalyptus  trees  mark  the  line  where  the  edge 
of  the  corredor  used  to  be,  for  in  one  night  of  destruction 
a year  ago  corredor  and  stairway  and  all  other  detachable 
lumber  was  carried  off  by  unknown  vandals.  I have 
visited  the  home  of  Don  Andres  again,  and  its  melancholy 
aspect  has  filled  me  with  despair.  In  one  short  year,  this, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  adobes  of  all,  has  reached  a 
state  of  decay  from  which  only  heroic  measures  can  rescue 
it,  while  a year  ago  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  pro- 
longed its  existence  indefinitely.  Now  the  entire  roof  has 
gone  the  mysterious  way  of  the  corredor  and  staircase. 
The  storms  have  got  in.  The  plaster  is  falling  off.  The 
floor  is  gone,  and  a ragged  hole  gapes  from  ridge  pole 


Sketch  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and  the  Mission  made  in  1852. 
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Lopez  Adobe  in  San  Fernando.  " — the  house  is  of  a delightful  quaintness.'’ 


to  ground  level,  where  the  bricks  of  the  fireplace  and 
chimney  have  been  torn  from  the  wall. 

La  Casa  cle  Geronimo  Lopez 
Here  is  a chance  to  speak  of  something  more  cheer- 
ful. In  1878  Don  Geronimo  decided  to  move  into  the  new 
town  of  San  Fernando,  which  had  begun  to  boom  about 
1873,  and  his  son  Valentino  built  for  him  the  adobe  that 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Pico  and  McClay  Streets.  During 
the  last  year  it  has  been  restored  and  reoccupied  by 
one  of  Don  Geronimo’s  descendents.  A new  tile  roof  lends 
elegance,  but  the  original  shakes  were  in  better  harmony. 
Tile  roofs  were  forgotten  and  not  yet  foreseen  again,  in 
1878,  but  anyway,  the  house  is  of  a delightful  quaintness, 
for  its  smooth  adobe  walls  are  adorned  with  an  elaborate 
wood  trim  executed  in  the  Victorian  jigsaw  manner.  . . 
rather  surprising,  but  jauntily  attractive.  Still  clinging  to 
the  old  form,  the  house  is  of  two-story  construction  with  an 
outside  stairway,  and  a two-story  corredor  around  three 
sides,  and  there  is  a captivating  old-time  front  garden,  with 
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The  old  Porter  Adobe,  first  building  in  San  Fernando. 

palms,  and  roses,  and  smooth,  round  rocks  built  into  urns 
and  things. 

The  First  Office  Building  of  San  Fernando 
A small  quadrilateral  adobe  building,  with  a high 
shingled  roof,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Pico  and  McClay 
Streets,  to  remind  you  of  George  K.  and  B.  F.  Porter,  the 
first  subdividers  of  the  valley,  wrho  built  it  in  1873.  It  was 
the  first  building  in  the-  town  of  San  Fernando,  and  they 
used  it  as  their  office. 


Rancho  San  Pasqual 

Once  a part  of  the  vast  properties  of  Mision  San  Gabriel, 
Rancho  San  Pascual  was  given  to  Doha  Eulalia  Perez  de 
Guillen,  California’s  oldest  woman,  in  recognition  of  her  long 
devotion  to  the  mission  work. 

Jose,  the  son  of  Doha  Eulalia’s  cousin,  Esteban  Perez, 
was  the  first  white  man  to  build  a home  on  the  rancho. 
This  was  in  1839.  It  had  cost  him  six  horses  and  ten  head  of 
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"Adobe  Flores” — Here  the  Californians  held  their  last  council  of  war 
before  the  surrender  of  General  Andres  Pico  to  General  John  C. 
Fremont. 

cattle  to  buy  out  the  interest  of  another  heir  to  Doha 
Eulalia’s  three  square  leagues  of  oak-dotted  grazing  land. 

La  Casa  cle  Jose  Perez — “ Adobe  Flores' 

The  house  that  Jose  built  still  keeps  a quiet  watch  over 
the  long  vista  toward  the  sea  from  its  vantage  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Raymond  Hill  in  South  Pasadena.  There 
it  nestles  among  old  trees,  impervious  to  the  ceaseless  traffic 
stream  so  near  it  on  Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  and  seems  to  muse 
upon  vanished  scenes  of  a swift  century  of  changes.  Ninety 
winters  it  has  witnessed  the  greening  of  the  winter  plains, 
ninety  seasons  it  has  seen  them  grow  brown  again  in  the 
summer  sun.  Long  gone  are  the  cattle  that  grazed  there. 
The  sheep  are  gone.  No  more  is  the  coming  of  visitors  from 
Los  Angeles  below  heralded  far-off  by  a cloud  of  yellow 
dust  moving  across  the  golden  undulations  of  the  valley. 

“Adobe  Flores”,  as  it  is  called  today,  is  a private 
residence,  but  it  is  permissable  and  well  worth  while  to 
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observe  it  from  the  road  at  the  foot  of  Raymond  Hill,  which 
passes  close  by  its  door.  The  style  of  the  building  is  par- 
ticularly charming,  and  it  is  a choice  example  of  what  per- 
fect harmony  may  obtain  between  an  Alta  California  adobe 
and  the  native  landscape.  The  west  ell  of  the  building  is 
the  older  portion,  built  by  Don  Jose,  while  the  other  wing 
was  added  a little  later.  In  spite  of  having  been  built  near  the 
ovens  of  Mision  San  Gabriel,  the  tile  roof  is  not  original. 

Death  came  upon  Don  Jose  in  1840,  before  he  was  able 
to  complete  buildings  and  stock  the  rancho  as  required  by 
the  Mexican  law.  By  default  the  land  reverted  to  the  public 
domain  and  was  taken  up  by  Manuel  Garfias,  son-in-law 
of  Doha  Encarnacion  Avila,  whose  old  home  has  already 
received  our  attention  as  a famous  Plaza  landmark. 

A little  less  than  ten  years  after  the  adobe  was  built 
by  Don  Jose  came  the  Americans,  conquest-bent.  At  the 
adobe  on  the  Plaza,  Doha  Encarnacion  trembled  in  fear, 
and  prayed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Gringos.  At  the  adobe  of 
Rancho  San  Pascual  Doha  Luisa,  her  daughter,  endured 
the  days  of  anxiety  while  her  husband  took  part  in  the 
futile  resistance  of  the  Californians. 

Don  Manuel  served  as  an  officer  on  Flores’  staff  in  the 
gallant  last  gesture  at  La  Mesa,  and  that  night  followed  his 
General  in  the  retreat  of  the  hopeless  little  army  to  Rancho 
San  Pascual.  From  the  deep  casements  of  the  adobe  Doha 
Luisa  could  see  the  dark  figures  of  the  California  horsemen 
silhouetted  against  the  gloomy  sky  on  top  of  the  hills  of 
South  Pasadena,  as  they  watched  through  the  night  for  the 
American  cavalry  whom  they  expected  to  pursue  them. 
And  while  they  stood  guard,  straining  eyes  and  ears  into 
the  secretive  darkness,  General  Flores  and  his  staff  held 
their  last  council,  there  at  San  Pascual.  Surrender  was  in- 
evitable, all  that  remained  was  to  decide  their  course. 
Andres  Pico  was  left  in  supreme  command,  and  Flores  and 
Manuel  Garfias,  who  were  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Mexican  Army,  sadly  took  leave  of  their  friends  and  the 
distraught  woman  at  the  adobe,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  of  January  11,  started  off  for  safety  and  Sonora. 

Meantime,  the  pursuing  American  cavalry  for  whom 
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The  Old  Mill.  Built,  more  than  a century  ago  by  the  padres  of  San 
Gabriel  Mission. 

they  watched  were  pressing  on  the  other  way,  toward  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  next  day  Commodore  Stockton  made 
history  in  the  deserted  house  of  Doha  Encarnacion  on  the 
Plaza. 

El  Molino  Viejo 

The  famous  old  mill  built  under  direction  of  the  fathers 
of  Mision  San  Gabriel  more  than  100  years  ago,  was  so  long  , 
the  residence  of  Col  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  “the  silver-tongued 
orator  of  California”,  that  some  people  think  it  proper  to 
list  it  as  one  of  the  extant  domestic  adobes.  Col.  Kewen 
purchased  the  mill  and  made  some  alterations  to  adapt  it 
for  use  as  a home,  and  lived  there  with  his  family  until 
1879.  It  has  recently  been  remodeled  by  the  Huntington 
estate  and  is  again  in  use  as  a residence. 

La  Casa  de  Miguel  Blanco 

Michael  White  was  his  real  name,  but  when  he  came 
to  California  in  1829,  after  seafaring  along  the  coast  for  a 
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The  old  Michael  White  Adobe,  with  two  story  frame  wing.  It  stands  on 
north  side  of  Huntington  Boulevard  just  west  of  "La  Ramada.” 


time,  his  name  was  translated  into  Spanish.  He  obtained  a 
grant  of  land  500  varas  square  “just  north  of  Mision  San 
Gabriel,  and  just  west  of  the  Titus  and  Rose  Ranch.  He 
went  there  in  1843  and  lived  there  many  years.”  In  1831 
he  had  married  a daughter  of  Doha  Eulalia  de  Guillen. 
Later  on  Miguel  sold  the  vineyard  and  orchard  he  had 
grown  to  L.  H.  Titus,  and  still  later  it  became  the  property 
of  James  Foord. 

One  section  of  a decrepit  adobe,  to  which  has  been 
added  a two-story  frame  wing  built  of  ship  siding  such  as 
was  used  here  as  early  as  1865,  stands  in  an  orange  grove 
some  distance  back  from  the  street  on  the  north  side  of 
Huntington  Blvd.,  just  west  of  “La  Ramada”,  the  very  much 
built  -over  and  added-on-to  adobe  of  the  renowned  Titus 
Ranch.  As  it  was  identified  for  me  by  an  “old-timer”  as 
“the  old  Foord  place”,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
adobe  was  once  the  home  of  Miguel  Blanco. 
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Rancho  Los  Nietos 

Don  Manuel  Nieto  received  the  second  of  the  great 
Spanish  land  grants  of  California  in  1784,  just  a few  months 
after  San  Rafael  had  been  assigned  to  Julio  Verdugo,  and 
just  three  years  after  the  founding  of  the  little  farming 
settlement  of  Los  Angeles.  Don  Manuel’s  newly-acquired 
holding  lay  to  the  southwest  of  the  embryo  pueblo,  and 
included  all  the  land  between  the  Santa  Ana  and  San 
Gabriel  Rivers  from  the  hill  country  to  the  sea. 

In  time  the  vast  tract  was  divided  into  five  smaller 
ranchos, — Santa  Gertrudes,  Los  Coyotes,  Las  Bolas,  Los 
Cerritos,  and  Los  Alamitos — held  by  Don  Manuel’s  five 
heirs. 

The  two  latter  ranchos  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Long  Beach.  On  each  of  them  still  stands  an  old 
adobe  home  of  unusual  interest. 

Rancho  Los  Alamitos 

This  immense  tract  passed  from  the  Nieto  heirs  into 
the  hands  of  Don  Abel  Stearns  in  the  early  forties,  and  be- 
came his  country  home,  as  well  as  the  grazing  ground  for 
thousands  of  his  cattle.  For  twenty  years  thereafter  life 
at  Los  Alamitos  was  the  colorful  scene  of  the  activities  and 
diversions  of  a wealthy  and  prosperous  ranchero,  although 
the  Stearns  did  not  make  it  their  home  continuously. 

The  awful  years  of  1863  and  1864  brought  the  pros- 
perity of  Southern  California’s  cattle  barons  to  a tragic 
close.  No  more  than  four  inches  of  rain  fell  in  1863,  and 
the  thirsty  land  dragged  out  the  days  until  March  of  1864 
without  so  much  as  a shower.  The  famished  cattle  roamed 
the  plains  in  wild  and  futile  search  for  food  and  water. 
Don  Abel  lost  50,000  head  of  livestock  by  starvation,  the 
26,000  beautiful  acres  of  Los  Alamitos  were  advertised  for 
sale  on  account  of  unpaid  taxes  amounting  to  $152.00,  and 
at  last  went  to  satisfy  a $20,000  mortgage  held  by  Michael 
Reese  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  early  seventies  his  heirs  sold 
the  rancho  to  the  Bixbys,  who  converted  it  into  a vast  sheep 
range. 
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"Like  the  Yankee  Don  Abel  Stearns  at  Los  Alaniitos,  Temple  marie  Los 
Cerritos  his  country  home.”  Dona  Arcadia  Bandini-Stearns  and  Dona 
Rafaela  Cota-Temple  (right)  were  the  respective  mistresses  of  these 
palatial  adobe  homes. 

La  Casa  de  Los  Alamitos 

The  ranch  house,  which  is  situated  on  a little  knoll 
some  distance  east  of  Long  Beach  on  Anaheim  Blvd.,  is  a 
private  residence,  still  the  home,  as  it  has  been  for  fifty 
years,  of  one  branch  of  the  Bixby  family.  While  it  was 
never  as  pretentious  a place  as  Los  Cerritos,  and  has  under- 
gone more  additions  and  alterations,  the  privileged  visitor 
finds  in  it  the  example  par  excellence  of  the  beauty,  rich- 
ness, and  comfort  that  may  be  expressed  in  an  adobe  home. 

The  proportions  of  Los  Alamitos  are  unusually  spac- 
ious, while  its  walls,  more  than  three  feet  thick,  and  the 
simple  quadrilateral  form  of  its  older,  original  portion, 
tend  to  bear  out  the  belief  held  by  many  who  know  the  old 
house  and  its  story  intimately,  that  it  was  built  by  one  of 
the  original  owners  of  the  rancho,  at  an  early  time,  possibly 
over  a century  ago. 

Rancho  Los  Cerritos 

By  1840  Don  Manuel  Nieto’s  descendants  were  very 
numerous.  Rancho  Los  Cerritos  was  held  jointly  by  the  12 
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Cotas — five  brothers  and  seven  sisters.  One  of  these,  Sen- 
orita  Rafaela,  married  the  Yankee  Don  Juan  Temple,  who 
bought  out  the  shares  of  the  other  members  of  her  family, 
and  with  his  lovely  bride  took  possession  of  the  estate. 

La  Casa  de  Don  Juan  Temple 

In  1844  Don  Juan  built  the  famous  adobe  ranch  house 
that  still  stands,  abutting  on  the  grounds  of  the  Virginia 
Country  Club,  just  outside  of  Long  Beach. 

The  shrewd  and  genial  Yankee  had  found  life  in  Mex- 
ico and  California  so  pleasant  and  profitable  that  he  be- 
came a Mexican  citizen  and  took  a California  wife.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  wealthiest  man  in  Mexico, 
and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  California. 
Like  the  Yankee  Don  Abel  Stearns  at  Los  Alamitos,  Temple 
made  Los  Cerritos  his  country  home,  and  maintained  an- 
other residence  in  the  Pueblo.  And  if  Don  Abel’s  city  home 
was  a palace,  Don  Juan’s  country  place  was  a manor — al- 
most, for  it  was  rudely  fortified — it  could  comparatively  be 
called  a castle. 

Don  Juan’s  house  is  the  only  adobe  extant  in  Los 
Angeles  County  that  has  a completely  enclosed  patio,  and 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  any  standing 
here  today.  It  was  built  in  a U shape,  with  a two-story 
central  portion  from  which  two  long  one-story  wings  ex- 
tend, enclosing  on  three  sides  an  enormous  patio , with  a high 
adobe  wall  pierced  by  a gateway  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
carreta,  shutting  it  in  on  the  fourth  side.  Beyond  this  wall 
the  ground  slopes  gently  toward  the  willows  of  the  river 
bottom  a few  rods  distant.  On  this  slope,  looking  toward 
the  sunset,  formerly  lay  the  Italian  garden  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Don  Juan. 

The  red  bricks  that  show  here  and  there  as  the  remains 
of  a walk  around  the  patio,  and  the  paving  of  the  eorvedores , 
was  brought  around  the  Horn  to  California  from  New  Eng- 
land, while  the  woodwork  in  the  house  is  of  hand-finished 
redwood  from  the  north.  The  original  flat  roofs  were 
covered  with  brea,  but  when  in  1866  Don  Juan  sold  Los 
Cerritos  to  Jotham  Bixby,  the  Bixbys  very  soon  replaced 
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enter  through  a doorway  into  the  past.” 


them  with  shakes,  first  over  the  middle  section,  then  over 
the  wings. 

To  cross  the  threshold  of  Los  Cerritos  is  veritably  to 
enter  through  a doorway  into  the  past.  In  the  dreamy  at- 
mosphere of  the  deserted  patio  scenes  of  the  Old  Days  live 
again  for  those  of  sympathy  and  imagination.  If  you  are 
lucky  when  you  visit  there,  you  will  meet  on  the  front 
corrector,  or  in  some  sunny  corner  of  the  patio  an  old,  old 
i'aqaero  whose  dim  eyes  seem  ever  to  be  engaged  with 
visions  of  another  time,  thirty  years  and  more  ago,  when 
Jotham  Bixby  was  the  patron  of  the  rancho  and  Mrs.  Bixby 
his  patrona, — days  when  the  patio  hummed  with  busy 
voices  and  stirred  to  the  tread  of  many  feet,  nights  when 
lights  shone  in  the  windows  of  the  big  upstairs  salas  and 
the  sounds  of  the  music  and  laughter  of  the  patron  and  his 
guests  drifted  down  into  garden. 

“To  whom  does  the  old  house  belong  now?”  I said  to 
the  aged  Californian.  "Pues,  a mi  porqiie  yo  vivo  aipii,"  was 
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Mr-  antl  -Ml's-  Jotham  Bixby.  Mr.  Bixby  purchased  Los  Cerritos  from  Don 
Juan  Temple  in  1866  and  then  lived  there  for  manv  vears  It  is  still 
owned  by  the  Bixby  family.  ' ' 1 

his  naive  reply.'  Thus _ a lord  of  the  manor,  he  sometimes 
looks  tor  a cigar,  or  a bit  of  silver,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
hospitality,  or  extracts  a dollar  from  the  photographers  he 
admits. 

The  south  wing  is  divided  into  seven  rooms  of  varying 
sizes,  and  there  are  about  the  same  number  of  divisions  in 
the  north  wing.  Downstairs  the  front  section  is  divided  in- 
to numerous  rooms  and  offices,  while  the  upper  floor, 
reached  by  a Yankee  stairway  inside,  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  is  divided  into  just  two  huge  salas,  or  parlors,  with 
windows  along  the  patio  side  through  which  one  may  still 
see  a beautiful  sweeping  view  of  the  river,  and  gain  a tiny 
picture  ot  the  primitive  landscape,  in  spite  of  oil  derricks  on 
the  horizon. 

In  the  north  wing  a room  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
front  section  was  used  as  the  kitchen  for  the  pati-oti  and 
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"In  the  dreamy  atmosphere  ot'  the  deserted  patio  (of  Los  Cerritos),  scenes 
of  the  Old  Days  live  again  for  those  of  sympathy  and  imagination.” 


his  family.  Back  of  that  were  dormitories  for  the  vaijueros 
and  their  families,  until  the  last  room  toward  the  garden 
wall.  Here  a small  iron-barred  window  suggests  that  it 
once  served  as  a calabozo  or  jail  for  the  recalcitrant.  Iso- 
lated as  the  ranchos  were,  supporting  groups  of  people  so 
large  that  each  rancho  amounted  to  a small  village  in  itself, 
the  calabozo  was  often  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  casa  de 
campo. 

Across  the  patio  in  the  south  wing  lie  a series  of  pic- 
turesquely interesting  rooms.  The  first  two  off  the  main 
central  section  of  the  house  are  paved  with  brick.  All  the 
others  have  dirt  floors.  In  each  room  a doorway  opens  in- 
to the  patio.  The  first  of  the  brick-paved  rooms  was  a 
bedroom,  in  the  second  there  is  a window  as  tall  as  the 
doorway,  that  is  protected  with  a grille  of  iron  bars.  Pos- 
sibly this  was  la  tiendita,  the  little  store  which  the  ranchero 
often  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  his  retainers  in 
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that  time  when  the  nearest  town  was  at  least  a day’s  jonrney 
away. 

Next  comes  a long,  dark  room.  It  has  no  windows,  but 
there  is  a wide  doorway  in  the  patio  wall.  The  outer  wall  is 
pierced  with  a line  of  openings  up  near  the  roof  that  look 
like  the  portholes  of  a ship.  They  are  scooped  out  of  the 
adobe,  rather  like  funnels,  with  the  rounded  opening  about 
twice  as  large  on  the  interior  of  the  wall  as  on  the  outside. 
Beneath  this  row  of  loopholes  there  is  a very  strange  fire- 
place. It  has  an  adobe  mantel,  supported  by  two  columns 
of  adobe  bricks  set  against  the  wall,  but  there  is  no  chim- 
ney whatever,  so  that  the  mantel  seems  but  a futile  orna- 
ment against  the  smoke-blackened  walls.  The  ancient 
vaquero  declared  that  this  room  served  in  the  old  times  as 
both  kitchen  and  blacksmith  shop.  Quien  sabe?  It  looks, 
too,  as  though  it  might  have  been  a smoke  house  where  they 
prepared  jerked  beef,  immense  quantities  of  which  were 
included  in  the  California  diet  then. 

The  four  rooms  beyond  the  eocina  are  claimed  by  the 
old  vaquero  to  have  been  quarters  for  the  cowboys  and 
herdsmen.  All  but  one  of  them  now  have  wide  carriage 
doorways  cut  in  from  the  patio  side.  Doorways  in  the  outer 
wall  have  been  filled  in  with  adobe  bricks,  and  there  is  not 
a window  in  any  of  these  rooms.  But  along  the  outer  wall, 
high  up  under  the  beams,  tiny  loopholes,  a group  of  two  in 
each  room,  are  formed  by  laying  three  adobe  bricks  end  to 
end  so  as  to  leave  a triangular  opening. 

It  is  in  such  memory-haunted  and  deserted  places  as 
Los  Cerritos  that  you  will  best  discover  the  spirit,  the 
architecture,  or  whatever  it  is  you  are  seeking,  of  old  Alta 
California.  The  residences  that  have  been  listed  here  have 
all,  in  the  interiors,  at  least,  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
modern  living,  and  while  they  retain  the  alluring,  time- 
laden atmosphere  that  clings  about  the  walls  of  every  old 
adobe,  still  they  are  the  homes  of  modern  people.  History 
and  romance  unadulterated  await  you  beyond  the  portals 
of  Los  Cerritos  and  La  Casa  Avila,  and  the  others  that  stand 
lonesome  and  deserted,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  cry  out 
for  your  attention — to  save  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

(Concluded  in  next  issue) 


Los  Angeles,  - - Plaza  (X.  Los  Angeles  St.)  - rented,  Chinese  stores  - - ■ built  by  Vicente  Lugo,  c.  18155 
- - 11,  16,  18  Olvera  St.  - - - - maintained  as  landmark  - - Dona  Encarnacion  Avila, 

built  about  1818, 


Tomas  Sanchez,  184, '5 

- - Cadillac  and  Shenandoah  - to  be  restored  by  descen-  Rancho  Rincon  de  los  Rneyes,  built 

(hint  of  original  owner  • - by  Antonio  .lose  Rocha,  1865 

.os  Angeles  ■ Third  and  Fairfax  Sts.  - - - residence Rancho  La  Brea,  Antonio  Rocha, 
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Rfo  Hondo  Bridge  - - - residence 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  PAREDON  BLANCO 
UNDER  A CALIFORNIA  SUN 

— By  — 

FRANCISCA  LOPEZ  DE  B ELD  ERR  AIN* 

Standing  as  a great  sentinel,  overlooking  the  already 
established  City  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Los  Angeles,  the  great 
Paredon  Blanco* 1  thrived,  flourished  and  produced  manifold 
crops  for  its  earliest  inhabitants.  Now  Los  Angeles  was  in 
its  infancy,  but  life  was  there  and  around  it.  It  was  an  in- 
dustrious, home-loving  life  with  its  purposeful,  manifold, 
wholesome  and  co-operative  activities. 

In  1826  there  sat  in  the  Council  Chamber,  officiating  as 
Alcalde  (Mayor)  of  the  town  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Los 
Angeles,  the  illustrious  Claudio  Lopez  who  came  to  Alta 
California  with  Fr.  Palou  in  1773.  His  son,  Esteban,  acted 
as  a councilman.  Don  Claudio  not  only  served  his  com- 
munity well  officially,  but  gave  more  than  forty  years  of 
his  life  assisting  the  missionaries  to  Christianize  the  ab- 
origines of  Alta  California  and  to  open  up  the  country.  In 
this  way  he  helped  to  prepare  a way  for  the  prosperous  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  this  fair  land. 

Being  a good  judge  of  land  values,  Don  Esteban  Lopez 
established  his  home  on  Paredon  Blanco  (White  Bluff)  ten 
years  later.  The  land  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Ayuntamiento  on  Sept.  28,  1835. 2 

Don  Esteban’s  possessions  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
embraced  many  acres,  some  of  which  he  divided  among  his 
children,  reserving  for  himself  and  his  second  wife3  that 


• The  author  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  famous  Claudio  Lopez  y de 
Mora,  who  when  a very  young  man  assisted  the  missionaries  in  instructing 
the  Indians  in  arts,  crafts  and  agriculture,  and  who  for  over  forty  years  was 
manager  of  San  Gabriel  Mission.  His  family  was  connected  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Lancaster  family,  known  as  Alencaster  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  paper 
Is  a distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  Los  Angeles.  It  proves  that  Industry 
and  agriculture  were  not  confined  to  the  great  ranchos.  Several  facts  are  significant, 
the  successful  attempt  at  horticulture,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Pueblo,  the  first 
successful  attempt  of  raising  cotton  in  the  state,  the  making  of  filigree  jewelry,  an 
old  art  of  Spain,  and  an  ancient  art  of  Mexico,  the  purchase  of  Indians  as  slaves  at 
a very  late  date,  and  the  active  commercial  intercourse  with  San  Francisco  during 
the  fifties. — Note  of  Publication  Committee. 

1.  Paredon  Blanco  (White  Bluff)  so  called  by  the  early  Californians  be- 
cause it  was  covered  with  a fine  white  sand.  The  section  is  now  known  as 
Hollenbeck  Heights. 

2.  Recorder’s  office,  Book  4,  p.  39,  411. 

3.  Children  of  Esteban  Lopez  and  his  first  wife  Maria  del  Sacramento 
Valdez;  Four  sons;  Francisco,  Julio,  JosA  Antonio,  Geronimo;  four  daughters; 
Concepcidn,  Catalina,  Josefa,  Manuela.  There  were  no  children  by  the  second 
marriage. 
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part  between  what  is  now  Third  and  Fourth  Streets.  He 
built  his  home  on  the  bluff  about  thirty  feet  south  from 
the  present  site  of  Third  Street.  The  house,  built  of  adobe, 
faced  the  west,  overlooking  his  possessions.  Although 
modest  in  structure,  it  was  comfortable.  Immediately  after 
the  completion  of  his  house,  he  began  to  prepare  the  land 
for  the  setting  out  of  fruit  trees  and  vines. 

In  a short  time  prosperity  smiled  on  all  sides  and  wel- 
comed the  foreigner.  Soon  after,  Don  Esteban  established 
his  younger  son,  Don  Geronimo,  on  a piece  of  land  south 
of  where  7th  street  runs  to-day.  There  Don  Geronimo 
built  an  attractive  house  and  cultivated  the  land  in  orchard 
and  vineyard.  Two  children  were  born  to  Don  Geronimo 
in  this  home,  one  of  whom,  J.  J.  Lopez,  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Tejon  Rancho  for  over  fifty  years,  ever  since 
1873.  At  that  time  the  ranch  was  owned  by  General  Ed- 
ward F.  Beal. 

North  of  the  home  of  Don  Geronimo,  one  of  his  sisters, 
Manuela  Lopez  de  Ruiz4  had  her  house,  an  orchard  and  a 
garden.  Another  sister,  Josefa  Lopez  de  Carrion,  built  her 
house  on  the  spot  where  the  late  Mr.  Hollenbeck’s  residence 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  She  cultivated  the  lands 
below.  Her  son,  Saturnino  Carrion,  sold  the  property  to 
Mr.  Hollenbeck  about  the  year  1874.  Don  Saturnino  then 
bought  a large  tract  of  land  near  the  city  of  Pomona,  where 
his  children  still  live.  Another  daughter  of  Don  Esteban, 
Maria  de  la  Concepcion  Lopez  married  Don  Ygnacio  Palo- 
mares,  owner  of  the  big  Rancho  de  San  Jose,  the  site  of 
Pomona.  Another  daughter,  Catalina  Lopez,  married  Dr. 
George  Joseph  Rice  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  1835, 
Dr.  Rice  took  his  family  east.  With  him  went  also  his 
seven  year  old  brother-in-law,  Jose  Antonio  Lopez,  who  did 
not  return  until  a young  man.  When  speaking  of  the  east 
and  his  voyage  around  the  perilous  Cape  Horn  and  to  Alaska, 
his  stories  read  like  a fairy  tale,  especially  his  account  of 
the  shipwreck  and  his  miraculous  escape  with  the  passengers 

4.  At  this  house,  she  conducted  one  of  the  first  boarding:  schools  in 
Southern  California  ( 1S3S  In  1S51).  Among  her  pupils  were  Francisco  and  Luis 
Palomares.  sous  of  Ygnacio  Palomares.  owner  of  the  Rancho  de  San  Jose.  My  sister. 
Juanita  I.opez  Warren  Lazzarevich,  also  learned  her  first  lessons  in  Aunt  Manuela’a 
school.  She  is  now  over  eighty-five  years  old.  but  she  relates  with  relish  the 
mischievous  behavior  of  these  early  California  schoolmates. 
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floating  for  hours  upon  sugar  casks  and  other  wreckage. 
He  told  such  marvelous  tales  that  the  Californians  called 
them  mentiras  (lies) . 

In  the  year  1837,  Don  Esteban  gave  his  son  Francisco 
Lopez,* * 6  mi  padre,  a large  tract  of  land  as  a wedding  endow- 
ment. The  land  was  next  that  of  his  father.  The  two 
properties  were  divided  by  a narrow  water  ditch.  It  took 
Don  Francisco  but  a few  years  to  transform  the  wild  stretch 
of  land  into  a veritable  paradise.  Don  Francisco  did  not 
only  look  after  his  orchard  and  vineyard,  but  managed  other 
affairs  at  the  same  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  he  began 
to  export  grapes  to  San  Francisco.  His  were  the  best  and 
ripened  earlier  than  any  other  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
These  grapes  were  sold  for  ten  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 
After  a while  the  crops  were  sold  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession to  Don  Mateo  Keller,  who  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1850.  Later,  an  Italian,  named  Trabucco,  a merchant  from 
San  Francisco,  bought  the  grapes  and  superintended  the 
packing  himself.  In  1859,  another  merchant  from  San 
Francisco  named  Gilmore  got  a contract  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  grapes  and  directed  the  packing.  Don  Fran- 
cisco also  made  wines  from  the  grapes  that  were  left  and 
brandy  from  the  sugar  cane. 

In  1851,  Don  Francisco  had  a contract  from  Mr.  Phineas 
Banning  for  hauling  freight  from  San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles, 
using  in  this  contract  a train  of  over  twenty-five  carretas 
(ox  carts).  He  also  furnished  lumber  for  building  and 
took  building  contracts.  He  brought  the  lumber  for  Don 
Benito  Wilson’s  home  from  a saw-mill  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.6  Some  time  in 
the  early  fifties,  Don  Francisco  and  Don  Mateo  Keller 
planted  a field  with  cotton  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
south  of  the  Wolfskill  tract  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
city,  which  yielded  a fine  crop.  Not  finding  a market  for 
it  in  California,  the  industry  was  abandoned.  This  was 
the  first  successful  attempt  at  raising  cotton  in  the  state. 

5.  Francisco  Lopez  was  often  called  by  his  nickname,  Chico.  He  married 

Maria  del  Rosario  AJmenarez  y Ceseiia. 

6-  This  house  was  built  on  Mr.  Wilson’s  Lake  Vineyard  Rancho,  now 
a Part  of  the  Santa  Anita  Rancho  (Lucky  Baldwin  estate).  Originally,  the 
property  was  part  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  lands.  After  secularization,  it 
was  granted  to  Claudio  Lopez. 
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Don  Francisco  built  his  first  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff ; it  was  a large  house  of  five  rooms,  built  of  adobe, 
and  here  some  of  his  children  were  born.  Nearby  were  the 
granaries,  workingmen’s  quarters,  tool  rooms.  There  was, 
also,  a plateria  (silver  smith  shop)  where  two  men  made  silver 
and  gold  filigree  jewelry.  The  house  had  a long,  wide 
corridor  and  in  front  was  a large,  shady  grapevine  arbor, 
the  floor  of  which  was  kept  covered  with  white  sand.  Many 
a joyous  re-union  took  place  in  this  charming  arbor.7 

In  the  year  1855,  Don  Francisco  enlarged  his  already 
extensive  holdings  by  the  addition  of  a twenty-five  acre 
orchard  with  all  kinds  of  profitable  fruit  trees,  sugar  cane, 
and  a vineyard.  This  property  adjoined  the  original  tract 
on  the  north  side,  extending  his  land  north  to  Aliso  Street, 
now  Summit  Avenue,  and  on  the  east  to  where  Pleasant 
Avenue  now  runs.  He  acquired  several  other  parcels  of 
land  by  buying  when  good  opportunity  to  do  so  was  afforded. 

Don  Francisco’s  second  house  was  built  in  the  year 
1858  on  the  high  bluff,  the  site  being  seventy  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  bluff.  Here  I was  born.  It  was  built  of 
adobe  and  faced  the  dear,  blessed  town  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Los  Angeles.  The  house  had  five  spacious  rooms,  all 
nicely  finished.  The  ceilings  were  of  white  canvas,  adorned 
with  pretty  designs.  Light-colored  wood  was  used  for  the 
floors;  the  walls  were  white.  A mopboard  six  inches  high 
ran  all  along  the  walls  of  the  parlor.  It  formed  the  base 
of  a deep  border  about  two  and  one-half  feet  high,  imitating 
brown  marble,  headed  by  a brown  moulding  making  a nice 
finish,  and  also  serving  as  a protection  for  the  wall,  as  the 
chairs  were  placed  close  to  the  wall.  This  room  was  about 
thirty  feet  long.  It  had  two  doors  of  exit,  a French  door 
with  heavy  wooden  shutters.  This  faced  the  town.  Be- 
sides the  bolts,  there  was  an  iron  bar  which  was  laid  across 
at  the  middle  of  the  door  on  the  inside.  There  were  two 
large  windows  with  twelve  panes  each.  Since  then  I have 
taken  a great  dislike  to  paned  windows  with  so  many  sharp 
comers.  These  windows  had  stout  shutters.  At  each  end 
of  the  parlor,  a door  opened  into  a bedroom.  These  had 


7.  An  arbor  or  ramada  was  a common  feature  of  California  country  houses. 
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only  one  window  each.  They  were  like  the  other  windows, 
with  the  addition  of  heavy  iron  bars,  painted  green.  All 
of  the  woodwork  on  the  outside  of  the  house  was  painted 
green.  The  east  door  opened  into  the  dining  room,  from 
there  to  a large  corridor.  At  the  north  end  there  was  a 
capacious  pantry,  next  to  it  a baggage  room.  The  house 
had  a brea  roof.  Many  houses  in  the  town  were  roofed 
with  brea  (pitch)  brought  from  the  site  of  the  Hancock 
Park  pits,  where  the  prehistoric  animals  were  found.  One 
day,  after  visiting  the  County  Museum,  I went  to  see  my 
very  aged  Uncle  Geronimo,  who  used  to  have  oxen  for  the 
hauling  of  the  brea.  I told  him  among  the  anti-diluvian 
animals,  I saw  the  heads  of  two  oxen.  With  disgust,  he 
exclaimed,  “Before  the  flood,  indeed!  What  will  those 
scandalous  gringos  say  next — those  are  simply  the  heads 
of  the  poor  oxen  I lost  in  the  brea,  the  heads  of  my  Pinto 
and  my  Hercules!”  Later,  the  brea  was  torn  off  and  a 
shingle  roof  was  built  over  it,  high  enough  for  a spacious 
garret  which  was  well  utilized  for  storing  fruits  for  winter. 

Pears,  apples,  pomegranates  were  buried  in  white  sand 
on  shelves  along  the  walls;  also  vegetables,  and  fine  big 
bunches  of  ripe  grapes  hung  on  nails  from  the  rafters, 
which  would  keep  fresh  until  late  in  the  winter.  The  prin- 
cipal rooms  opened  out  on  the  long,  wide  corridor  with  fine 
red  brick  floor,  supported  by  stout  pillars  entirely  covered 
with  different  kinds  of  vines,  the  Passion  flower  predominat- 
ing. These  vines,  in  their  growth,  interlaced  so  as  to  form 
a thick,  protecting  rendezvous  for  numerous  small  birds. 
Linnets,  robins,  and  tiny  humming  birds  in  their  bright  plum- 
age flitted  in  and  out,  sucking  honey  from  the  Passion  flower, 
and  made  music  the  livelong  day.  This  porch  used  to  be 
our  schoolroom.  Here,  we,  with  two  or  three  neighbors’ 
children,  learned  our  first  letters.  We  had  a nice  old  lady 
for  our  teacher,  and  here,  too,  we  studied  our  catechism, 
and  learned  to  say  the  Ten  Commandments  by  heart.  The 
porch  was  cool  and  shady,  and  screened  from  the  wind  by 
the  vines.  It  made  a lovely  schoolroom.  Here  on  this 
porch  it  was  the  custom,  in  the  evenings,  and  especially  in 
summer,  for  all  the  servants  to  kneel  down  and  join  in 
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prayer  while  my  father  said  the  Rosary  for  the  family  in 
the  parlor. 

Thirty  feet  away  from  the  front  of  the  corridor,  there 
stood  a grand  old  pepper  tree  decked  with  a profusion  of 
great  bunches  of  tiny  creamy  blossoms  and  here  and  there 
bright  bunches  of  its  red  berries,  forming  in  all  a huge  bou- 
quet. Our  home  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  as  it  stood 
fronting  the  grandeurs  of  the  west  and  its  sublime  sunsets. 
Land  made  ready  by  the  power  of  God  for  human  hands 
to  embellish!  Embellished  by  the  courageous  civilizers 
that  came  with  the  immortal  missionaries. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  yard  was  a deep  well  which 
produced  delicious,  cool  water,  but  there  was  just  enough 
water  for  the  use  of  the  house,  as  the  strong  current  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  would  stop  up  the  well  with  sand  which 
had  to  be  removed  often.  By  the  well,  in  later  years,  there 
stood  an  enormous  acacia  tree.  It  called  the  attention  of 
everyone  to  it  because  of  its  size.  When  in  bloom  it  would 
become  covered  with  huge  bunches  of  cream-white  aro- 
matic blossoms. 

When  a very  young  child,  one  morning  I went  down  to 
the  orchard  for  a stroll,  when  Miss  Charlotte,  Miss  Maria 
Boyle’s  maiden  aunt,  called  me  to  come  over  to  see  her 
flower  garden.  It  was  a fine  garden  indeed! 

A narrow  ditch  with  running  water  divided  my  father’s 
orchard  from  Mr.  Boyle’s.  Their  flower  garden,  the  finest 
fruit  trees,  and  their  most  exuberant  grapevines,  started 
from  the  border  of  this  little  ditch. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  everything  that  grew  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ditch  was  better  than  on  our  side.  The  big 
bunches  of  purple  velvety  grapes  half  hidden  under  luxu- 
riant leaves  looked  more  tempting  than  ours,  and  of  which 
I could  easily  have  helped  myself,  but  my  mother’s  early 
training  taught  us  to  hold  other  people’s  goods  as  sacred, 
so  all  I could  do  was  to  feast  my  eyes  on  them. 

Going  by  a row  of  trees,  I noticed  some  small  plants 
with  tiny  pink  and  white  blossoms  set  around  the  trunks 
of  the  trees.  They  seemed  exquisite  to  me  and  their  in- 
nocent-looking calyx  took  my  eye  and  held  me  spellbound 
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to  the  spot.  This  was  the  first  time  I had  seen  a daisy. 

Miss  Charlotte  looked  back  and  saw  me  standing  in- 
tently admiring  the  dear  little  flowers.  She  asked  me  what 
was  the  matter,  and  my  only  explanation  was  “Pretty ! 
pretty  flowers!”  That  was  all  I could  say  in  English. 

She  came  back  smiling  and  picked  a little  bunch  of 
them  and  put  it  in  my  hand.  It  made  me  very  happy. 
Further  on  we  went  by  an  acacia  tree  in  bloom  and  I 
thought  it  was  a beautiful  tree,  and  there  were  many  tiny 
acacia  plants  growing  from  seeds  that  had  dropped  from 
the  tree.  Encouraged  by  Miss  Charlotte’s  kind  liberality, 
I asked  her  if  she  would  please  give  me  one  of  those  little 
trees.  (She  could  understand  Spanish  a little.)  They 
were  just  about  seven  inches  high.  Very  graciously,  she 
pulled  up  one,  pressed  wet  soil  on  the  root,  and  wrapped 
a fig  leaf  around  it.  When  my  memorable  visit  was  over, 
I went  running  up  the  bluff  to  show  mother  my  highly  ap- 
preciated presents.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  plant  the 
little  tree  by  the  well,  and  it  grew  and  grew  and  I gloried 
in  seeing  it  grow.  It  stood  by  the  well  over  fifty  years,  to 
my  knowledge.  When  father’s  homestead  passed  into 
other  hands,  father  asked  the  new  owner  to  spare  the  tree, 
as  his  daughter  had  planted  it  when  she  was  a little  child, 
and  the  tree  was  spared. 

In  this  short  article  I will  try  to  portray  as  truly  as 
possible  what  I remember  of  the  old  home  on  the  bluff 
where  I was  born,  so  I will  go  back  to  the  year  1864. 
Despite  the  lapse  of  time,  I will  picture  myself  a small 
child  again  standing  on  the  high  bluff,  and  run  my  eyes 
once  again,  as  of  old,  over  that  part  of  the  valley  that  lay 
between  the  east  side  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  and  Paredon 
Blanco  (White  Bluff),  later  called  Boyle  Heights,  now  Hol- 
lenbeck Heights.  From  there,  I see  the  landscape  as  it 
looked  at  that  happy  time,  entirely  covered  with  all  shades 
of  green,  from  the  delicate  Nile  to  gorgeous  emerald.  I 
could  tell  from  the  distance  the  kinds  of  fruit  trees  each 
patch  grew  from  the  shade  of  the  leaves.  The  vineyards 
were  at  a distance,  fields  of  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  alfalfa 
gracefully  waving  in  space.  A large  sugar-cane  patch, 
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with  its  long  slender  leaves  glimmering  in  the  sun  (it  was 
the  species  of  which  white  sugar  is  made).  Nearer  to 
the  bluff  were  the  orchards  with  a great  variety  of  fruit 
trees,  too  many  to  enumerate.  But  though  these  trees  were 
too  numerous  to  specify,  I will  not  forget  to  identify  my  fa- 
vorite trees,  the  ones  that  bore  my  best  liked  fruits.  These 
were  visited  more  frequently  by  me  than  the  rest,  when  in 
season,  and  sometimes  before — then  hard  punishment  was 
administered,  invariably  accompanied  with  the  unsavory  cas- 
tor oil.  I can  see  the  immense  apricot  trees — thickly  cov- 
ered with  their  glossy  verdure,  sprinkled  over,  as  it  seemed, 
with  round,  mellow,  golden  fruit,  they  made  an  admirably 
beautiful  sight  to  rest  one’s  eyes  upon  as  they  stood  to  the 
left  of  the  principal  avenue  that  led  into  the  orchard,  while 
numbers  of  mocking  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  wondrous 
songs.  Then  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  peaches  would 
draw  me  on — they  were  not  large,  nor  attractive,  but  oh, 
how  sweet,  as  were  all  the  fruits  the  missionaries  brought 
with  them  to  Alta  California!  There  were  rosy-cheeked 
pears,  de  San  Juan  (St.  John),  so  called  as  they  ripen  about 
the  24th  of  June,  St.  John’s  day.  There  were  oranges, 
lemons,  sweet  limes,  citrons,  walnuts,  pomegranates,  al- 
monds, apples,  mulberry  trees,  plums!  The  Mission  figs 
when  so  ripe  that  their  skins  crack,  are  rich,  but  have  never 
seemed  as  good  to  me  as  when  I ate  them  sitting  on  a high, 
stout  branch  of  the  tree  hidden  by  the  huge  protecting 
leaves.  There  were  long  rows  of  these  trees  along  the  bor- 
der of  the  zanja  (water  ditch)  that  ran  along  the  foot  of 
the  bluff.  Nearby  was  the  flower  garden,  where  the  wrhite 
and  pink  moss  roses,  lilacs,  snowballs  and  hollyhocks  tow- 
ered above  the  lilies,  verbenas,  marigolds,  violets  and 
daisies.  In  some  parts  along  the  zanja  there  were  real  thickets 
of  sweet-scented  Rosas  de  Castilla  and  other  kinds  of  roses. 
Here  and  there  a bed  of  azafran  (saffron),  another  of  anis 
(anise)  and  flax. 

There  were  two  baths  by  the  side  of  the  zanja,  one, 
near  the  house,  and  the  other  in  la  liuerta  de  medio  (the 
middle  orchard) . The  baths  were  made  of  wood  lined  with 
tin.  The  water  from  the  zanja  filled  the  baths  by  means 
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of  a flood-gate  and  the  water  from  the  baths  filled  a pool 
below,  which  was  used  for  swimming.  In  1850  my  father 
bought  two  slaves,  a boy  and  a girl,  Yuma  Indians,  from 
Colorado,  for  five  hundred  dollars  in  horses.  He  brought 
them  to  our  home.  The  girl  was  a very  good  swimmer 
and  taught  my  sister  to  swim.  I was  too  small  then  to 
learn.  This  girl  is  still  living.  She  grew  up  to  become  a 
very  fine  woman,  very  pious,  and  married  one  of  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  orchard.  I do  not  know  what  became 
of  the  boy,  for  he  ran  away  when  he  was  about  twenty-five, 
and  we  never  heard  from  him  again.  A small  glimmering 
arroyo  (creek)  which  divided  the  land  into  two  parts,  east 
and  west,  made  its  way  over  the  whitest  sand  and  pebbles 
I have  ever  seen.  This  arroyo  was  bordered  with  thickets 
of  willows,  elder  and  other  small  trees. 

At  the  northwest  end  of  the  orchard  was  another  sugar- 
cane patch  from  which  molasses  and  panocha  in  big  quan- 
tities were  manufactured.  The  sugar-cane  itself  found 
profitable  markets  among  the  Mexicans  and  Chinese,  in  fact 
everybody  liked  to  chew  it  and  extract  its  delicious  juice. 
The  trapiches  (sugar  mills)  were  built  about  150  feet  north- 
east of  the  house.  They  were  a rude  contrivance  worked 
by  a horse  hitched  to  a pole,  the  horse  going  around  and 
around,  working  the  trapiches  so  that  the  cane  was  crushed 
and  the  juice  ran  into  a wooden  trough,  from  which  it  was 
taken  and  put  into  huge  kettles  and  cooked  until  it  got  to 
a certain  consistency,  then  it  was  poured  into  round  moulds 
about  two  inches  deep  carved  out  on  long  thick  planks  which 
were  placed  on  hard,  level  surfaces.  When  the  contents 
of  these  moulds  were  hardened,  they  were  taken  out  and 
packed  for  export.  Sometimes  we  children  were  allowed 
to  sit  up  late  and  wait  for  the  syrup  to  cool. 

Nearby  were  the  tapeistes,  twenty  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide,  set  up  on  posts  four  feet  high,  made  of  carrizo  (Califor- 
nia bamboo),  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  were  dried  by  the  sun. 
My  mother  was  a most  efficient  woman,  supervising  the  work 
of  drying  these  fruits,  also  vegetables,  and  making  delicious 
jams,  which  were  cleverly  done  up  in  corn  husks  like  the 
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tamales.1  The  jams  would  keep  for  years  in  these  receptacles. 
An  herb  called  cha  grew  in  abundance  in  the  orchards.  It 
was  similar  to  the  plant  from  which  the  Chinese  make  their 
cha  (tea)  and  the  Californians  years  ago  called  tea  cha.  Now 
they  use  the  Spanish  word  te.  The  vessel  in  which  cha  was 
prepared  for  use  was  called  charera.  The  herb  grew  wild  in 
all  of  the  orchards  and  nearly  all  of  the  settlers  made  tea  from 
it  by  steeping  the  leaves  in  boiling  water. 

But  my  mother  obtained  a recipe  for  the  preparation 
of  the  leaves  in  a more  scientific  manner.  The  entire  plant 
was  washed,  the  leaves  picked  and  put  through  a steaming 
process,  then  rolled  in  the  hands  while  still  moist,  after 
which  they  were  dropped  into  a wooden  vessel  {batea  de 
Pdlo).  When  dry  each  measure  was  mixed  with  a certain 
number  of  dried  orange  blossoms,  which  gave  the  tea  a de- 
licious, aromatic  flavor.  It  was  also  valuable  medicinally 
being  a heart  sedative.  (It  resembles  the  orange  pekoe 
tea  of  today).  The  tea  was  used  in  the  home  and  sent  to 
the  stock  ranch,  called  El  Rancho  de  Chico  Lopez,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  south  of  Elizabeth  Lake,  then  La  Laguna  de 
Chico  Lopez,  for  the  use  of  the  vaqueros. 

The  seed  of  the  cha  was  black,  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  crowned  at  the  upper  end  with  tenacious 
stickers.  The  Americans  called  them  Spanish  needles 
This  home  product  was  delicious,  and  once  played  an  im- 
portant part  for  the  government.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  Civil  War,  several  valiant  Southerners,  probably  orig- 
inally from  Texas,  as  the  Californians  called  them  Tejanos 
became  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  El  Monte,  where  they 
had  settled  with  their  families.  They  were  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Democrats,  and  the  presence  of  so  many  Northerners 
and  Federals  filled  their  souls  with  ire.  They  decided  to 
seek  a new  home,  where  they  could  breathe ^pure  Demo- 
cratic air.  They  moved  to  a little  valley  in  the  Tehachepi 
Mountains.2  Rumors  reached  the  Federal  headquarters 
that  the  Southern  Mountaineers  were  collecting  arms  and 
recruiting  an  army  for  an  attack  on  Los  Angeles.  Orders 


?>'  ^2oSe ,lvere  sent.to  l'ie  ranch  for  the  vaqueros'  lunch 
- Near  the  present  town  of  Tehachepi. 
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were  received  by  United  States  Marshal  H.  D.  Barrows,  re- 
quiring an  investigation.  The  Southerners  had  made  the 
threat  that  the  first  Republican  daring  to  enter  into  their 
domain  would  be  hanged  from  the  highest  oak  tree!  No 
revenue  officer  would  accept  the  task  of  venturing  into  the 
stronghold.  Finally  my  brother-in-law,  William  Crossman 
Warren,  United  States  Deputy  Marshal,  ventured  to  take  the 
risk.  He  determined  to  disguise  himself  as  a peddler. 
Knowing  of  the  store  house  of  our  hacienda,  he  went  to  my 
mother  and  begged  for  some  of  her  good  things. 

My  father’s  large  spring  wagon  was  soon  loaded  for 
the  adventure.  There  was  a large  chest  filled  with  my 
mother’s  famous  cha,  dried  fruits  and  the  delicious  jams  in 
their  corn  husk  coverings  in  the  shape  of  tamales.  Al- 
though but  a small  girl  at  the  time,  I remember  well  the 
wagon,  covered  with  a brand  new  canvas,  and  the  brave 
officer  holding  the  lines  of  the  team  of  strong  horses,  which 
might  carry  him  to  his  death.  He  drove  away  with  my 
mother’s  blessing,  and  we  watched  him  disappear  around 
the  corner. 

The  peddler  arrived  at  the  settlement  and  received  a 
warm  welcome,  as  all  of  his  kind  did  at  that  time.  He 
travelled  from  ranch  to  ranch,  finding  each  home  built  of 
large,  square  logs,  all  warm  and  cozy.  Evidently  for  the 
simple  reason  of  inspiring  respect,  each  home  had  a minia- 
ture arsenal,  and  the  men  never  ventured  out  without  a 
rifle,  pistol  and  knife  secured  to  a well-filled  cartridge  belt. 

The  people  were  hospitable,  open-hearted  and  enjoy- 
ing prosperity.  The  only  discordant  note  Deputy  Warren 
heard  was  the  hatred  still  expressed  for  the  Republicans, 
and  a threat  to  hang  the  first  one  who  would  invade  their 
domain.  Of  course,  Warren  agreed  with  them,  but  a little 
shiver  sped  down  his  spine  at  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  to  him  if  the  Southerners  might  suspect  his  identity ! 
Soon,  his  investigation  was  made  and  his  load  sold  at  good 
prices.  The  women  asked  him  to  come  again.  They  said 
they  wanted  more  cha,  as  it  was  the  best  they  had  tasted. 
He  did  not  linger  for  it  was  not  safe  for  a Republican  and 
a federal  officer  to  be  around  the  vicinity.  They  had  defied 
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any  man  to  collect  revenues  from  them.  And  so  far  as 
deponent  sayeth  no  one  ever  tried  it! 

Having  an  empty  wagon  and  a dowrn  hill  road  to  travel 
homeward,  the  horses  feeling  gay,  Warren  sped  along,  not 
feeling  entirely  sure  that  a bullet  might  not  come  whistling 
from  his  deceived  customers  in  the  Tehachepi.  He  hustled 
along  to  Willow  Springs,  a station  on  the  Mojave  desert, 
where  he  rested  the  horses  a bit,  then  hastened  to  Elizabeth 
Lake,  where  he  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon. 

He  made  an  astonishing  record  for  the  trip  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a hero,  his  speed  being  as  highly  praised  then 
as  Lindbergh’s  is  now.  He  spent  the  night  at  Elizabeth 
Lake,  breathing  easily  again. 

He  was  received  with  honors  by  the  Marshal  and  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  when  he  arrived  at  dusk  the  follow- 
ing day  with  the  cheering  news  that  the  warm-hearted 
Southerners  were  not  planning  any  attack,  were  hard-work- 
ing and  honest,  and  all  that  they  wanted  was  to  be  left 
strictly  alone  to  live  as  they  pleased. 

About  a hundred  feet  south  of  the  house  was  a sixty 
foot  room  where  wine  casks  containing  several  kinds  of 
wine,  manufactured  on  the  premises,  were  kept.  Close  by 
was  a shoemaker’s  shop  where  a Mexican  made  shoes, 
chamois  leather  shoes  being  his  specialty.  The  working- 
men’s quarters  were  next;  the  stable  followed  and  the  cor- 
rals and  dairy  were  at  the  southeast  end,  quite  a distance 
from  the  house.  A large  number  of  cows  were  milked 
and  the  product  distributed  or  used  in  cheese  making. 
There  were  several  pigs  of  the  finest  stock  penned  back  of 
the  corrals  and  fowls  of  all  kinds  were  had  in  abundance 
— turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  guinea  hens. 

On  the  hills  between  Pleasant  Avenue  and  Evergreen 
Cemetery  grazed  a band  of  horses  and  hundreds  of  sheep 
and  some  goats.  A boy  and  two  shepherd  dogs  tended  the 
sheep,  which  were  brought  to  their  fold  at  dusk. 

In  the  year  1863,  Don  Francisco  took  a band  of  horses, 
mules  and  cattle  to  sell  in  San  Francisco,  which  brought 
him  good  profit.  While  there  he  purchased  a carriage  and 
set  of  silver-trimmed  harness  of  French  manufacture,  just 
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unloaded  from  a French  merchant  vessel,  for  which  he  paid 
three  thousand  dollars.  It  was  the  handsomest  carriage  in 
Southern  California.  Often,  I remember,  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years,  watching  with  great  admiration  the  artistic 
painting  and  coloring  on  the  outside  of  the  carriage  doors. 
There  were  scenes  of  castles,  gardens  and  beautifully 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  soft  blue  broadcloth 
cushions,  the  pretty  silk  fringe  in  pastel  colors  that  bor- 
dered the  inside  of  the  top,  the  embroidered  straps  that 
hung  on  both  sides  of  the  back  seat,  the  silver  buckles  and 
hub  screws!  And  how  I loved  to  get  in  the  carriage,  after 
I was  dressed  for  the  afternoon,  and  sit  on  the  soft  cushions, 
and  sometimes  I would  fall  asleep. 

Another  incident  of  my  childhood  comes  to  my  mind. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1862,  my  sister  Juanita  s husband, 
William  C.  Warren,  had  to  take  a prisoner  to  San  Jose.  He 
planned  to  remain  north  a few  weeks,  take  my  sister  on  a 
pleasure  trip  to  San  Francisco,  and  visit  his  brother,  Staf- 
ford, who  lived  on  a farm  in  Alvarado.  The  morning  they 
were  leaving  for  their  trip,  the  family  gathered  to  bid  them 
good-bye.  A spring  wagon  was  to  convey  them  to  Wil- 
mington, where  they  were  to  take  the  steamer,  Senator,  for 
San  Francisco.  Suddenly,  a supreme  decision  seized  me 
to  visit  San  Francisco  also.  I began  to  cry  and  plead,  but 
no  attention  was  given  me.  W hen  the  horses  started  I was 
standing  between  my  father  and  the  hind  wheel,  I screamed 
with  all  my  might,  and  entwined  my  little  arms  around  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel.  In  an  instant,  Father  grabbed  me, 
and  called  to  their  driver  to  stop  the  horses — but  not  be- 
fore I was  about  to  turn  around  with  the  wheel ! 

Comprehending  my  determined  and  soulful  desire, 
Father  kissed  me  and  told  Mother  to  let  me  go.  Mother 
protested  with  the  ever  feminine  protest  that  I did  not  ha\e 
suitable  clothes,  but  Father  said  to  get  what  I needed,  and 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  drew  forth  two  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  which  he  gave  to  my  sister  with  the  command 
that  she  buy  nice  clothes  for  me  as  soon  as  San  Francisco 
was  reached.  In  a short  time  Mother  came  back  with  my 
travelling  necessities  tied  up  by  the  four  corners  in  a large 
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brown  silk  handkerchief.  She  climbed  on  the  stirrup  to 
put  on  my  jacket  and  tie  my  bonnet  securely.  A kiss  and 
off  we  went!  Not  another  bit  do  I remember  of  the  trip 
until  I was  on  the  Senator  and  had  made  friends  with  a 
little  black  dog,  who,  in  turn,  would  run  after  me  and  I 
after  him.  One  day  my  sister  was  very  seasick.  My  brother- 
in-law  felt  he  must  look  after  her  but  he  did  not  want  to 
leave  me  alone.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  keeping  me  out 
of  mischief  by  giving  me  a responsibility.  He  told  me  to 
sit  absolutely  still  and  watch  the  prisoner!  The  prisoner, 
by-the-way,  was  a good  man,  whose  offense  was  only  a busi- 
ness affair.  When  my  brother  came  back,  he  found  me  on 
the  same  spot,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  prisoner,  my  small 
body  rigid  with  nervous  anxiety,  and  the  little  black  dog 
sitting  on  his  hind  legs  intent  upon  solving  the  situation. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  my  sister 
bought  for  me  a pretty  old-rose  French  challie  with  an  em- 
broidered band  around  the  edge  worked  in  pastel  colored 
silks,  a fine  black  velvet  jacket,  and  ribbons  to  hold  back  my 
curls.  The  crowning  touch  was  an  ermine  collar  and  muff. 
A daguerreotype  was  taken  of  me  in  my  beautiful  new 
clothes,  and  I was  just  beginning  to  congratulate  myself 
upon  achieving  this  trip  when  an  epidemic  of  diptheria 
broke  out  in  San  Francisco  and  I was  hurriedly  sent  home. 

In  the  year  1858  the  widow  of  the  late  Don  Esteban 
Lopez  advertised  for  sale  her  part  of  the  land  the  Ayun- 
tamiento  had  granted  to  her  husband  on  September  28, 
1835.  It  happened  that  a new  arrival  in  town  was  seek- 
ing a site  suitable  for  a home.  The  new  arrival  was  none 
other  than  the  affable  and  jovial  Irish  gentleman,  Mr.  An- 
drew Boyle.  He  saw  the  land  and  took  a fancy  to  it.  In 
a short  time  the  widow  had  delivered  the  key  of  the  adobe 
home  to  Mr.  Andrew  Boyle,  who  soon  after  moved  into 
his  new  home  with  his  family,  Maria,  his  only  child,  who 
married  William  Workman,  and  her  maiden  aunt.  In  1862 
he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  labels  on 
his  wine  bottles  bore  the  name  of  Paredon  Blanco. 

In  1876  Mr.  W.  H.  Workman,  who  married  Mr.  An- 
drew Boyle’s  daughter  Maria  Elizabeth,  conceived  the  idea 
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of  subdividing  a large  tract  of  land  from  the  bluffs  east- 
ward for  settlement,  which  he  called  Boyle  Heights  in  honor 
of  his  father-in-law. 

My  father  followed  suit,  but  the  men  whom  he  com- 
missioned for  the  subdivision  of  his  land  took  advantage  of 
his  honest  and  trusting  nature,  and  hurled  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  subdivision,  a tract  of  seventy  acres,  is  now 
called  Brooklyn  Heights. 

And  now  no  longer  do  the  spreading  vineyards  of  those 
colorful  days  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  white  pebbled  and  ma- 
jestic Paredon  Blanco  (White  Bluff).  Gone  are  the  or- 
chards, its  waving  fields  of  grain,  the  shops  of  the  thrifty 
shoemaker,  goldsmith  and  the  pliers  of  other  trades,  who 
sang  joyful  melodies  as  they  worked,  with  happy  responses 
from  innumerable  singing  birds.  Even  the  topography  of 
the  lofty  bluff  is  changed  as  it  has  been  terraced  for  a street. 

No  sign  is  left  of  my  childhood  home.  It  is  now  in- 
habited by  colonies  of  people  of  all  nationalities,  the  Rus- 
sian predominating,  so  it  is  called  the  Russian  Colony,  from 
Summit  Avenue  on  the  north  to  Third  Street  on  the  south. 


MR.  ARMITAGE  S.  C.  FORBES 

A Biographical  Sketch 

Mr.  Armitage  S.  C.  Forbes,  who  was  suddenly  stricken 
on  April  3,  1928,  with  a heart  attack  while  on  a short  busi- 
ness trip  to  Monterey,  was  born  of  English  parentage  in 
Bagni  di  Lucca,  Italy,  June  17,  1857. 

He  was  of  a distinguished  family,  his  father  being  the 
Rev.  Edward  Forbes  D.  D.,  a graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Ireland.  He  was  for  21  years  in  charge  of  the 
English  Embassy  church,  Rue  d’Agensseau,  Paris,  France. 
His  mother  was  Julia  Anna  Latter  (Forbes),  daughter  of 
General  Barre  Latter  of  the  English  army,  stationed  in 
India. 

His  favorite  cousin  was  George  Robinson,  Dean  of  West- 
minister, while  his  brother,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  was  com- 
missioner at  Patna,  India,  for  a term  of  30  years.  The  an- 
cestral home  was  “Craigie  Var”  in  northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Forbes  received  his  education  thru  private  tutors, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1881. 
His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  as  a vacation  from 
college  studies.  He  travelled  as  far  west  as  Denver,  and 
became  so  much  interested  in  cattle  raising  that,  after  he 
finished  college  he  returned  to  this  country,  became  an 
American  citizen,  and  entered  the  cattle  business  in  the  In- 
dian Territory. 

He  and  William  Hallaley  secured  a lease  of  3,000,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Washita  River  from  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians,  the  lease  being  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller,  a member 
of  the  Garfield  Cabinet,  at  the  time.  The  Indians  received 
860,000  for  the  lease,  with  the  additional  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  the  range  and  killing  now  and  then  a fat 
steer  when  in  need  of  food, — a privilege  they  never  abused 
and  one  which  made  them  lasting  friends  of  Messrs.  Forbes 
and  Mallaley. 

This  range  was  enclosed  with  barbed  wire  fencing,  and 
an  attractive  and  commodious  house  was  built.  It  was  made 
of  logs  and  contained  immense  fireplaces.  Here  their  col- 
lege friends,  the  cattlemen  and  the  occasional  traveller  were 
welcome. 
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The  business  flourished,  but  in  1885  Pres.  Cleveland 
abrogated  the  lease  and  evicted  the  “cattle  barons”  from 
the  Indian  Territory.  Added  to  this  disaster,  the  winter  of 
1885  proved  the  most  severe  in  the  history  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  thousands  of  the  cattle  died  of  starvation  and 
thirst.  Mr.  Forbes  drove  such  cattle  as  he  could  to  market, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  his  herd  of  12,000  head,  he 
started  thru  the  Pan-handle  of  Texas,  and  over  the  staked 
plains,  to  a temporary  ranch,  until  he  finally  secured  by 
purchase  a ranch  near  Springerville,  Arizona. 

In  1886  he  married  Harrye  R.  Piper  Smith  in  Witchita. 
This  alliance  proved  to  be  a wonderful  companionship,  and 
for  42  years  they  enjoyed  an  ideal  married  life  with  closest 
union  of  tastes  and  interests,  and  unselfish  devotion  each 
for  the  other.  In  speaking  with  Mrs.  Forbes,  she  said, 
“Our  ups  and  downs  we  bore  together,  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows we  shared  as  one.  His  loss  is  irreparable.  We  never 
did  anything  alone.  It  was  always  together.” 

After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  went  to 
Tacoma  to  live.  Here  Mr.  Forbes  bought  the  Pacific  Soda 
Works.  He  practically  controlled  the  entire  business  in  the 
northwest. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Forbes’  father,  his  mother  be- 
ing in  feeble  health,  he  sold  out  his  interests  and  went  to 
England.  For  four  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  lived  in  Lon- 
don in  the  family  mansion  across  from  the  British  Museum. 

In  London  Mr.  Forbes  formed  the  European  Blair 
Camera  Co.  and  built  a factory  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city, 
for  the  manufacturing  of  photographic  films. 

During  this  period,  owing  to  his  large  interests  on  the 
continent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  spent  much  time  in  France 
and  Spain,  especially. 

While  travelling  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Forbes  who  had 
inherited  his  father’s  art  treasures,  as  well  as  a taste  for 
such  things,  added  extensively  to  this  already  valuable  col- 
lection. Among  the  treasures  were  Pompeiin  pottery  and 
rare  china  as  well  as  paintings  of  the  old  masters.  Mr. 
Forbes  became  known  as  an  art  connoisseur.  As  Mrs.  Forbes 
had  studied  art  for  many  years,  she  shared  this  honor  with 
her  husband. 
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After  selling  out  the  photographic  interests  to  the  East- 
man Co.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  returned  to  America,  and 
decided  to  make  their  home  in  sunny  California. 

In  Glendora,  Mr.  Forbes  purchased  an  orange  ranch 
of  40  acres.  When  this  was  later  sold,  he  went  into  the 
gold  mining  business  in  Kern  Co.  He  also  became  ex- 
tensively interested  in  gypsum  mining,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  authority  along  these  lines.  His  company  at  one  time 
supplied  much  of  the  gypsum  used  in  the  manufacturing 
of  cement  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  State. 

During  the  world  war,  however,  Mr.  Forbes,  like  so 
many  other  manufacturers,  lost  practically  everything,  but 
with  his  characteristic  determination  and  courage  he  be- 
gan to  recoup  his  fortune  along  other  lines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  have  always  been  ardent  civic 
workers  and  widely  known  for  their  interests  in  the  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  historic  landmarks.  It  was  there- 
fore through  this  interest  that  Mr.  Forbes  became  a manu- 
facturer of  novelties,  and  specialized  in  making  souvenirs 
that  were  exact  replicas  of  the  bells  of  the  California  Mis- 
sions; the  favorite  one  being  “El  Camino  Real,”  which 
marks  the  King’s  Highway.  The  design  for  this  was  by 
Mrs.  Forbes,  but  Mr.  Forbes  personally  supervised  the  plac- 
ing of  hundreds  of  Mission  Bell  guide  posts  along  this  his- 
toric road. 

Many  projects  of  lasting  benefit  to  mankind  had  their 
inception  in  the  Forbes  household.  Among  these,  was  the 
inauguration  of  the  ceremony  of  strewing  flowers  and  floral 
tributes  on  the  sea  on  Memorial  day  in  memory  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  lost  their  lives  at  sea  in  fighting  for 
their  country.  This  custom,  which  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal, for  all  cities  in  the  U.  S.  that  border  on  the  sea, 
was  started  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  in  1900. 

Thru  their  untiring  efforts,  the  site  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Cahuenga  was  saved  and  a memorial  building 
erected. 

When  the  Warner  Indians  were  to  be  evicted,  both 
worked  hard  to  try  to  save  the  land  for  the  Indians.  They 
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materially  aided  them  by  selling  their  baskets,  blankets  and 
lace-work.  It  was  they  who  called  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful fine  lace-work  done  by  these  Indians. 

After  the  earthquake  at  Santa  Barbara,  which  occurred 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1925,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  were  in- 
strumental in  selling  about  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
dolls  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Mission,  and  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crippled  boys  of  the  “Hut.”  They  de- 
signed the  dolls  after  the  painting  of  “Santa  Barbara”  in 
Venice,  Italy,  done  by  Palma  Vecchio.  The  boys  of  the 
“Hut”  made  the  wax  heads  for  the  dolls  after  this  design. 
One-half  of  the  money  made  in  this  way  was  given  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  Mission,  and  one-half  to  the  “Hut.” 

Mr.  Forbes  was  a devout  Christian  and  a Mason. 
While  not  a great  club  man,  yet  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  President  of  the  “El  Camino  Real”  Associa- 
tion, a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  Club, 
the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  and  several 
Angling  and  Fishing  Clubs,  as  he  was  an  ardent  fisherman. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  a very  versatile  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. He  could  read  the  Greek  testament  almost  as 
readily  as  the  English,  but  with  all  his  many  avenues  of  oc- 
cupation, he  always  had  time  to  linger  long  enough  to  have 
a friendly  chat  with  his  fellowmen. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  A.  S.  C.  Forbes,  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  feels  it  has  lost,  not  alone 
a valued  member,  historically,  but  a modest,  gentle,  courte- 
ous and  unselfish  spirit,  a power  behind  the  throne,  so  to 
speak,  and  yet  with  it  all,  a spirit  that  knew  no  defeat. 

To  his  illustrious  wife  and  devoted  companion  of  these 
many  years,  who  has  herself  always  shown  the  same  cour- 
ageous characteristics  of  overcoming  every  seeming  ob- 
stacle of  fate,  however  harsh  or  cruel,  we  can  but  voice  the 
words  of  the  poet,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  when  he  says, — 
“Let  us  not  lose  the  savor  of  past  mercies  and  past 
pleasures,  but  like  the  voice  of  the  bird  singing  in  the  rain, 
let  grateful  memories  survive  in  the  hour  of  darkness.” 

Perry  Worden, 

(Committee)  Charles  Yale, 

Lillian  A.  Williamson, 


WILLIAM  HENRY  KNIGHT 

A Biographical  Sketch 

Mr.  Knight  was  born  in  Harmony,  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York,  April  19,  1835,  and  received  his  early  education 
at  Jamestown  Academy  which  he  attended  in  1848-51. 
How  he  came  to  California  in  1859,  he  has  related  in  “An 
Emigrant’s  Trip  Across  the  Plains  in  1859. Ml  The  follow- 
ing remarks  by  three  of  his  close  associates  present  his  re- 
markable ability  as  a thinker  and  writer,  and  the  work  that 
he  did  for  California. 

Professor  Dozier  characterizes  Mr.  Knight  as  one  who 
kept  in  step  with  modern  scientific  thought  to  a remark- 
able degree;  as  being  level  headed  and  positive  in  his  con- 
clusions and  taking  rank  among  the  best  students  of  as- 
tronomy in  southern  California. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Exposition  Park  on  June 
the  10th,  1926,  when  a tree  was  dedicated  as  a living  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  William  A.  Spalding,  past  President 
of  the  Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences  spoke  as 
follows : 

. . . Mr.  Knight’s  mind  was  of  broad  and  comprehensive  interest.  While 
deeply  engrossed  in  scientific  subjects,  and  especially  in  Astronomy,  his 
field  comprehended  all  intellectual,  ethical  and  cultural  matters.  . . He 
was  an  omniverous  reader,  was  gifted  with  a tenacious  memory,  and  was 
a natural  as  well  as  a habitual  compiler.  He  accumulated  a great  store 
of  clippings  and  these  were  so  nicely  arranged,  classified  and  indexed 
that  they  were  readily  accessible  and  furnished  an  inexhaustable  store- 
house of  information  on  a great  variety  of  subjects.  This  made  him  a 
ready  man  on  almost  any  subject  of  scientific  or  cultural  interest,  and 
he  could  always  furnish  a biographical  sketch,  a historical  review,  a dis- 
criminating criticism  of  some  abstruse  theory  on  short  notice.  Thus 
he  became  a valued  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  “Herald”  during 
. . . my  administration  . . . 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  events  mentioned  Mr.  Knight  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  "Times”  whereby  he  turned  over  to  that  news- 
paper his  accumulations  of  clippings  on  historical,  biographical  and  politi- 
cal subjects,  as  a foundation  for  its  reference  library;  devoted  his  at- 
tention for  some  time  to  organizing  that  library,  and  became  a contribut- 
ing member  of  its  staff.  Whenever  occasion  required  he  was  called  upon 
to  contribute  an  article  on  the  latest  development  in  science,  art,  ar- 
chaeology or  any  erudite  subject.  When  Mt.  Lassen  broke  forth  as  a 
volcano,  Mr.  Knight  was  commissioned  as  a special  representative  of  the 
“Times”  to  visit  the  locality  and  write  a satisfactory  account  of  the 
phenomenon.  This  he  did  in  such  a careful  and  elaborate  manner  as 
to  dispel  all  purely  sensational  stories  and  command  the  confidence  of 
scientific  people. 
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The  fact  that  Mr.  Knight  parted  with  some  portion  of  his  clippings 
to  the  “Times”  probably  stimulated  him  to  greater  efforts  as  a compiler, 
for,  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  left  a great  mass  of  data  so  arranged 
and  classified  that  it  should  be  of  great  value  to  any  reference  library, 
and  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so  preserved. 

Mr.  Knight  took  a deep  interest  in  organized  effort  for  scientific  study, 
cultural  improvement,  social  betterment.  The  recording  angel  must  have 
got  him  well  up  on  the  list  of  those  who  love  their  fellow  man.  He  was 
the  first  promoter,  and  for  a number  of  years  President  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Astronomical  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  an  early 
president  of  the  Proximo  Club.  During  all  the  years  of  his  residence  in 
Los  Angeles  he  was  ever  active  in  his  quiet,  unostentatious  way,  and 
he  thus  set  his  impress  on  the  community;  an  influence  that  will  be 
felt  and  treasured  for  many  years  to  come. 

And  this  was  in  line  with  the  characteristics  of  his  life  before  he 
became  a citizen  of  Los  Angeles.  While  living  in  San  Francisco,  more 
than  half  a century  ago,  he  was  an  active  member — perhaps  one  of  the 
organizers — of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  one  of  his 
articles,  full  of  good  thought,  published  in  the  old  Alta  Californian  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  James  Lick  when  he  was  casting  about  for 
some  worthy  beneficence  to  preserve  his  memory  for  future  generations. 
He  sent  for  Mr.  Knight  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  the  result 
of  that  conference  was  the  splendid  endowment  left  for  Lick  Observa- 
tory. Mr.  Knight  probably  had  a hand,  in  an  advisory  way,  in  the  hand- 
some bequests  left  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers.  Mr.  Knight  also  had  the  distinction  of  suggesting  the 
name  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Such  quiet  influences  as  his,  help  to  make 
history  . . . 

On  the  same  occasion  Professor  B.  R.  Baumgardt 
echoed  the  thought  of  Mr.  Spalding  saying  of  Mr.  Knight: 

...  He  was  a many-sided  man,  a painstaking  student  in  the  field  of 
science,  a man  who  gave  deep  thought  to  all  of  the  higher  activities  of 
life.  . . He  has  been  a real  contributor  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California.  His  capacity  for  reading  and  digesting 
information  on  a wide  range  of  subjects,  for  compiling  and  indexing  his  in- 
formation to  have  it  ready  for  use,  was  quite  phenomenal.  His  influence 
with  James  Lick  and  Tom  Frazier,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  great  Lick  Observatory,  is  well  known.  His  first  thought  was 
of  building  a pyramid  or  some  lofty  structures  to  that  end,  but  Mr. 
Knight  pointed  to  Mount  Hamilton  as  a pyramid  already  built,  and  said, 
“The  man  who  erects  a great  astronomical  observatory  on  that  peak, 
leaving  something  of  value  to  the  race,  will  be  remembered  for  all  time.” 

Soon  after  reaching  California  Mr.  Knight  was  em- 
ployed by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  his  special  field  being  the  com- 
piling of  the  Handbooks  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  gathering  data 
for  special  maps,  and  as  manager  of  the  publishing  depart- 
ment. In  Literary  Industries  Bancroft  states  that  the  col- 
lecting of  books  and  manuscripts  that  resulted  in  the  great 
Bancroft  Library  was  begun  in  order  that  Mr.  Knight  might 
have  at  hand  special  material  on  California  and  the  West, 
and  that  this  material  was  placed  near  Mr.  Knight’s  desk. 
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Coming  to  northern  California  while  the  Gold  Rush  was 
still  in  mind,  living  there  for  a number  of  years,  Mr.  Knight 
became  familiar  with  the  marked  development  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  during  the  period 
1850-1880;  as  he  came  to  southern  California  about  1884, 
living  here  most  of  the  time  until  his  death  in  1925,  he 
witnessed  the  marvelous  development  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties during  the  past  forty  years;  thus  his  life  spans  almost 
the  entire  period  of  California  as  a part  of  the  Union. 

Aside  from  his  work  with  Bancroft,  his  chief  literary 
contributions  are  the  many  articles  which  he  contributed  to 
scientific  magazines  and  the  numerous  articles  (chiefly  edi- 
torials) which  he  wrote  for  Los  Angeles  papers.  During 
the  period  1913-1925  alone  he  wrote  about  eighty  pieces  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  — the  titles  of  a few  being  as  fol- 
lows: “France  in  Africa,”  June  2,  1913;  “Systems  of  Jupi- 

ter,” Sept.  28,  1913;  “Sunset  of  Alfred  R.  Wallace,”  Dec. 
7,  1913;  “Approach  of  Nebula  of  Andromeda,”  Oct.  7, 
1913;  “Our  Sister  Planet,”  Jan.  15,  1924;  “Banged  Hair,” 
Jan.  31,  1924;  “Song  of  the  Morning  Stars,”  April  25,  1924; 
“All  Eyes  Now  Focused  on  Mars,”  June  19,  1924;  “An- 
other Moon,”  Feb.  12,  1925;  “A  Great  Stellar  Triangle,” 
Feb.  25,  1925;  “What  Causes  Earthquakes,”  Mar.  11,  1925. 

As  Mr.  Knight  contributed  to  Los  Angeles  papers  for 
a period  of  about  thirty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  writ- 
ings in  this  field  alone  would  make  a considerable  volume. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  prepare  a detailed  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  life  of  this  quiet  but  learned  and 
thoughtful  thinker  and  writer.  Mr.  Knight  left  four  chil- 
dren: Mrs.  Stella  Ruess  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana;  Mrs.  Ty- 

rone Powers  of  London,  England;  Mr.  Alfred  Knight  of  New 
York  City  and  Mr.  Emerson  Knight  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


TEMPLE  BLOCK 

The  Pioneer's  Soliloquy 


The  wheels  of  Progress  roll  on,  leaving  in  their  wake 
sacred  memories  of  a yesterday. 

To-day,  the  Pioneer  lawyer  sat  in  the  twilight  shadows 
amid  the  treasured  associations  of  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury and  visioned  the  harbinger  of  that  on-sweeping  giant, 
and  before  his  eyes  were  placed  these  words:  “Temple 

Block  to  be  torn  down  ...” 

At  last  it  has  come,  and  he  must  leave — never  more 
to  tread  the  old  familiar  stairs  he  has  faithfully  climbed 
these  many  years — never  more  to  cross  the  threshold  worn 
by  tread  of  many  feet — never  more  to  enter  the  sacred  walls 
enfolding  associations  made  up  of  consecrated  faith  and 
hope  and  achievements  of  a lifetime. 

And  as  he  sits  here  in  the  silence,  Memory  turns  back 
the  hands  of  Time  and  he  sees  the  vision  of  the  young  man 
graduate  of  Michigan  University  who  had  left  his  home  in 
the  Green  Mountain  State  to  come  to  this  Western  land  to 
practice  his  chosen  profession  of  law,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  putting  into  practice  the  principles  and  ideals  which 
he  embodied  in  his  University  farewell  address: — 

“We  are  young  men  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  with  firm  resolves 
to  go  out  into  the  active  world  to  battle  and  to  win.  We  are  mariners 
in  the  home  port  preparing  for  a long  and  perilous  voyage — perchance 
to  some  unknown  sea,  to  make  some  discovery  that  may  bless  the  world. 
Honor  Him  who  gave  us  strength,  and  leave  of  us  some  foot-print  on  the 
sands  of  time.” 

Memory  clears  his  vision.  He  enters  his  offices  in 
Temple  Block  March  3,  1872,  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  and 
dedicate  and  consecrate  himself  to  the  most  responsible  and 
exacting  profession  known  on  earth  in  the  pioneer  land  of 
his  choice  in  Los  Angeles,  the  city  of  destiny.  His  voice 
and  vote  were  given  to  uplifting  his  fellow  men,  waiving 
aside  worldly  honors  that  blocked  the  way. 

The  first  week  in  Los  Angeles  he  publicly  advocated 
total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibition  for  the 
State  and  equal  morals  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women  ; he  organized  temperance  lodges  and  Bands  of  Hope 
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to  reclaim  the  fallen  and  to  save  others  from  falling.  Even 
in  the  dead  of  night,  he  was  never  too  weary  to  act  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  any  fallen  drunken  human  being  calling 
for  help  or  to  aid  in  saving  others  from  falling, — never  fear- 
ing the  enemy  while  denouncing  the  “Demon  Rum”  and  its 
brood  of  evils.  His  persistent  advocacy  turned  many  a wan- 
dering soul  back  to  the  straight  path — the  true  and  only 
way  of  life,  the  only  way  of  promised  blessings. 

In  his  early  advocacy  of  total  abstinence  for  the  in- 
dividual and  prohibition  for  the  State  and  for  equal  morals 
and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women,  he  stood  alone — 
nay,  not  alone,  for  God  was  with  him.  He  contributed 
more  than  $50,000  in  saving  California  from  the  conspiracy 
of  wine  and  beer,  the  destruction  of  nations;  never  faltering, 
never  doubting,  cheerfully  rendering  service,  victorious  for- 
ever. To-day  it  is  the  law  and  gospel  of  civilization. 

And  so  through  the  years  memory  guides  and  heartens, 
footsteps  come  and  go  over  the  threshold  worn  by  many  feet, 
joys  and  sorrows  of  one  generation  are  emerged  into  the 
next  and  the  office  walls  have  heard  the  story.  The  pioneer 
lawyer  has  kept  the  faith  of  loyalty  and  of  service. 

Time  wears  on,  and  now  the  pendulum  swings  back, 
and  after  nearly  fifty-four  years  of  continuous  occupancy 
he  is  about  to  remove  to  another  office  and  say  goodby  to 
Temple  Block;  and  as  he  locks  the  door  for  the  last  time, 
he  can  well  say  with  the  apostle  of  old;  “I  have  fought  a 
good  fight;  I have  kept  the  faith”  and,  from  the  empty 
echoing  walls,  he  will  seem  to  hear  the  benediction;  “Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.” 


Goodby,  Old  Temple  Block! — They  will  tear  you  down 
and  you  will  become  as  the  dust,  but  they  can  never  take 
away  the  memories  from  the  pioneer’s  heart  while  life  shall 
last. 

— Will  D.  Gould. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  1,  1925. 


DIARY  OF  A FERRYMAN  AND  TRADER 
AT  FORT  YUMA 

1855-1857 

INTRODUCTION 

During  the  pioneer  days  of  California  history,  when 
Americans  were  making  their  way  to  the  Pacific  coast  from 
all  directions,  the  road  past  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  the 
Colorado  rivers  was  one  of  the  main  routes  of  travel  and 
the  junction  was  an  important  stopping  point. 

The  region  was  historic  even  then.  Anza,  the  Spanish 
explorer,  had  recognized  its  strategic  importance  three 
quarters  of  a century  before,  while  working  on  the  prob- 
lem of  a land  route  from  Sonora  to  Alta  California,  and  had 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  there.  Later 
two  mission  settlements  were  started  in  the  region,  one 
opposite  the  junction  on  the  site  of  Fort  Yuma;  the  other 
about  nine  miles  below,  near  Pilot  Knob.  By  tactless  be- 
havior, the  Indians  were  angered,  and  since  the  Spanish 
Government  had  neglected  to  provide  adequate  defense,  the 
men  of  the  settlement  were  killed  and  the  women  and 
children  made  captive.  This  disaster  marked  the  end  of 
Spanish  effort  to  reach  California  by  a land  route. 

The  Mexican  Government  laid  out  a new  road  across 
the  desert  by  way  of  the  junction,  in  1825.  Trappers  and 
Santa  Fe  traders  used  this  road.  David  E.  Jackson  and  party 
entered  California  by  this  route  in  1831,  returning  next  year 
with  horses  and  mules.  During  the  Mexican  war,  the  route 
was  used  occasionally  by  Mexicans  travelling  between 
Sonora  and  California.  It  was  also  the  route  by  which 
General  Kearny  with  his  dragoons  and  Colonel  Cooke  with 
the  Mormon  Battalion  entered  California.  In  1849  and  the 
early  50’s  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  travel 
by  this  route  numbered  tens  of  thousands  of  souls.  In  1850, 
acute  troubles  between  whites  and  Indians  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  the  men  running  the  river  ferry  and  in  attacks 
on  white  travellers  generally.  The  following  year  the  small 
detachment  of  United  States  soldiers  stationed  at  Pilot  Knob 
was  driven  away.  In  1852,  the  American  Government  es- 
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tablished  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado 
on  the  hill  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  and  Major  Heint- 
zelman,  commander  of  the  fort,  waged  war  against  the  In- 
dians until  they  were  subdued.  With  the  slackening  of  the 
rush  to  the  California  gold  fields,  travel  by  way  of  Fort 
Yuma  decreased,  and  consisted  merely  of  the  comparatively 
few  immigrants  entering  California  that  way,  of  men  en- 
gaged in  business  between  California  and  Sonora  or  New 
Mexico,  of  miners  who  were  beginning  to  realize  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Arizona,  and  of  the  teamsters  and  pack  train 
employees  supplying  provisions  to  the  Fort  and  mining 
camps  thereabout. 


Documents  bearing  on  conditions  at  Fort  Yuma  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  overland  stage  lines  are  not  num- 
erous or  easily  available.  L.  J.  F.  Jaeger,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  ferry  service  near  the  junction  from  1850 
to  1877,  is  known  to  have  kept  a journal,1  but  its  present 
whereabouts  are  not  known.  In  1913,  however,  a fragment 
of  a diary  from  which  extracts  follow,  was  found  in  2n  old 
trunk,  amid  debris  on  the  bank  of  the  Jurupa  water  ditch 
running  through  the  deserted  settlement  of  Agua  Mansa, 
southwest  of  Colton.  The  trunk  was  near  the  adobe  house 
that  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Jaeger  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bridge  at  Yuma  had 
ended  the  need  of  a ferry.  The  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
journal  does  not  appear  in  the  fragment,  but  internal  evi- 
dence renders  it  very  probable  that  it  is  part  of  the  lost 
Jaeger  diary.2 


18SS-S9.B'  A-  Stephens-  Sketch  °f  L-  J-  F.  Jaeger,  Pub.  Hist.  Soc.  Sou.  Calif. 

2'  In  Yiew  °f  the  strong  probability  that  Mr.  Jaeger  was  the  write,- 
accompanying  diary,  the  following  data  relative  to  his  early  life  is  pertinent^ 

L.  J.  F.  Jaeger  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Before  ~oin~  weir  ill 
a mechanic  in  the  Baldwin  shops  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the°  Arsenal  at 
rngton  D.  C.  He  reached  California  in  1818  and  for  a time  was  enSLel^- 
a San  Francisco  Bay  ferry  boat.  In  July  1S50  shortlv  ifvr  the  engineer  on 
Gian  ton  party  operating  the  Colorado  ferry  it  Pilot  Knob  wlr™ knteThv*  t '6 
of  dtfmhe  JaeSer  Hartshorne  re-established  the  ferry”  buflding  their ^oat 
of  timber  secured  from  the  cottonwood  trees  growing  there  “ ' “ 

i™  « sgai&ffw  sss 
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It  is  very  evident  that  the  journal  was  not  kept  with  a 
view  to  its  publication,  as  it  is  a narrative  of  daily  events 
in  which  details  of  personal  business  predominate.  Matters 
unimportant  to  us  of  today  receive  more  attention  than 
events  of  historic  interest.  Indeed  the  references  of  present 
importance  are  merely  incidental.  However,  it  presents  a 
clear  picture  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  then  little  known  station  at  Fort  Yuma,  and 
it  pictures  vividly  its  transportation  problems  of  that  day. 

The  fragment  begins  December  11,  1855,  and  ends  July 
2,  1857.  There  are  several  gaps  in  the  narrative  owing  to 
the  loss  of  pages.  Some  pages  of  later  date  have  disinte- 
grated through  exposure,  and  are  illegible. 

At  the  time  the  diary  was  being  written,  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Yuma  was  supplied  with  provisions  mainly  by  ves- 
sels sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Here  cargoes  were  transferred  to  light  draft 
river  steamers  and  carried  to  the  Fort.  Occasional  Gov- 
ernment wagon  trains  brought  additional  supplies  across 
the  desert  from  San  Diego  or  Los  Angeles,  and  pack  trains 
also  came  across  the  deserts  from  both  Sonora  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  main  business  at  the  junction  was  furnishing  beef 
and  perishable  provisions  to  the  garrison  and  to  the  river 
steamers;  ferrying  travellers  with  their  bands  of  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  or  the  great  bands  of  sheep  that  were  at 
that  time  being  driven  from  New  Mexico  and  Sonora  to 
California;  and  the  supplying  of  provisions  for  these  men 
and  beasts.  The  writer  of  the  journal  was  connected  with 
one  of  the  two  business  firms  thus  engaged  and  had  the 
beef  contract  at  the  Fort.  He  shipped  in  hay  and  corn 
fodder  from  farms  down  the  river,  and  kept  a stock  of  beef 
cattle  at  hand.  To  supplement  the  provisions  brought  by 
the  river  steamers,  he  bought  cheeses,  pinole  or  parched 
corn,  flour,  corn  meal,  a raw  sugar  called  panocha,  barley 
and  beans  that  were  brought  by  pack  trains  across  the 
desert  from  Sonora.  When  rain  filled  the  playas  or  dry 
lakes,  the  pozas  or  water  holes,  the  tinajas  or  natural 
tanks  of  Sonora,  he  made  personal  trips  with  wagons  over 
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the  dreaded  “Camino  del  Diablo”  and  visited  the  towns  of 
Sonoita,  Altar  and  Caborca  in  search  of  supplies.  Two  such 
trips  are  described  in  the  fragment  we  have.  In  one  he  ob- 
tained water  from  the  “Tinaja  Alta”  on  the  mountain  side, 
carrying  it  down  to  his  train.  When  the  water  holes  were 
found  empty,  his  party  and  his  teams  suffered  thirst.  They 
endured  discomfort  when  drenched  with  rain,  although  it 
relieved  their  thirst.  This  journey  was  made  at  the  time 
the  forces  of  Gandara  and  Pesquiera  were  fighting  in  So- 
nora, and  he  noted  the  distress  of  Mexican  women  whose 
husbands  and  sons  had  been  forced  into  battle.  He  broke 
the  tongue  and  axle  on  one  of  his  wagons  while  on  the 
desert,  and  dismembered  an  abandoned  wagon  for  parts 
needed  in  making  repairs. 

After  the  ill-starred  Crabbe  Expedition  met  their  fate 
at  Caborca,  it  became  unsafe  for  Americans  to  enter  Sonora 
for  any  purpose,  so  our  diarist  makes  a trip  to  San  Ber- 
nardino, California,  over  the  old  “Emigrant  Road”  to  secure 
his  supplies.  He  follows  the  usual  road  by  Warner’s  Pass 
to  Temecula,  then  northwest  across  the  San  Jacinto  plains, 
through  the  Box  Springs  Pass,  across  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Riverside,  enters  the  river  bottoms  to  find  feed  for  his  ani- 
mals, and  crosses  the  Santa  Ana  river  at  Agua  Mansa.  The 
arduous  nature  of  the  trip  is  shown  by  the  repairs  required 
on  his  wagon.  He  says  he  secured  “A  new  pair  of  hounds 
& hub  & tongue  & got  the  hind  wheels  rimmed  & felloes 
put  in.”  All  this  damage  had  been  done  to  an  unloaded 
wagon.  Returning  with  a load  he  wrote,  “got  stalled  in 
sand  in  river  (at  Agua  Mansa) — had  some  pulling  there 
. . . . at  Temecula  we  got  stuck  again.  Then  in  the 

cienega  at  Aguanga  he  notes,  “We  had  a hell  of  a time 
getting  through.  We  got  Black’s  wagon  through  very  well 
till  the  last  end  & the  large  wagon  we  had  to  leave  stuck  in 
over  night  & borrowed  next  wagon  to  haul  over  the  rest  of 
the  load — had  hard  work.”  Next  day,  “Got  the  heavy 
wagon  out  & all  things  over  & got  loaded  up  . . . & had 

a hard  time  pulling  up  the  steep  hill.  Had  to  unload  some 
y2  the  wagon.”  Another  time  he  went  with  his  teams  to 
San  Diego,  and  from  there  to  San  Pedro  by  steamer,  the 
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teams  making  their  way  up  the  coast.  He  speaks  of  buy- 
ing onions,  potatoes  and  corn  at  El  Monte  to  carry  back  to 
Fort  Yuma. 

At  the  time  of  the  narrative  the  high  prices  of  meat 
in  California  mining  camps  had  led  to  the  bringing  in  of 
enormous  bands  of  sheep  from  New  Mexico  and  Sonora.  In 
1856,  in  the  month  before  Christmas,  the  diary  records  the 
ferrying  of  28,000  sheep  across  the  river.  This  movement 
of  sheep  was  not  unattended  with  danger  to  men  and  beasts. 
Indians  and  highwaymen  menaced  continually,  and  the  eat- 
ing of  desert  vegetation  was  only  too  often  fatal  to  animals. 

The  hardships  of  the  desert  and  the  exhausting  climate 
led  many  of  the  men  along  the  river  to  seek  relief  in 
drunken  orgies  which  were  generally  accompanied  by  quar- 
rels and  brutal  fights.  Such  affairs  were  often  followed  by 
illness.  The  diary  contains  naive  details  of  such  affairs. 
Few  men  had  legitimate  families  with  them.  A real  Ameri- 
can home  was  practically  unknown.  Some  consorted  with 
Indian  women  and  others  associated  temporarily  with 
women  brought  from  Sonora.  The  popular  social  events 
seemed  to  be  bailes,  fandangos  and  a form  of  barbecue  called 
“Beef-head  roasts.” 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  thirty-five  votes 
were  polled  at  the  river  precinct.  The  records  of  San 
Diego  county  note  “Colorado  Town”  and  “Indian  Wells”  as 
precincts  in  that  county  east  of  the  mountains.  These  were 
probably  the  only  places  between  Warner’s  Pass  and  the 
Texas  border  where  votes  were  cast  that  year.  Buchanan 
received  a majority  at  the  river,  and  there  was  rejoicing 
there  when  on  December  8 “the  glorious  news  arrived  that 
he  had  been  chosen  President. 

The  monotony  of  life  at  Fort  Yuma  was  broken  from 
time  to  time  by  the  arrival  of  a special  messenger  from  San 
Diego  bringing  mail.  On  June  9,  1856,  the  news  that  the 
Vigilance  Committee  at  San  Francisco  had  hanged  Casey 
and  Cora  reached  the  station — three  weeks  aftei  the  event. 

At  one  time  an  inspector  passed  through  on  his  way 
to  examine  the  surveys  of  Colonel  Washington,  who  estab- 
lished the  Base  and  Meridian  lines  through  San  Bernardino 
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Mountain,  and  other  surveyors  running  the  township  lines 
on  the  desert  as  far  east  as  the  Colorado  river. 

Reference  to  the  ransom  of  Olive  Oatman  recalls  one 
of  the  outstanding  tragedies  of  the  Southern  Overland 
Route. 

The  routine  work  at  the  Ferry  headquarters  included 
building  an  adobe  dwelling  house  and  storebuilding,  sink- 
ing a well,  bringing  stock  feed  by  boat  from  down  the  river, 
running  a blacksmith  shop  to  repair  the  company  wagons 
and  those  of  passing  travellers,  repairing  the  ferry  boat, 
burning  a charcoal  kiln,  cutting  poles  for  building  corrals, 
making  reatas  and  branding  cattle.  It  w’as  a busy  place. 

It  was  soon  after  this  fragment  of  diary  was  w'ritten 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Butterfield  Overland  Mail 
Line  and  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Diego  Stages  broke  the 
isolation  of  Fort  Yuma.  The  Butterfield  line  brought  a 
tri-weekly  mail.  This  service  was  later  increased  to  six 
mails  a week.  The  Civil  War  made  Fort  Yuma,  with  its 
military  prison,  the  most  important  place  between  the  Cali- 
fornia mountains  and  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Con- 
federacy. 

It  can  be  realized  that  the  fragment  of  diary  from 
which  the  following  quotations  are  made  is  a valuable  bit 
of  source  material. 


— G.  W.  BEATTIE. 


MEMORANDUM  BOOK  ON  THE  COLORADO 

Rio  Colorado  Ferry,  1855. 

December  11,  1855.  We  had  a fine  day  and  John 
worked  in  the  shop  & Hubly  got  done  with  the  ...  & some 
flour  came  in  from  Sonora  & some  beans  got  in  from  Cali- 
fornia also. 

Dec.  12.  We  had  a blowy  day  from  the  west,  and  I 
was  up  at  the  fort  also  and  killed  a beef  also,  and  Suvera 
had  a hard  time  getting  in  the  beef,  and  Westron  sent  down 
$100.  dollars  on  the  old  a/c  & $20.  dollars  on  the  new  a/c 
for  beef  with  John  Killbright. 

Dec.  13.  We  had  a cold  morning — temperature  28 
degrees  at  6 o’clock  & had  some  ice  also  in  the  morning. 
We  had  a fine  day,  and  John  worked  in  the  shop  also,  & 
Hubly  fixed  the  rope  also,  and  commenced  putting  in  a pair 
of  hounds  in  the  wagon  also.  Wrote  to  Hartshorne  and  to 
Nederbey  also. 

Dec.  14.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  killed  a beef  also, 
and  John  worked  in  shop  also,  and  Hubly  putting  in  a 
tongue  in  the  wagon  also,  and  Suvera  went  out  again  to 
get  a beef  to  kill  on  Sunday. 

Dec.  15.  We  had  a cold  morning,  temperature  30  de- 
grees & had  some  ice  in  the  morning  also,  & I was  up  at 
the  fort  also,  and  John  worked  in  the  shop  and  Hubly  put 
in  the  tongue  & side  board  also,  & Suvera  brought  in  a 
steer  to  kill  also. 

Dec.  16  (Sunday).  We  had  a windy  day,  and  killed 
a beef  in  the  evening  and  Milan  Thompson  was  in  also  & 
got  a bottle  of  molasses  & he  looked  rather  bad  also  and 
Westron  & Brown  was  in  to  see  us  on  a paseo  also  and  we 
are  crossing  for  50  cts.  a horse  & man  also. 

Dec.  17.  We  had  a fine  day  and  busy  fixing  up  the 
wagon  also,  and  Reaty  got  back  again  in  the  evening,  went 
so  far  as  ...  . she  turned  back  on  account  of  her  sister 
going  to  Altar  . . . 

Dec.  18.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  I was  across  the 
river  also  to  see  about  some  flour  and  Museaty’s  mules  got 
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in  with  flour  also,  17  cargoes,  he  asked  $20  dollars  for  a 
cargo,  and  Runsted  (Rondstadt)  got  in  from  Sonora  on 
his  way  to  San  Francisco,  and  busy  fixing  yet  at  the  wagons, 
and  I was  up  at  the  fort  in  the  evening  also. 

TRIP  TO  SAN  DIEGO  AND  LOS  ANGELES 

Dec.  19.  We  had  a fine  day  and  busy  fixing  up  for 
to  go  tomorrow  & Suvero  brought  up  the  mules  in  the  even- 
ing— three  is  wanting  also  & killed  a beef  also  in  the  even- 
ing & I bought  the  flour  also,  17  cargoes  & Runsted  (Rond- 
stadt) is  still  here  also  waiting  to  go  with  us,  and  I counted 
the  sheep,  we  have  now  10  head  of  sheep  & 18  goats  & 
12  kids. 

Dec.  20.  We  had  a fine  day  and  I was  up  at  the  fort 
also  & the  teams  also  and  got  the  baggage  also  and  we 
loaded  the  wagons  also  in  the  evening  also  and  Runsted 
(Rondstadt)  left  in  the  morning  for  Los  Angeles  also  and 
we  are  going  to  leave  tomorrow  moi'ning  also. 

Dec.  21.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  10:30  o’clock 
for  Cooke’s  Wells,  arrived  at  6 o’clock  & camped,  & the 
mules  worked  fine  & the  loose  mules  got  away  from  An- 
tony & he  did  not  get  them.  I sent  him  back  after  them 
& made  25  miles  today  & new  steamer  went  down  also. 

Dec.  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  4:30  o’clock 
for  Alamo  Mocho  & I went  ahead — arriving  at  1 :30  o’clock 
& the  teams  got  up  at  7 o’clock,  had  to  leave  one  wagon 
behind  account  of  the  heavy  road,  mules  very  tired.  Made 
30  miles  today  & at  11  o’clock  Antony  got  up  with  the  5 
mules  & very  tired. 

Dec.  23  (Sunday).  W'e  had  a fine  day  but  a heavy 
dew  in  the  morning  & left  at  7 :30  o’clock  for  Indian  Wells 
& arrived  at  New  river  at  3 o’clock — stopped  V2  hour  and 
then  pushed  on  and  arrived  at  6 o’clock.  Made  26  miles 
today  & mules  very  tired. 

Dec.  24.  We  had  a blowy  and  dusty  day  & left  at 
3:30  o’clock  for  Carriso  Creek  & arrived  at  5 o’clock. 
Made  32  miles  & Wm.  North  & Mike  & Smith  went  ahead 
to  San  Diego  & met  2 Americans  on  their  way  to  the  river. 

Christmas,  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  5 o'clock 
& arrived  at  2:30  o'clock  at  Vallecito.  Made  18  miles  to- 
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day  & in  the  morning  had  V2  inch  ice — the  coldest  morn- 
ing we  had  this  winter. 

Dec.  26.  We  had  a fine  day  and  left  at  6 o’clock  & 
arrived  at  2 o’clock  at  San  Felipe.  Made  18  miles  and  had 
a tight  squeeze  to  get  through  the  canyon  & met  Dr.  Spense 
on  his  way  to  Sonora. 

Dec.  27.  We  had  a fine  day  but  cold  morning,  but 
in  the  afternoon  it  commenced  raining  at  San  Ysabel  & 
arrived  at  3 o’clock.  Made  26  miles  today. 

Dec.  28.  We  had  a rainy  day  and  left  at  8 o’clock 
for  San  Pasqual  & stopped  raining  in  the  morning  and  we 
went  down  San  Pasqual  hill  in  the  night  also.  Had  a hard 
time  getting  down.  Made  24  miles  today. 

Dec.  29.  We  had  a fine  day  and  had  a heavy  frost 
in  the  night,  and  left  at  7 o’clock  & arrived  at  Soledad  at 
4 o’clock.  Made  20  miles  today  and  all  the  boys  went 
ahead. 

Dec.  30.  We  had  a fine  day  but  very  cold  morning 
— heavy  frost — and  left  at  7 o’clock  & stopped  at  Roses’ 
ranch  2 hours  & left  one  team  & arrived  in  San  Diego  at 
1 o’clock.  Made  12  miles  today. 

Dec.  31.  We  had  a fine  day  & no  steamer  in  & I was 
down  to  town  also  & busy  fixing  my  business. 

Jan.  1,  1856.  We  had  a fine  day  and  I sent  the  team 
out  to  Rose’s  ranch  & in  the  evening  had  a fine  ball  Golm 
. . & Manass  gave  also,  & John  Kilbright  got  on  a hell  of 
a spree  also. 

Jan.  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  11  o’clock  for 
Rose’s  ranch  & I had  to  leave  John  in  town  account  him 
so  drunk,  & in  the  evening  had  to  go  back  to  hire  a man 
to  go  along  with  William  & I got  back  in  the  evening  & 
John  also. 

Jan.  3.  We  had  a fine  day  & team  left  at  10  o’clock 
for  Los  Angeles  & Billy  for  Warner’s  ranch  & I went  back 
to  San  Diego  to  go  by  the  steamer  to  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  4.  We  had  a fine  day  & no  steamer  in  yet  & I 
received  a letter  of  Ankrim  from  the  River.  Mail  got  in 
yesterday  & I wrote  to  him  also. 
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Jan.  5.  We  had  a fine  day  but  in  the  evening  it 
clouded  over  also  & nothing  of  the  steamer  yet. 

Sunday,  6.  We  had  a fine  day  and  steamer  got  in  in 
the  morning  & I left  in  her  in  the  afternoon  & great  many 
passengers  also. 

Jan.  7.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  arrived  at  4 o’clock 
at  San  Pedro  & we  left  for  Los  Angeles  & went  up  in  3 
hours  also  & found  Thompson  there  & Quinn  left  for  the 
upper  country  some  time  ago. 

Jan.  8.  We  had  a fine  day.  Nothing  of  the  teams  yet. 

Jan.  9.  We  had  a cloudy  day  and  some  rain  last 
night  & John  & Bob  got  in  the  Monte  last  night  & in 
town  also. 

Jan.  10.  We  had  a fine  day  & I went  out  to  the  Monte 
& back  & I bought  some  onions  and  potatoes  & corn  at 
$1.00  per  bushel  & 4 cts.  per  lb.  onions  & 2i/o  cts.  for 
potatoes. 

Jan.  11.  WTe  had  a fine  day  & the  team  got  in  in  the 
evening  & unloaded  also  & went  out  14  mile  & camped. 

(Entries  missing  till  March  8,  1856.) 

. . . . & Bob  Meek  got  a place  to  plant  up  the  Gila  also 

& the  leaves  of  the  trees  begun  to  come  out  the  willows, 
the  cottonwood  leaves  coming  out  2 weeks  ago  & I saw 
MacLane  also  up  at  the  fort. 

March  (Sunday).  We  had  a heavy  blow  last  night 
and  it  commenced  raining  in  the  night  and  it  rained  nearly 
all  day  heavy  showers  of  rain  & the  boys  got  in  some 
cattle  also  and  Captain  is  rather  bad  also. 

March  10.  We  had  rainy  night  & rainy  day,  nearly 
rained  all  day,  & express  arrived  in  the  12  o’clock,  and  we 
killed  a beef  for  the  fort,  weight  551  lbs  also  & I was  up 
at  the  fort  also,  & Hooper  was  down  also  & Ankrim  is 
rather  bad  also,  & Bob  Meek  went  across  up  to  the  Gila 
to  plant  & to  start  a ranch  also  & the  last  time  the  beef 
was  reported  also  to  Commissary  & I know  the  beef  was 
bad  also  & the  trees  begin  to  sprout  out  the  willows. 

Mar.  11.  We  had  a fine  day  & steamer  got  up  in  the 
morning  & we  killed  a beef  also  for  the  steamer  & I took 
it  up  to  the  steamer  & weighed  102H*  & the  boys  went 
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out  to  get  in  a beef  for  the  fort  also  & Suvero  brought  in 
the  caballada  also  & he  is  still  sick  & Captain  is  about 
the  same  & Wilcox  is  somewhat  put  out  with  Hooper  about 
charging  too  much,  & Ramon  cut  2 cords  wood  also,  & 
Hubly  did  not  work  anything. 

Mar.  12.  We  had  a fine  day,  & steamer  went  down 
in  the  morning  & Hooper  went  across  the  river  horseback 
also  & back  & Johnson  arrived  from  San  Diego  also,  & 
one  soldier  also,  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  fort,  weight 
501V2  also  Suvero  brought  it  in  & brought  in  some  work 
oxen  also  & Mateo  & Pablo  did  not  come  in,  Hubly  work- 
ing at  rafters  & other  things  also  & it  clouded  over  in  the 
evening  also  & I took  up  the  beef  also. 

Mar.  13.  We  had  a windy  day  and  it  blew  very  heavy 
in  the  evening  also  from  the  west  & Chapo  hauled  in  5 
loads  wood  also  & Mateo  & Pablo  got  in  with  a steer  to 
kill  also — not  very  large  & not  very  fat  also  & Hubly 
worked  at  the  window  piece  for  to  go  in  the  house.  An- 
krim  is  little  better  also  & Woods  commenced  hauling 
wood  again. 

Mar.  14.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  Hubly  worked  at  the 
sills  for  the  house  also  & they  made  300  adobes  also  & 
Bill  Woods  got  another  steer  also  to  work  & he  brought 
back  the  one  he  had  of  ours  & Chapo  hauled  5 loads  wood 
also  & Robert  Mason  setting  up  the  (Char) coal  kiln  & we 
killed  a beef  for  the  fort  also — weight  336  lbs,  a small 
steer,  & Hooper  & I had  a spat  together  about  taking  his 
beef  down  to  the  house — he  wanted  me,  & I wouldn’t  & 
Express  left  for  San  Diego  also. 

Mar.  15.  We  had  a blowy  and  drizzly  day  & cold  all 
day  & the  boys  got  in  with  2 oxen  also  & they  also  brought 
in  Chiney  Lin  (Jenny  Lind)  & Hooper’s  mule  that  was 
tied  out  in  the  bottom  by  the  Indians  to  run  off  also  & 
Bob  Meek  was  over  also  & reported  that  Indians  had 
crossed  cattle  they  got  also,  & I was  up  at  fort  & reported 
to  the  Colonel  about  the  Indians  & he  is  going  to  have 
them  brought  up  also,  and  river  rising  fast  & Hubly  work- 
ing at  the  plates  and  rafters  also  & Johnson  was  down 
also  & we  only  got  10  goats  left  also. 
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Sunday,  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  with  Bob 
Meek  to  see  the  cattle  tracks  also,  but  I could  not  see  any 
fresh  tracks  of  the  cattle  that  was  stolen  also,  & Jones  & 
Sergeant  Sarchars  & Laga  & his  family  crossed  with  us  on 
a paseo  also. 

Mar.  17.  We  had  a cloudy  day  & I was  up  at  the  fort 
& Chapo  hauled  2 loads  wood  also  & Suvero  got  up  and  he 
got  the  2 animals  also  from  below  & Bob  Mason  working  at 
the  coalkiln  & Hubly  joining  the  rafters  also  & killed  a 
beef  for  the  steamer,  weight  465  lbs  also  & I was  across 
the  river  at  Hinton’s  & Ramon  Secarcey  arrived  on  the  Gila 
& he  will  be  here  tomorrow  also,  & Mial  Thompson  was  up 
also,  & I got  Mexican  to  haul  in  some  dirt  in  the  back  yard 
also,  & my  red  and  white  spotted  old  cow  got  a heifer 
calf  also. 

Mar.  18.  We  had  a fine  day  and  steamer  went  down 
also  & Ramon  arrived  here  with  his  flour  also — 13  cargoes, 
one  cargo  pinole  & one  cargo  corn  meal  & Miel’s  flour  also, 
& Chapo  hauled  5 loads  wood  also  & Bob  setting  up  wrnod 
for  the  coalkiln  & Hubly  worked  at  the  rafters  also,  Ramon 
brought  2329  lbs  flour  & pinole  & corn  meal  & Manuel  So- 
petro  brought  in  1284  lbs  flour  also,  made  in  all  3613  lbs 
meal  & I was  up  at  the  fort  also  & Gornall  & Jones  was 
down  also  & I got  $200.  dollars  of  Gornall  through  Jones, 
also  crossed  some  Mexicans  on  their  way  to  California  also 
Chapo  hauled  now  45  loads  wood. 

Mar.  19.  We  had  a warm  day — temperature  stood 
89  degrees  through  the  day  also,  & I was  up  at  the  fort 
also  & Jones  paid  me  also  $70  dollars  also  & Jose  Patro 
also  & Bobby  working  at  the  coalkiln  also  & Hubly  com- 
menced on  the  door  for  the  house  & Captain  got  up  also 
& Billy  Woods  was  over  also. 

Mar.  20.  We  had  a warm  day  & temperature  90  de- 
grees through  the  day  & Ramon  left  for  Sonora  also  & 
Hubly  worked  at  the  door  also  for  the  house  & Bob  did  not 
do  anything  to  the  coal  pit  & Ramon  worked  at  the  car- 
penter shop  putting  on  dirt  also  & at  the  corral  at  the  gar- 
den & Suvero  & the  boys  got  in  with  two  beeves — had  a 
hard  time  getting  them  down  around  the  mountain — they 
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got  6 head  down  & 7 or  8 more  on  the  other  side  the  moun- 
tain, he  got  thrown  off  his  horse  also  but  not  much  hurt. 

Mar.  21.  We  had  a warm  day,  and  Oatman  got  in 
from  Los  Angeles  also  after  his  sister  also,  and  I went  up  to 
the  fort  with  him  also,  and  she  did  not  know  him  & he  did 
not  know  her  also,  so  much  change  in  5 years  and  Hubly 
worked  at  the  door  also  & the  boys  got  in  the  cattle  & 
Chapo  & Bob  hauled  in  a load  of  brush  for  the  coal  pit 
also,  & Suvero  got  in  the  caballada  also,  & we  killed  a beef 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening  for  the  fort  also  & 
Thompson’s  Indian  was  up  & got  the  last  of  their  beef  also. 

Mar.  22.  We  had  a fine  day  but  very  warm  day — 
temperature  100  degrees  through  the  day,  and  I was  up  at 
the  fort  & steamer  got  up  also  & they  brought  up  also  the 
things  off  the  vessel  & the  vessel  left  the  river  about  now, 
and  Chapo  hauled  5 loads  wood  also  & they  laid  dobies  also 
at  the  house  & Hubly  got  out  a snag  at  the  river  also,  & 
put  on  a block  at  the  boat  & Suvero  got  in  all  the  mules 
except  one  bay  mule.  He  thinks  that  Indians  ran  him  off 
or  stole  him  & Bob  worked  at  the  coalkiln  & the  leaves  of 
the  mesquit  (?)  trees  are  coming  out  fast  & of  the  wil- 
lows also. 

Sunday,  23.  We  had  a fine  day  and  the  Government 
train  arrived  from  San  Diego  also  with  the  troops  also  & 
Suvero  left  for  Sonora  with  5 mules  also  to  bring  in  some 
provisions  & Juan  Jose  left  also  & Johnson  was  down  also, 
and  crossed  2 Mexicans  & 2 horses  for  Sonora  & one  of 
the  copper  mine  men  on  his  way  to  California  & in  the 
evening  had  a fly  up  with  Antony  also  & he  wants  to  go 
in  to  California  also  & he  left  in  the  evening  & went  up 
on  the  steamer  also  to  stop  awhile. 

Mar.  24.  We  had  a warm  day  & the  boys  got  in  a 
steer  and  we  killed  it  in  the  evening  for  the  fort  & steamer 
& the  dobie  layer  finished  the  carpenter  shop  also  & laid 
some  dobies  at  the  house  also  & I got  Antony  back  again 
also  in  the  evening  & the  Express  arrived  from  San  Diego 
also  in  the  morning  also  & I received  a letter  from  Major 
Heintzelman  also  & Francisco  is  sick  also  & Captain  is 
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nearly  right  well  again  & the  leaves  are  coming  out  fast 
on  the  trees  also. 

Mar.  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & Johnson  was  down 
also.  Tuly  got  some  medicine  from  the  Doctor  also  for 
Francisco,  & Ramon  commenced  cutting  some  poles  for  the 
new  corral.  I give  him  (contract?)  to  build  the  corral  at 
$10.  dollars  & he  is  to  cut  400  hundred  poles  also,  & the 
small  corral  $6.  dollars  & cut  100  hundred  poles  also,  & 
I worked  at  the  chimney  in  the  house  also,  & Hubly  worked 
at  the  door  also  and  Chapo  setting  up  his  wood  also  at 
the  river. 

Mar.  26.  We  had  a warm  day,  and  the  Government 
train  left  for  San  Diego  & Oatman  went  in  with  them  & 
Hubly  worked  at  the  door  & they  laid  about  4 hundred 
dobies  at  the  house  also,  and  I laid  up  some  dobies  at  the 
chimney  also,  and  we  killed  my  black  spotted  steer  also 
weight  389  lbs  also,  and  the  Serjeant  & Colonel  was  down 
also  and  Johnson  also  was  down,  and  Bob  did  not  do  any- 
thing— he  is  sick  also. 

Mar.  27.  We  had  a fine  day  and  crossed  a large  Mexi- 
can train  & . . . . with  mules  ....  Sagura — altogether 
130  head  mules  crossed  at  12i/2  cts  per  head  & about  20 
men  & 2 women.  Had  a good  time  crossing  & Ronsted 
(Rondstadt)  got  here  from  Los  Angeles  on  his  way  to  Tucson 
& John  Kilbride  arrived  from  Sonoita  also  brought  back 
his  wagon  & mule  also  & Johnson  & Doyle  went  in  to  San 
Diego  & killed  a beef  also  & Pancho  got  back  to  the  river 
also  & they  cut  some  poles  and  dug  some  holes  for  the 
corral  also  & the  boys  got  in  a beef  also  but  could  not  get 
the  mule  & horse  for  Johnson  & he  bought  a mule  for 
$80.  dollars  of  Mexican  and  they  brought  in  a cow  with 
calf  also  river  rising  slowly  also. 

Mar.  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  down  at  the 
lower  ferry  at  Thompson’s  & he  is  still  sick — sore  hand  & 
he  is  going  to  work  out  a statement  and  bring  it  up  also  & 
Black  left  with  the  ...  & I loaned  him  2 mules  & . . . 
mules  also  loaned  him  to  take  it  in  also  & I sold  him  12 
. ...  at  $10.  dollars  apiece  also  & Sergeant  was  down 
also  in  the  evening  & Hubly  worked  at  the  door  also  & 
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Ramon  fitted  up  the  pack  saddle  also,  and  in  the  evening 
it  commenced  blowing  also,  and  Miles  crossed  here  also 
with  the  team  for  goods. 

Mar.  29.  We  had  a fine  morning  and  day,  but  in  the 
afternoon  it  commenced  blowing  also  & I was  up  at  fort 
& we  killed  a beef  and  I took  it  up  also  & Chapo  hauled 
8 loads  poles  for  the  corral  also  & Ramon  laid  some  dobies 
also  at  the  house  & Hubly  worked  at  the  block  also  and 
Mujans  got  up  from  below  also  on  a visit  & Malcolm  got 
married  to  Mexican  woman. 

Mar.  30  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & McLean 
was  down  also — took  dinner  with  us  & Garnall  (Colonel) 
also  & crossed  some  Americans  for  El  Paso — 8 men  and 
14  animals,  and  I bought  250  lbs  flour  also  from  them  & 
Sergeant  was  down  also  & the  burro  train  got  at  the  Gila 
house. 

Mar.  31.  We  had  a blowy  day  & very  dusty  day,  and 
I was  up  at  the  fort  & we  killed  a beef  (for  the)  fort  also 
and  Chapo  hauled  some  poles  for  the  corral  & they  worked 
at  the  corral  also  & they  went  out  after  some  beef  to  bring 
in  & Mugan  left  in  the  morning  for  down  the  river  & John 
Kilbright  also. 

April  1.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  Chapo  hauled  3 
loads  wood  also  & Ramon  hauled  3 loads  poles  for  the 
corral  also  & Hooper  was  down  also,  & crossed  a large 
Mexican  party  also  & had  a fandango  in  the  evening — fine 
time. 

Apr.  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & crossed  some  Mexicans, 
26  animals  & 11  men  & 1 women  also  & we  killed  a beef 
in  the  evening  for  the  outside  also  & I took  it  up  & we 
worked  at  the  corral.  Chapo  helped  us  also  at  the  corral 
& John  got  back  also  & got  the  mule  for  Patrick  also  & in 
the  evening  the  boys  got  up  a fine  baile  also — kept  it  up 
till  2 o’clock  also  & the  vaquero  saw  2 Indians  driving  off 

5 mules  & 2 horses  up  in  the  bottom  also — it  is  too  bad 

6 Bob  worked  at  the  coal  kiln  also. 

Apr.  3.  We  had  a fine  day  & worked  at  the  corral 
& Chapo  helped  us  also  & putting  in  the  poles  & we  killed 
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a beef  for  the  fort  also  & John  Kilbride  took  it  up  also  & 
Bob  worked  at  the  coalkiln  also. 

Apr.  4.  We  had  a fine  day  & all  hands  worked  at  the 
corral — nearly  finished  — John  Kilbride  commenced  work- 
ing in  the  blacksmith  shop  also  in  the  afternoon  making 
some  bolts  for  block  also  & Chapo  helping  at  the  corral 
also  & Mateo  quit  work  as  vaquero  also  in  the  evening  & 
I was  up  at  the  fort  & received  the  money  from  the  Com- 
missary $515.37 Y2  dollars  for  2 months  pay  also  & river 
rising  5 inches  the  last  24  hours  also  & Bob  worked  at  the 
coalkiln  also. 

Apr.  5.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  through  with  the 
corral  & building  2 sheds  in  the  ....  also  and  Hubly 
working  at  the  blocks  also  & John  working  in  the  shop  also 
& Quinn  arrived  from  California  on  his  way  to  New  Mexico 
also  & Smith  & Bill  Williams  arrived  from  San  Diego  also 
& we  killed  a beef  also  in  the  evening  for  the  fort  & in 
the  evening  had  a fine  ball  & party — great  time — Hooper 
& Doctor  Ward  (?)  was  down  also  & river  rose  12  inches 
in  24  hours. 

Sunday,  6.  We  had  a warm  day  & mosquitoes  very 
bad  also  & crossed  some  Mexicans. 

Apr.  7.  We  had  a fine  day  ...  & Express  arrived  from 
San  Diego  & Hooper  got  a letter  from  Major  Heintzelman 
to  let  Ankrim  have  his  third  back  again  or  he  would  sell 
1/2  his  interest  to  me  & Quinn  left  for  New  Mexico  & John 
Kilbride  left  for  Sonoita  also  & Chapo  hauled  2 loads 
wood  & Houby  (Hubly)  worked  at  the  block  also  & Jesus 
worked  at  the  house  also  & killed  a beef  for  the  fort  also 
& I took  it  up  also. 

Apr.  8.  We  had  a warm  day  & worked  at  the  house 
& Chapo  hauled  3 loads  wood  also  & Bob  worked  at  the 
coalkiln  also  & hauled  one  load  brush  also  & Smith  & Bill 
Williams  went  in  to  San  Diego  & Dick  Hoisted  arrived  from 
Sonora  also  & he  looked  rather  bad  also  & Milan  Thompson 
came  up  sick  also  & stopped  over  night. 

Apr.  9.  We  had  a warm  day  & Captain  was  up  at 
the  fort  & I was  up  at  the  steamer  also  & got  3 bolts  for 
the  block  also  & Hubly  working  all  day  fixing  the  block 
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also  & they  working  at  the  house  also  & Pablo  brought  in  2 
steers  also  to  kill  & got  Hooper’s  mules  in  for  Hinton  also 
& Milan  Thompson  went  down  . . & Dick  . . . went  down 
on  a paseo  also. 

Apr.  10.  We  had  a blowy  day  & dusty  one  (of)  the 
old  blows  also  & we  put  on  the  block  on  the  rope  also  & 
it  works  fine  also  & Hubly  making  a lee  board  for  the  boat 
also  & they  worked  at  the  house  also  & we  killed  a beef 
for  the  fort  & I took  it  up  & Express  left  in  the  evening 
also  & Ankrim  was  up  at  the  fort  also. 

Apr.  11.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  I was  up  at  the  fort 
& saw  Hooper  & Wilcox  also  & they  worked  at  the  house 
also  & Hubly  worked  at  the  boat  also  & Woods  brought 
over  one  yoke  steers  & the  wagon  also  in  the  evening. 

Apr.  12.  We  had  a disagreeable  day,  blew  very  heavy 
& dusty  & I was  up  at  Fort  & brought  Hooper  & Captain 
Wilcox  down  also  & they  appraised  the  property  for  one- 
half  of  Major  Heintzelman’s  share  for  Ankrim  to  take  it  at 
the  valuation  & in  the  evening  we  had  a fandango — had 
a fine  time  of  it  & some  of  the  boys  got  to  fighting  after- 
wards on  their  way  home also  & Hubly  worked  at 

the  door  & they  worked  at  the  house  also  & it  rained  in 
the  evening  also  & Doctor  Spencer  arrived  from  Sonora. 

Apr.  13  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & I felt  very 
tired  also  & all  hands. 

Apr.  14.  We  had  a fine  day  & they  got  nearly  finished 
the  house  also  & moved  the  things  into  the  house  also  & 
Hubly  got  through  with  the  door  for  the  house  & killed 
a beef  for  the  fort  also  and  I took  it  up  also,  & for  the 
steamer  also  & Milan  Thompson  was  up  also  & got  25  lbs 
flour  also. 

Apr.  15.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  the  Fort, 
& in  the  evening  again  took  up  beef.  Killed  a steer  & 
river  rising  fast  & steamer  is  loading  wood  also  & Captain 
putting  in  window  glasses  also  & painting  also  his  room 
& Pablo  brought  in  two  steers  & killed  one  steer  also. 

Apr.  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  the  fort 
& killed  a beef  & also  I took  it  up  & I worked  at  the  chim- 
ney in  Captain’s  room  & Hubly  worked  at  window  frame 
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also  & crossed  Mexican  with  goods  for  Tucson,  10  animals 
& 4 men. 

Apr.  17.  We  had  a fine  day  and  I worked  at  the 
chimney  & Hubly  worked  at  window  frame  and  putting 
up  a mast  at  the  post  to  hoist  the  rope  up  higher  also  & 
Captain  was  up  at  Fort  & saw  Hooper,  & McLean  made  a 
proposition  to  sell  out  to  us  on  conditions  as  is  1000  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  wait  till  next  January  and  then  whatever 
the  boat  is  worth  to  let  us  have  it  & Pablo  brought  in  2 
steers  to  kill  also. 

Apr.  18.  We  had  a fine  day  and  Jesus  worked  at 
the  chimney  also  & Hubly  lashing  the  pole  fast  also  on  the 
large  stick  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  fort  & one  of  the 
steers  got  away  last  night — broke  his  reata  also. 

Apr.  19.  We  had  a warm  day,  and  Hubly  & all 
hands  worked  at  the  room  also,  got  the  windows  in  & river 
rising  fast  & Pablo  got  in  two  steers  also  & Marcus  arrived 
from  Sonora  also. 

Apr.  20  (Sunday).  We  had  a cloudy  (day)  & blew 
from  the  east  & few  sprinkles  rain  also  & Mugas  stopped 
here  also — had  a great  time  with  him  & had  a baile  in  the 
evening  also  & had  a great  time,  and  killed  a large  beef, 
one  of  Thompson’s  wild  beef,  had  to  tie  his  head  down  to 
get  him  to  the  post  & he  weighed  659*4  lbs  & they  got 
the  work  cattle  in  also. 

Apr.  21.  We  had  a warm  day  but  in  the  afternoon 
had  shower  of  rain  also  & Doctor  Spencer  went  up  to  the 
Fort  & Ankrim  white  washed  his  room  & he  had  a fly  up 
with  . . . the  dobie  layer  & he  ordered  him  away  & hit  him 
few  licks  also  & Hubly  finished  his  room  plastering  & fixed 
the  lee  board  & Chapo  hauled  4 loads  wood  & Vaquero 
went  out  after  beef  cattle  also  & Mial  Thompson  stopped 
up  all  day. 

Apr.  22.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  Chapo  hauled  4 
loads  wood  also  & Hubly  lashed  at  the  pole  and  hoisted  the 
block  also  & cleaned  out  the  boat  also  & I and  Captain 
cut  out  a door  in  his  room  also  & took  out  the  door  out 
the  store  room  . . . . & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & I 
took  it  up  & Pablo  brought  in  2 steers  also  for  beef  & 
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Dunbar  arrived  from  the  mines  also  on  his  way  to  San 
Francisco  & Mugans  made  a . . . rack  in  the  blacksmith 
shop. 

Apr.  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & the  express  arrived  in 
the  morning  from  San  Diego,  and  we  killed  for  the  steamer 
a whole  beef  also  and  killed  in  the  evening  for  the  post 
a whole  beef  and  Hubly  worked  at  Captain’s  room  also  & 
calked  the  boat  also  & I saw  Dunbar  also  & saw  him  about 
the  mule  also  & he  is  going  to  see  Rose  first  about  it  also  & 
steamer  went  down  also  in  the  morning  & Thompson  was 
up  also  & had  a talk  again  about  his  land  also. 

Apr.  24.  We  had  a windy  day  & Ankrim  got  through 
with  the  statement  of  the  Colorado  Ferry  affairs  & Ankrim 
was  up  at  the  Fort  also  & I was  up  at  the  Fort  & took  up 
the  statement  to  Hooper  & I got  paid  from  the  Quarter- 
master for  the  hay  also  $1641.72 — got  it  in  drafts  on  San 
Francisco  and  I let  Hooper  have  it  & he  paid  me  $641.72 
cash  & I loaned  him  $1000.  dollars  also  payable  as  soon 
as  the  paymaster  gets  out  also  & Ankrim  got  through  with 
the  room  also  & Hubly  commenced  at  the  new  block  also 
& Chapo  set  up  his  wood  also  & river  is  on  a stand  also  & 
Mugans  worked  at  the  coalkiln  also  & Pablo  got  thrown 
off  a horse  out  in  the  monte  catching  cattle  also  & got 
much  hurt  also — not  able  to  do  anything  also. 

Apr.  25.  We  had  a windy  & dusty  day — a heavy 
blow  from  the  northwest  & Doctor  Spencer  was  up  at  the 
Fort  also  & Ankrim  got  through  with  his  room  also  & 
moved  in  also  & Hubly  worked  at  the  block  all  day  & I 
cleaned  at  my  window  & Pablo  not  able  to  go  out  account 
of  his  back  & Chapo  & Antony  & Jesus  Salya  (Salas)  went 
out  after  beef  & caballada  & got  the  caballada  but  no  beef. 

Apr.  26.  We  had  a fine  day  and  Chapo  & Cilay  went 
out  after  beef  & they  got  one  in  in  the  evening  also,  and 
Dick  Holstead  left  for  Sonora,  & Antony  after  the  horse 
but  did  not  get  him  and  Ankrim  was  up  at  the  Fort  also 
& Hubly  worked  at  the  blocks  for  the  boat. 

Sunday,  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  killed  a beef  for 
the  Fort  & I took  it  up  in  the  morning  & I sent  the  mule 
up  & Hooper  was  down  also  on  a paseo  & Doctor  Spencer 
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left  in  the  evening  for  Altar  & John  Kilbride  arrived  from 
Sonoita  also  & nothing  of  Suvero  yet  & the  boys  went  out 
after  beeves  but  did  not  bring  any  in  & nothing  of  Dole 
(Bob)  yet. 

Apr.  28.  We  had  a disagreeable  day — a heavy  blow 
from  the  northwest  & dusty  & in  the  morning  John  Kilbride 
& the  German’s  mule  was  taken  off  & we  tracked  the  mule 
some  distance  down  the  road  but  did  not  get  them  and  we 
suppose  they  are  stolen  & Chapo  was  out  to  hunt  the  steer 
also  that  they  had  tied  up  but  could  not  find  it  & he  got 
in  one  of  Rondo’s  also  to  kill  tomorrow  also  & Mugan 
made  me  present  of  his  rifle  for  good  friendship  & I had 
headache  & throatache  all  day  and  got  a severe  pain  in 
my  arm  shoulder — rheumatism. 

Apr.  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & killed  beef  in  the 
morning  & Captain  & John  went  after  the  mules  but  did 
not  get  them — nothing  heard  of  them  also  and  they  came 
back  & Major  Ringdel  (Ringold)  arrived  from  San  Diego 
also  & John  Doyle  also  arrived  in  the  afternoon  & Chapo 
& Soulieg  got  in  2 steers  to  kill  tomorrow  & Hubly  hunted 
for but  did  not  find  any,  and  he  commenced  mak- 

ing small  blocks  for  the  boat  & I was  up  at  the  Fort  & the 
water  is  backing  across  the  road  up  the  slough.  River 
rising  fast  also  & Robert  set  the  coal  kiln  fire  to  burn  also. 

Apr.  30.  We  had  a fine  day  and  cleaning  up  in  the 
yard  also  and  Hubly  working  at  the  blocks  & making  a 
chicken  house  also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  fort  also  & 
Chapo  & Mexican  went  out  looking  for  the  stolen  mules  also 
but  could  not  find  anything  of  them  also  & made  arrange- 
ments with  McLean  about  the  ferries  to  bring  them  together 
again  if  Major  Heintzelman  is  agreed  on  he  is  to  get  his 
6 (sixth)  of  the  proceeds.  If  not  he  would  take  600  dollars, 
on  the  first  of  January  one  thousand  dollars  he  would  take. 
Mial  Thompson  came  up  also  in  the  evening  & he  bought 
Hooper’s  Vi  • • • • also. 

May  1,  1856.  We  had  a fine  day,  and  I loaned  Mc- 
Lean 2 mules  to  go  down  to  Pilot  Knob  & Dole  in  Wilcox’s 
buggy  on  paseo  & I was  up  at  the  Fort  also  & we  killed  a 
beef  for  the  outside  also  & they  got  in  a beef  also  for  to- 
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morrow  to  kill  & Hubly  making  blocks  also  & got  through 
with  the  chicken  house  & cleaning  out  the  yard  also  & river 
falling  fast  & Pablo  & Chapo  was  out  & took  Hinton’s 
horse  out  to  the  caballada  & it  commenced  blowing  in  the 
evening  & McLean  told  Thompson  about  the  arrangement 
about  bringing  the  two  ferries  together  & he  is  very  much 
pleased  & tomorrow  we  are  going  to  bring  up  the  boat  also. 

May  2.  We  had  disagreeable  day — a heavy  blow  from 
the  west  & dusty  & crossed  some  Mexican  from  New  Mexico 
— sheep  man  & had  a hard  time  getting  to  shore  also  & 
John  & Chapo  went  down  to  get  up  the  boats  also  & killed 
a beef  for  the  Fort  & I was  up  at  Fort  & Hubly  working 
at  the  blocks  & Choman  cleaning  up  around  the  house  also. 

May  3.  We  had  a very  disagreeable  day,  a heavy 
blow  from  the  west  & dusty,  very  cold  all  day  & they  got 
up  with  the  boat  at  121/>  o’clock — had  good  luck  coming 
up,  had  6 Indians  helping  & Chapo  & John  also  but  they 
did  not  bring  up  the  skiff — Thompson  wants  to  keep  it  down 
till  Clinton  gets  back  from  Sonora  also  & Hubly  working  at 
the  blocks  & Bob  at  the  coalkiln  also  & Pablo  did  not  bring 
in  any  steer  for  beef  & some  Americans  arrived  from  Los 
Angeles  on  their  way  to  Tucson. 

Sunday,  4.  We  had  nearly  all  day  a heavy  blow  from 
the  west  & very  cold  but  in  the  evening  it  quit  blowing  & 
crossed  Mial  Thompson  & 2 Americans  also  & Pablo  went 
out  after  steers  for  beef  also,  but  did  not  get  any,  and 
Major  Ringold  went  in  in  the  morning  to  San  Diego  & Mo- 
gans  gave  his  boat  to  us  & pistol  also  & I have  the  tooth- 
ache bad  also. 

May  5.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  sick  with  the 
toothache  all  day  & killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & John  & 
Chapo  worked  in  the  shop,  made  Hooper  bolts  & Hinton 
& Hubly  worked  at  the  blocks  also  & John  Dole  & Mu- 
gans  left  in  the  morning  & Patrick  for  down  the  river  also. 

May  6.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  the  Fort 
also  & received  some  money  from  the  officers  & . 

mess  & my  toothache  is  some  better  also  & John  & Chapo 
& Hubly  tearing  down  around  the  house  of  Thompson  across 
the  river  also  & Pablo  brought  in  the  work  steers  for 
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Chapo  also  to  work  tomorrow  for  hauling  wood  & some 
Mexican  arrived  from  Sonora  also 

( Entries  missing  till  May  24 ) 

also  but  could  not  bring  any  cargoes  in  account  his  animals 
given  out  & Chico  & his  father  arrived  from  Sonora  & his 
father  on  his  way  to  California  after  goods  also  & Chico 
is  going  to  stop  on  the  river  also  if  he  can  get  anthing  to 
do,  and  Jones  sent  one  horse  and  one  mule  down  to  take 
care  for  him  also  & Robinson  & Engineer  (?)  & one  more 
man  came  down  to  stop  with  us  for  a few  days  also  till 
they  will  go  in. 

May  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & Robinson  & engineer 
& soldier  left  in  the  evening  for  San  Diego  also  & Suvero 
went  out  & caught  a steer  & tied  it  up  to  bring  it  in  also 
tomorrow  & Ramon  left  in  the  evening  for  Sonora  also  & 
Miles  got  out  from  San  Diego  with  his  team  & got  a fine 
stock  of  goods  & he  is  going  to  stop  a few  days  also  here 
also.  I made  a bargain  with  Chico  to  work  at  20  dollars 
per  month  to  commence  tomorrow  or  Monday  & Hubly 
working  at  the  blocks  also  & Bob  working  at  the  coalkiln 
also  & crossed  some  Mexicans  for  California. 

May  24.  We  had  a fine  day,  very  pleasant  all  day  & 
I was  up  at  the  Fort  also  & got  9 teeth  drawn  & 14  one 
of  them  broke  off  & the  other  ¥2  is  in  also  & Suvero 
brought  in  a steer  also  to  kill  tomorrow  evening  & Hooper 
paid  me  the  rest  of  my  money  I had  loaned  to  him  also 
& Hubly  working  at  the  blocks  also  getting  them  together 
at  last  & Jesus  Selas  left  in  the  evening  also  for  Sonora  & 
to  bring  a washwoman  for  Mr.  Bowman  & Joaquin  Gitore’s 
mules  arrived  from  Sonora  also  with  the  cargoes  also  & 
going  to  go  back  day  after  tomorrow. 

Sunday,  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  killed  a beef 
for  the  Fort  & I took  it  up  also  in  the  evening  & Jesus 
Selas  left  & Antony  arrived  with  the  2 mules  from  Sonora 
& are  in  bad  state — worked  down  & had  to  leave  Ankrim’s 
horse  at  Sonora  account  fore  feet  also.  I received  a letter 
from  John  Kilbride  also. 

May  26.  We  had  a warm  day  & express  arrived  in 
the  morning  but  no  mail  from  the  States  & Miss  Miles  left 
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in  the  evening  for  San  Diego  & Steamboat  Bill  also  & I 
was  up  at  camp  also  & river  running  back  up  the  slough 
also.  River  rising  about  5 to  6 inches  in  24  hours  also  & 
Hubly  working  at  the  boat  calking  the  flairs  & Bob  at  the 
coal  kiln  also  & Suvero  going  to  hunt  the  mules  of  Hooper 
& horses  also  & river  rising  across  the  road  backing  up 
the  slough. 

May  27.  We  had  a warm  day  & Hooper  & Captain 
Wilcox  left  in  the  afternoon  at  1 o’clock  for  San  Francisco 
also  & boys  got  in  2 beeves  also  & Hubly  working  at  the 
sheaves  also  sawing  them  out  & putting  them  in  water  & 
a Mexican  getting  them  in  from  the  bottom  paying  him 
$1.00  for  large  sheaves  also  & 50  cts  for  a small  one  & river 
rising  fast  also  & temperature  99  degrees  through  the  day 
also  & it  is  very  lonesome  dull  here  & Robert  at  the  coal- 
kiln  yet  & no  crossing  today. 

May  28.  We  had  a warm  day  & I was  up  at  Fort 
& got  Bill  Woods  down  & commenced  hauling  wood  in  the 
afternoon  but  he  broke  down  one  wheel  and  did  not  get 
any  load  in  & we  fixed  up  another  wagon  again  for  to- 
morrow & the  boys  got  in  5 yoke  steers  for  the  wagon  & 
Hubly  worked  at  the  boat  & at  the  sheaves  also  & Bob  at 
the  coalkiln  & I got  an  anchor  off  the  steamboat  for  our 
boat  in  case  of  an  accident  & got  a barrel  of  pork  of  Com- 
pany G below  the  hill  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also 
& Miss  Bowman  is  very  sick  also  very  dangerous  also. 

May  29.  We  had  a warm  day,  temperature  98  de- 
grees through  the  day  & hauled  4 loads  wood  also  & Su- 
vero got  up  5 head  work  oxen  for  tomorrow  again  & Chico 
helped  Woods  with  the  wood  also  & Hubly  working  at  the 
sheaves  and  at  the  boat  also  & Bob  at  the  coalkiln  also 
& express  went  in  to  San  Diego  also  & river  rising  still  & 
no  crossing  at  present  & very  dull  at  present. 

May  30.  We  had  a fine  day  & Chico  hauled  3 loads 
wood  also  & got  through  hauling  the  wood  also  & Suvero 
went  out  and  caught  a steer  for  beef  for  tomorrow  to  kill 
& Hubly  working  at  the  boat  & sheaves  & Bob  at  the  coal- 
kiln & crossed  Bill  Woods  & horse  & 2 Americans.  Mc- 
Lord  on  his  way  to  Tucson  & very  warm  day  temperature 
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100  degrees  through  the  day  also  & I watered  the  garden 
also  & river  rising. 

May  31.  We  had  a warm  day  and  I was  up  at  the 
Fort  & Miss  Bowman  is  very  sick  also  & we  killed  a beef 
for  the  Fort  & I took  it  up  also  in  the  evening  & the  water 
went  i/2  way  over  the  axletree  of  the  cart  & John  Kilbright 
& Heather  & Slaton  got  back  also  from  Sonora  & John  did 
not  bring  Guadeloupe  along  with  him  & the  animals  look 
fine  also  & river  still  rising  & Hubly  working  at  a wagon 
wheel  also  & old  Bob  still  at  the  coalkiln. 

June  1 (Sunday).  We  had  a warm  day  & the  boys 
& 3 Indians  trying  to  get  out  the  cattle  out  of  the  Willow 
Island  but  did  not  succeed  in  it  could  not  get  any  out  of 
it  & Bill  Woods  crossed  and  recrossed  & company  also  & 
John  & Slaton  went  across  up  to  Woods’  place  to  see 
whether  Jose  Murieta’s  mules  got  in  or  not  & temperature 
102  degrees  through  the  day  also. 

June  2.  We  had  a fine  day  and  we  killed  a beef  in 

the  evening  & I took  it  up  & the  crossing  is  getting  bad 

also  the  slough — & John  went  across  the  river  on  a paseo 
also  & he  did  not  do  anything  all  day  & Slaton  also  & 
Hubly  worked  at  the  felloes  for  a wagon  wheel  also  & Bob 
at  the  coalkiln  also  & Chico  hauled  2 loads  wood  also  & 
Miss  Bowman  is  still  very  sick  yet.  River  is  still  rising  & 
the  bottom  getting  overflowed  filled  the 

June  3.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  killed  a beef  for 
the  Fort  & I was  up  at  Fort  also  & the  crossing  at  the 
slough  is  very  bad  & John  working  in  the  shop  & Slaton  & 
Bob  got  very  bad  drunk  also  in  the  afternoon  & Slaton  went 
up  on  the  hill  & cut  up  some  & he  was  put  in  the  guard  house 
& Heather  was  down  also  & got  tight  also  & stopped  over 
night  with  us  also. 

June  4.  We  had  a warm  day  & temperature  101  de- 
grees through  the  day  & boys  got  in  a beef  also  for  to- 
morrow & got  up  4 more  cows  for  milking  & Jose  Murieta’s 
mules  got  here  at  our  place  & I bought  his  flour  at  24 
dollars  cargo  & corn  also  at  same  price  & cheese  also  9 
cargoes  in  all  & John  worked  in  the  shop  & in  the  evening 
he  went  up  on  the  hill  & got  tight  again  & 2 Americans 
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got  in  from  Los  Angeles  also  on  their  way  to  Tucson  & 
Hubly  worked  at  the  well — got  it  finished  & pulled  an 
arrow  out  a steer  the  Indian  shot  in  Santiago  & Patrick  got 
up  with  his  boat  in  the  evening  also,  had  a hard  time 
getting  up. 

June  5.  We  had  a warm  day  & crossed  some  Ameri- 
cans & 2 Mexicans  on  their  way  to  Tucson  also  & John 
worked  some  in  the  shop  also  & Hubly  built  a shed  ( ? ) over 
Charly  also  & Bob  at  the  coalkiln  also  & river  rising  fast 
also,  & bad  crossing  the  slough  also  & we  killed  a beef — 
a cow  & she  was  very  fat  & had  a small  calf  in  her  also  a 
few  months  old  & I was  up  at  Fort  in  the  evening  took  the 
beef  up  also  & boys  brought  in  the  caballada  & 2 mules 
missing  again. 

June  6.  We  had  a very  warm  day  & temperature 
104  degrees  through  the  day  & river  still  rising  & busy  all 
day  crossing  all  day  & John  at  the  wagon  tire  also  & he 
left  in  the  evening  & Charly’s  woman  also  gone  in  to 
Sonoita  & Bob  still  at  the  coalkiln  yet  & Hubly  & Chico 
working  at  the  shed  at  the  butcher  shop  also. 

June  7.  We  had  a very  hot  day  temperature  108  at 
10  o’clock  & 110  at  12  o’clock  & 112  in  the  afternoon  & 
106  at  6 o’clock  in  the  evening  & river  rising  still  & John 
Kilbride  got  off  at  10  o’clock  today — had  a stampede  last 
night  some  of  the  horses  got  away  & Charly’s  woman  got 
back  again — did  not  go  off  & is  going  to  stop  again  & Hubly 
& Chico  working  at  the  shed  also  & Bob  still  at  the  coal- 
kiln & we  killed  a beef  in  the  evening  & I took  it  up  & the 
water  is  rising  in  the  cart  also  getting  bad  crossing  also  & 
I ate  some  fresh  corn. 

June  8 (Sunday).  We  had  a hot  day  temperature  109 
degrees  through  the  day  & river  is  still  on  a rise,  it  rose 
4 i/o  in.  the  last  24  hours  also  & Garrnall  (Colonel)  was 
down  also  in  the  evening  & Charly’s  woman  also  & she  is 
going  to  stop  at  the  widow’s  for  a week  also  till  she  gets 
a chance  to  go  in  to  Sonora  also  & Suvero  went  out  and 
saw  the  caballada  also  & I moved  out  doors  in  my  old  bed- 
stead to  sleep  again — it  is  too  hot  to  sleep  in  the  house  in 
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the  room  also  & we  lost  one  calf  in  the  morning  it  died  in 
the  corral  also  it  was  fat  calf. 

June  9.  We  had  a hot  day  & Hubly  & Chico  build- 
ing the  shed  also  upon  the  butcher  shop  & Suvero  went 
out  after  beef — tied  one  up  also  & Bob  at  the  coalkiln  & 
express  arrived  from  San  Francisco  also  & brought  the  news 
that  they  had  caught  the  two  prisoners — Vigilance  Com- 
mittee hung  them  & great  excitement  about  it  & news  from 
the  States — Russians  & English  & French  made  peace  also 
& I was  up  at  Fort  also  & bad  crossing  the  slough  & some 
immigrants  arrived  yesterday  up  the  river  also  from  Texas 
on  their  way  to  California. 

June  10.  We  had  a warm  day  & some  Mexicans  got 
in  from  California  on  their  way  to  Sonora  also  & Hubly 
making  a bedstead  also  for  Chapo  & Bob  at  the  coalkiln 
& we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & I took  it  up  also  & had 
a good  time  getting  across  the  slough — water  is  very  deep 
also  & crossed  3 Americans  from  Tucson  on  their  way  to 
California — they  bring  news  that  no  immigrants  on  their 
road  also  & I got  paid  off  from  the  Commissary  for  2 months 
pay  for  beef  also — $899.37  cts  also. 

June  11.  We  had  a fine  day  temperature  103  degrees 
through  the  day  & boys  brought  in  a cow  for  beef  in  the 
evening  also  & Hubly  worked  on  bedstead  for  Chapo  also 
& coalkiln  is  shut  up  also  in  the  morning  & Wright  was 
down  also  & I got  Bill  Woods  boat — borrowed  it  for  to  put 
in  the  slough  also  & no  (one)  crossed  & Pancho  was  down 
also  & brought  down  the  2 shirts  also. 

June  12.  We  had  a warm  day  & temperature  105 
degrees  through  the  day  & Suvero  & Chico  went  out  look- 
ing for  the  stock  & to  get  some  out  of  the  island  & river 
falling  some  also  & Charly’s  woman  left  in  the  morning  & 
some  Mexicans  also  from  Los  Angeles  & Hubly  got  through 
with  Reaty’s  bedstead  work  at  3 days  also  & we  killed  a 
cow  & I took  it  up  to  the  Fort  also  in  the  morning. 

June  13.  We  had  a warm  day  & boys  brought  in  2 
steers  to  kill  also  & killed  in  the  evening  and  I took  it  up 
to  the  Fort  also  & river  falling  yet  & express  left  in  the 
evening  & . crossed  one  of  the  horses  a mining  com- 
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pany  for  the  mines  & Hubly  wrote  to  Washington  about 
his  stores  also  & he  working  different  things  also  & Heath 
. . was  down  also. 

June  14.  We  had  a warm  day  & Lytle  arrived  from 
Los  Angeles  also  & boys  did  not  get  any  more  steers  to  kill 
& we  killed  in  the  evening  & I took  it  up  to  the  Fort  also 
& Hubly  working  out  around  also  & Bob  at  the  coalkiln  & 
Miss  Bowman  is  very  sick  also. 

June  15  (Sunday).  We  had  a pleasant  day  tempera- 
ture 103  degrees  through  the  day  also  & Gomall  (Colonel) 
& Goldsmith  & soldier  stopped  overnight  with  us  & took 
breakfast  with  us  also  & boys  caught  up  2 steers  for  beef 
but  aint  got  them  in  yet  & sergeant  & Bowman  was  down 
also. 

June  16.  We  had  a pleasant  day  & boys  got  in  2 
steers — one  of  them  Bowman’s  & we  killed  in  the  evening 
& I took  it  up  to  the  Fort  in  the  evening  & McLean  came 
down  in  the  evening  also  on  a paseo  & Lytle  went  over  to 
see  Wm.  Thompson  about  his  share  of  his  boat  also  & Hubly 
made  a rake  & Robert  & Cantock  commenced  drawing  the 
coal  & it  is  nearly  burned  out  also  & a good  deal  of  wood 
in  yet. 

June  17.  We  had  a fine  day  & McLean  came  down 
with  me  last  night  & stopped  over  night  with  us  & stopped 
all  day  with  us  & I took  him  up  in  the  evening  & boys  did 
not  go  out  in  the  monte  making  ready  all  day  & Hubly 
putting  in  glass  in  the  windows  also  & Slaton  painting  & 
drawing  coal  also  & the  coalkiln  is  bad  burned  also  & a 
pleasant  day  temperature  99  through  the  day,  & an  Indian 
went  after  ....  also  in  morning  below. 

June  18.  We  had  a fine  day  & Lytle  went  across  the 
river  to  settle  with  Thompson  & Hubly  putting  in  window 
glasses  & Slaton  painting  also  & Bobby  & Contuchy  at 
the  coal  hauling  up  & crossed  an  American  family  from 
the  States  on  their  way  to  California — 5 mules  & 1 wagon 
& one  woman  & 3 children  & 3 men  & Suvero  & Chico 
making  ready  also  & Ben  down  below  looking  for  stock 
& found  the  8 head  work  oxen  below  & river  is  about  on 
a stand  also. 
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June  19.  We  had  a warm  day  temperature  107  de- 
grees through  the  day  & Miles  arrived  from  San  Diego 
also  & with  goods  on  his  way  to  Tucson  also  & Ankrim 
& Chapo  arrived  from  Sonora  also  in  the  evening  & had  a 
hard  time  of  it  & the  cattle  will  be  here  within  10  days 
from  Tucson  & found  the  cattle  fine  in  good  order  & fat  & 
Hubly  putting  in  some  glass  & Slaton  painting  also  & they 
drawed  a few  more  coals  also  in  the  morning  & they  brought 

in  2 beef  also & Lytle  got  his  (interest  in  the  ferry) 

back  again  from  Thompson  in  the  morning.  Thompson  wms 
over  in  the  morning  also. 

June  20.  We  had  a fine  day  & killed  a beef  in  the 
morning  & I took  it  up  also  to  the  Fort  & river  is  rising 
slowly  also  & Miles  Selbig  past  (passed)  his  goods  & I put 
in  a proposal  for  beef  at  12 1/9  cts  per  lb  & old  Thompson 
pulling  down  the  house  on  the  other  side  the  river  also  at 
the  ferry. 

June  21.  We  had  a fine  day  & killed  a beef  & I took 
it  up  in  the  morning  & McLean  came  down  with  me  also 
& spent  the  day  with  us  & nothing  of  the  proposal  for 
beef  yet  & I took  him  up  in  the  evening  again  & Hubly 
working  making  doors  for  the  garden  also  & Bob  was  about 
quit  work  & some  of  the  coal  burned  up  also  in  the  morn- 
ing & they  drawn  some  coal  also  & some  Americans  ar- 
rived from  Los  Angeles  on  the  look  out  for  work  & river  is 
about  on  a stand  also  & old  Thompson  pulled  down  the 
house  on  the  other  side  the  river  also  & took  away  even 
the  poles. 

June  22  (Sunday).  We  had  a warm  day  & Doyle  & 
Catlick  was  down  also — spent  the  day  with  us  & boys 
brought  in  2 steers  to  kill  also  & a great  many  people  was 
down  to  buy  things  of  Miles  also  & crossed  2 Americans  & 
some  of  the  stays  give  away  on  the  other  side  the  river  also. 

June  23.  We  had  a warm  day,  temperature  113  de- 
grees through  the  day  & hot  breeze  all  day  & Hubly  put- 
ting in  new  post  on  the  other  side  the  river  for  stays  also 
& Boly  loafing  about  yet  & killed  a beef  in  the  morning  & 
I took  it  up  to  the  Fort  & boys  went  below  looking  after 
the  cattle  also  & river  falling  also  ....  & Miles  left  in  the 
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evening  also  for  Tucson  & Cantrick  went  with  him  also  & 
I went  up  in  the  evening  & sergeant  came  down  with  me 
also  & coalkiln  still  burning  yet  & express  got  in  in  the 
afternoon  also  & not  much  news  also  & in  the  evening  a 
heavy  breeze  from  the  east. 

June  24.  We  had  a fine  day — temperature  102  de- 
grees through  the  day  & crossed  Mr.  Banet  from  the  States 
& 10  men  & 2 wagons  & 18  animals  on  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia & killed  a beef  & I took  it  up  in  the  morning  & I 
signed  the  contract  for  the  beef  with  D.  Barry  commencing 
on  the  first  of  July  at  12  cts  per  lb  also  & Captain  sent 
Bobby  Mason  off  also  in  the  morning  & he  crossed  the  river 
& I sent  Slaton  with  the  cart  down  to  the  wagons  also  & 
Murieta  also  with  him  & Hubly  put  in  2 stays  at  the  wind- 
lass also  & boys  looked  after  the  animals  also  & Weston 
& Pancho  had  quite  a fly  up  also. 

June  25.  We  had  a pleasant  day  & we  bought  Mr. 
Lytle’s  share  out  also.  I made  the  agreement  for  600  dol- 
lars, 400  dollars  down  & note  200  in  3 months  payable  to 
satisfaction  both  parties  & Lytle  left  at  12  o’clock  for  Los 
Angeles  also  & Hubly  making  a gate  for  the  garden  also 
& Pancho  was  down  to  see  me  also  & had  a talk  about  Rose. 
Ankrim  tried  to  get  her  also  but  she  don’t  want  to  come 
into  the  arrangements.  The  rains  must  (have)  set  in  up 
the  Gila  & in  Sonora  also.  & I am  getting  better  also. 
Wrote  to  Hooper  about  buying  Lytle  out  also. 

June  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & killed  a beef  in  the 
morning  also  & I took  it  up  and  Hubly  working  at  the  coal- 
kiln  also  & Slaton  & express  left  in  the  evening  also  for 
San  Diego  & boys  brought  up  a steer  for  beef  but  did  not 
bring  it  in  yet  & river  falling  fast  also  & wrote  to  Hooper 
& Hartshorn  also. 

June  27.  We  had  a pleasant  day  & a fine  breeze  from 
the  southeast  we  had  a fine  breeze  for  the  last  5 or  6 days 
from  the  east  & the  rains  must  have  set  in  in  Sonora  also 
& Slaton  hauled  up  some  charcoal  from  the  kiln  also  & 
Hubly  fixing  the  boat  on  the  other  side  the  river  also  & 
Ankrim  & myself  fixing  up  the  books  also  & Chapo  & 
Chico  went  down  on  the  other  side  the  river  to  cutting 
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poles  for  make  a corral  also  on  the  side  the  river  and  Su- 
v ero  brought  in  a steer  to  kill  tomorrow  also — river  still 
falling  & we  saw  Bill  Woods  also  in  the  morning. 

June  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & killed  a beef  in  the 
morning  & I took  it  up  & in  the  evening  I went  up  & 
brought  down  the  Doctor  & McCalla  & Lee  Nickles  & stop 
over  night  with  us  & in  the  evening  had  a great  time  Dole 
& Cathck  was  down  also  in  the  spree  also  & Chapo  & Chico 
got  back  of  cutting  poles  & Hubly  made  a table  for  Captain 
also  & crossed  some  Mexicans  on  the  way  to  Sonora  also  & 
we  saw  Wood  again  in  the  morning. 

June  29  (Sunday).  We  had  a pleasant  day  and  a fine 
breeze  from  the  east  & Doctor  & McLane  &'  L Nickels 
spent  the  day  with  us  & I took  them  up  in  the  evening  also 
and  Suvero  got  in  a steer  for  beef  & got  in  the  work  cattle 
for  to  haul  the  poles  tomorrow  for  the  corral  on  the  other 
side  the  river  also  & McCarty’s  sister  got  back  but  Narty 
did  not  come  up  she  will  be  up  in  a month  from  now  also. 

June  30.  We  had  a fine  day  & Slater  & Chapo  & 
Chico  went  down  in  the  morning  with  two  teams  & hauled 
2 loads  poles  for  the  corral  also  took  them  all  day  to  make 
1 load  apiece  & Hubly  working  at  Captain’s  table  also  & 
Ankrim  & I fixing  up  the  books  also. 

July  1.  We  had  a pleasant  day  & we  killed  a beef 
& I took  it  up  also  in  the  morning  & I got  paid  off  from 
the  commissary  $431.87cts  & off  the  officers  mess  also  & 
boys  got  off  early  in  the  merning  & got  up  at  2i/>  o’clock 
& unloaded  & took  supper  & went  back  again  & Hubly 
worked  some  at  the  table  & at  the  corral  on  the  other  side 
the  river  for  to  cross  the  cattle.  Dodson  arrived  & Doug- 
las up  the  Gila  about  20  miles  with  108  head— good  luck 
—did  not  lose  one  on  the  road  & Dodson  was  o7er  & <r0t 
some  provisions  of  us  also  & went  back  & cattle  looking 
fine.  River  falling  fast  & Manuel— Indian— planting  some 
in  our  garden  & they  got  up  with  2 loads  poles  also°. 

July  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & fine  breeze  from  the 
east  all  day  & ...  had  a fine  rain  up  the  Gila  & in  Sonora 
also  & I was  up  the  Gila  & met  the  cattle  also  & found 
the  cattle  fine  & Douglas  came  down  with  me  also  & took 
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supper  with  us  & crossed  back  & the  cattle  arrived  in  the 
evening  on  the  other  side  river  & Washburn  arrived  on  his 
way  to  Tucson  & boys  got  up  with  2 loads  poles  & went 
down  in  the  evening  after  other  loads  poles  also  & Hubly 
working  at  the  corral  also  & Clinton  Thompson  was  over 
to  see  us  also. 

July  3.  We  had  a cloudy  morning  & cloudy  very 
warm  day  the  heat  we  felt  most  all  day  very  warm  & 
crossed  our  cattle  in  the  morning — had  108  head — had  good 
luck  in  crossing  them  & I was  up  at  Fort  and  borrowed  5 
hundred  dollars  of  Morton  payable  in  2 months  & we  killed 
a fine  beef  in  the  evening  of  the  new  ones  also  weight  524 
lb  good  weight  & I took  it  up  also  & boys  brought  up  in 
the  morning  2 loads  of  poles  & went  back  & got  up  with  2 
more  loads  of  poles  also  & crossed  Washburn  also  in  the 
morning  on  his  way  to  Tucson  & had  few  drops  of  rain 
last  night  also  & had  a shower  of  rain  up  the  Gila  & in 
Sonora  also. 

July  4.  We  had  a warm  day  & Douglas  left  for  Tucson 
& paid  him  $1038.87  on  cattle  & Dodson  left  for  Los  An- 
geles also  & boys  went  down  & brought  up  2 loads  poles 
also  & Hubly  working  at  the  table  also  & had  quite  a blow 
in  the  evening  & raining  around  us  also  & thunder  & 
lightning  also  and  raining  hard  in  Sonora  & up  at  the  hill 
they  fired  a national  salute  32  guns  & very  cloudy  all  day 
and  in  the  evening  also  & gave  our  note  3 months  to  Doug- 
las for  $600.  & boys  let  the  cattle  out  over  night  also  do- 
ing fine. 

July  5.  We  had  a very  warm  day  & we  killed  a beef 
in  the  morning  & I took  it  up  to  Fort,  one  of  D.  & D.’s 
(Dodson  & Douglas),  & Hubly  went  down  with  Slaton  & 
Chapo  to  cut  2 posts  for  the  rope  also  & crossed  some  im- 
migrants on  their  way  to  California,  5 men  & one  wagon 
& 7 animals  & Chico’s  father  arrived  from  California  also 
river  falling  fast. 

July  6 (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day — very  warm  day 
— temperature  112  through  the  day  & Ankrim  was  up  on 
the  hill  & he  got  a letter  wrote  to  . . . for  a woman  also 
& Pancho  was  down  in  the  evening  & I had  a talk  about 
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Rose  again  for  Captain  but  I can’t  say  whether  it  will  be 
done  or  not  & American  stole  Bob’s  money  ....  across  the 
river  at  Hinton’s,  but  he  got  it  back  again  & they  suspect 
him  & give  him  3 hours  to  leave  & he  left  & crossed  over  & 
put  in  to  California. 

July  7.  We  had  a hot  day  & killed  in  the  morning  & I 
took  up  the  beef  & boys  went  down  in  the  morning  & Hubly 
& brought  up  2 stakes  for  the  rope  & one  load  poles  & 
some  Mexicans  arrived  on  their  way  to  Sonora — about  40 
head  animals  & 6 men  & 2 women. 

July  8.  We  had  a fine  day  & boys  went  down  again 
after  logs  & poles  & brought  up  one  load  & had  to  leave 
one  wagon  account  breaking  the  tongue  off  & crossed  some 
Mexicans  on  their  way  to  Sonora — 34  animals,  & 6 men 
& 2 women  & 3 cargoes  & also  2 Americans  & one  Mexi- 
can & 2 horses  also  & paid  Chico’s  father  off  $66.  dollars 
for  work  he  done  with  the  cattle  also  & had  the  caballada 
in  & cured  the  animals  also. 

July  9.  We  had  a fine  day  — temperature  108  de- 
grees through  the  day  also  & boys  went  down  below  after 
logs  & brought  up  1 log  & one  large  post  for  on  the  other 
side  also  & no  express  in  yet  & they  brought  in  the  cattle 
in  the  evening  also  & Clinton  Thompson  left  for  Sonora 
also  & no  crossing  & Chico’s  father  left  in  the  evening  for 
Sonora. 

(TRIP  TO  SONORA) 

July  10.  We  had  a fine  day  & killed  a beef  & I took 
it  up  to  the  Fort  & Chapo  & Hubly  went  down  again  after 
the  stick  for  on  this  side  also  & Slaton  stop  up  & fixing 
the  harness  & Captain  also  helping  & getting  ready  for  to 
go  in  Sonora  with  the  team  & they  brought  up  2 steers 
from  on  this  side  also  & express  arrived  from  San  Diego  also. 

July  11.  We  had  a warm  day  & very  windy  in  the 
afternoon  & dusty  & we  brought  over  the  logs  in  the  morn- 
ing also  & turned  out  the  teams  & fixing  the  wagon  up  also 
& boys  brought  in  the  cattle  in  the  evening  for  to  kill  one 
tomorrow  also. 

....  (Entries  missing  to  July  21,  1856.) 

miles  drive  & stopped  at  John  Kilbride’s  & John 
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shoeing  the  mules  & I took  a ride  up  to  the  American  camp 
& saw  Brady  & Lipon  & saw  Woods  & Bobby — found  them 
all  right. 

July  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & John  shoeing  the  mules 
& we  left  at  4 % o’clock  & fine  night  & John  put  on  29 
mule  shoes  also — drive  all  night. 

July  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & arrived  safe  at  6 
o’clock — made  40  miles  in  12%  hours — stop  i/2  hour  on  the 
road  & left  at  5 o’clock  in  the  evening. 

July  24.  We  had  a cloudy  day  & arrived  at  514 
o’clock  at  Sonoita  (?)  made  20  miles  this  drive  in  8 hours 

6 plenty  of  water  at  the  posa  & caught  up  with  B . . . & 
left  at  5 o’clock  & went  on  3 miles  & camped  ...  & we 
had  a shower  of  rain — a heavy  rain — made  3 miles  this 
drive. 

July  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  5 o’clock  & went 
on  . . miles  & camped  at  11  o’clock  & stopped  2 hours  & 
found  plenty  of  water  along  the  road  & made  the  Laguna  at 

7 o’clock  in  the  evening  & camped — made  41  miles  in  11  % 
hours  drive  & found  plenty  of  grass. 

July  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  5 o’clock  for 
Altar  and  arrived  at  10 l/i  o’clock  & stopped  one  hour  & 
then  pushed  on  3 miles  farther  & camped — made  15  miles 
in  6 hours  drive  & I went  on  to  Caborca — arrived  at  7 
o’clock — made  34  miles  & Doctor  Spencer  was  not  at  home 
— down  at  Wimas  (Guaymas) — I was  at  his  house  also  & 
I could  not  cross  the  river — had  to  get  a Mexican  to  go 
around  with  me  also. 

Sunday,  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & busy  looking  around 
getting  things  also  & had  a shower  of  rain  also. 

July  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & I & Ramon  Escary  went 
up  to  Peatecek  (?)  to  see  after  flour  but  could  not  get  any 
flour  & I made  15  miles  today  & had  a shower  rain  also. 

July  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & busy  getting  things 
ready  and  had  rain. 

July  30.  We  had  a fine  day  & busy  getting  things 
ready  & had  rain. 

July  31.  We  had  a cloudy  (day)  & had  rain  last 
night  & a great  time  getting  the  soldiers  together  for  the 
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fight — a great  time  in  Sonora  (?)  & . . to  send  the  soldiers 
to  Ouras  (Ures)  to  fight.  Some  hid  in  the  milpa  & some 
ran  off. 

August  1.  We  had  a fine  day  & a great  time  among 
the  natives  about  fighting. 

Aug.  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  got  off  at  last  at 
12  o’clock  & a great  time — children  & women  crying  after 
us  also  & got  mired  down  also  outside  of  town  but  got  out 
& got  half  way  to  Peatycey  (?)  & it  commenced  raining 
heavy — thunder  & lightning  & women  praying  also. 

Aug.  3 (Sunday).  We  had  a cloudy  (day)  & 
showers  through  the  day  & left  at  5 o’clock  & made  camp 
at  Ranchety  & sent  the  flour  to  Butterick  (Peatysie)  to  be 
sifted  & going  to  stop  till  tomorrow  & they  got  back  with 
the  flour. 

Aug.  4.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  V4  after  5 o’clock 
for  Altar  & arrived  at  V4  before  11  o’clock.  We  had  a 
shower  of  rain  last  night  & I got  3 cargoes  of  flour  of  Sa- 
patro  also. 

Aug.  5.  We  had  a fine  day  & stopped  all  day  & I 
sent  Chico  back  to  Caborca  after  a woman  also  for  Captain 
— we  could  not  get  any  one  for  him  & a great  time  among 
the  soldiers  here. 

Aug.  6.  We  had  a cloudy  day  & was  going  to  leave 
cm  in  hitching  up  the  2 leaders  frightened  & ran  around 
& broke  off  the  wagon  tongue  & then  could  not  leave.  I 
had  to  put  it  in  & make  it  again.  I put  it  in  in  6 hours  also. 

Aug.  7.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6 o’clock  & went 
on  one  mile  & met  with  a accident  & broke  the  axletree 
& stopped  us  8 hours  & I mended  again  & went  on  9 miles 
& camped  at  7 o’clock. 

Aug.  8.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  7^4  o’clock  & 
made  the  Laguna  at  9 o’clock  & going  to  stop  till  tomorrow. 
Made  6 miles  & got  three  cheese  of  Sapatro  also  & Malcalm 
left  this  morning. 

Aug.  9.  We  had  a fine  day  & had  some  rain  last  night 
& thunder  & lightning  & I got  14  cheese  & 6 small  ones 
also  & left  at  4 Vi  o’clock  & went  on  4 leagues  also  & 
camped — made  camp  at  9 o’clock — made  12  miles. 
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Aug.  10  (Sunday).  We  had  a wet  morning — a heavy 
thunder  shower  & rain  last  night  also  & left  at  6*4  o’clock 
& got  mired  down  also,  but  got  out  well  & stopped  at  12 
o’clock  till  41/0  o’clock  & then  pushed  on  9 miles  to  a la- 
goon & camped  & met  Mexican  from  the  river  also.  Made 
camp  at  9 o’clock.  Made  26  miles  & met  Dick  Halstead 
on  his  way  to  Altar. 

Aug.  11.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6*4  o’clock  & 
went  on  2 miles  to  the  hill  & got  stalled  also  but  had  to 
unload  & then  went  up  also  & had  a heavy  pull  all  day 
— heavy  sand  road  & camped  at  12 14  o’clock  within  6 miles 
of  Sonoita  till  4 o’clock  & then  went  on  one  league  & 
camped  at  the  hill  & made  12  miles  today  & mules  very 
tired  & I took  in  Francisco  to  Sonoita — he  is  very  sick  also 
& Slaton  is  very  sick  also  bad. 

Aug.  12.  We  had  a fine  day  & I went  back  to  the 
wagon  & in  the  afternoon  brought  up  the  wagon  to  So- 
noita— Slaton  very  sick  also.  Made  6 miles  today  & 
wagon  3 miles. 


Aug.  13.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  4 o’clock  in 
the  evening  & saw  Nach  Bascus  also  & Francisco  is  better 
also  & made  camp  also  at  8 o’clock.  Made  9 miles. 

Aug.  14.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6 o’clock  & 
went  on  10  miles  & camped  till  3)4  o’clock  & then  pushed 
on  & I had  sent  2 boys  & 2 women  ahead  also  to  water  & 
made  camp  at  7 o’clock — made  20  miles  and  the  women 
& boys  made  the  first  water  & went  on  12  miles  farther 
also  & met  Walker’s  train  on  their  way  to  Altar  also. 

Aug.  15.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6 o’clock  & 
our  wagon  nearly  broke  down  & camped  12  miles  off  So- 
noita & left  at  6)4  o’clock  & had  to  leave  3 cargoes  of  stuff 
& then  went  in  to  Sonoita — arrived  at  11)4,  made  26  miles 
in  12  hours  also. 

Aug.  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & sent  Chico  after  the 
cargoes  to  bring  in  & he  got  in  & can’t  get  an  axletree  for 
the  wagon. 

Aug.  17  (Sunday) . W e had  a fine  day  & I got  a wagon 
of  the  Mining  Company  also  to  go  to  the  river  & I got  to 
bring  a load  back  again  for  them  also  & I got  the  wagon 
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loaded  & had  to  leave  3 cargoes  of  flour  & one  fanega  of 
beans  & Y>  cargo  of  panocha  & sack  of  barley  with  John 
Kilbride  also  & Y2  cargo  pinole. 

Aug.  18.  We  had  a fine  day  & could  not  leave  ac- 
count Francisco  very  low  & poorly. 

Aug.  19.  We  had  a fine  day  & teams  left  in  the  morn- 
ing & I stopped  behind  till  tomorrow  & Francisco  is  some 
better  also. 

Aug.  20.  We  had  a fine  day  & John  & I left  at  9V* 
o’clock  & arrived  at  Agua  Dulce  at  IY2  o’clock  made  in  4 
hours  drive.  20  miles  & Slaton  took  on  the  wagon  12  miles 
& brought  back  the  mules  at  0Y2  o’clock. 

Aug.  21.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6 o’clock  & 
stopped  IY2  hours  at  the  wagon  & took  breakfast  & then 
pushed  on  to  the  playa  & went  ahead  to  hunt  for  water 
& found  some  plenty  right  in  the  road  & 2 miles  off  the 
road  also  at  the  laguna  & arrived  at  IY2  o’clock  at  the 
playas  & at  31/2  o’clock  the  wagon  also  & camped.  Made 
25  miles  & with  the  wagon  15  miles  in  5 Y2  hours  drive. 

Aug.  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  12 Y2  o’clock  & 
found  a heavy  road  & had  to  turn  back  again  & take  a new 
start  & they  got  up  with  the  team  at  4 o’clock  & I left  them 
at  20  minutes  after  4 o’clock  & arrived  at  Cabesa  Prieta 
at  934  o’clock  & camped.  Made  in  5%  hours.  Made  this 
ride  in  7 hours  in  all  from  the  playa  30  miles. 

Aug.  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & laid  over  all  day  & 
found  water  up  at  the  Cabesa  Prieta.  I went  up  & Jose 
Ortez  & took  us  1 Y>  hours  to  go  up  & stopped  Y'l  hour  & 
took  us  2 hours  to  get  back — a very  bad  road  made  10 
miles  & I sent  back  a man  to  the  wagon  & they  got  up 
at  4 o’clock  & they  took  up  their  mules  to  water  also. 

Sunday,  24.  We  had  a fine  day  & laid  over  all  day 
& I left  in  the  evening  at  8%  o’clock  for  the  pozas  & the 
team  at  12  o’clock  in  the  night  & I went  on  18  miles  drive 
in  4 hours.  Arrived  at  12%  o’clock. 

Aug.  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  left  at  25  minutes 
after  5 o’clock  also  & arrived  at  10  minutes  before  10 
o’clock.  Made  18  miles  in  4%  hours,  and  in  the  evening 
pack  train  got  in  from  Altar  for  the  river  loaded  with  pro- 
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visions  & poor  Francisco  died  in  Sonoita  in  Sonora  also 
Thank  God  that  he  has  taken  him  to  his  home;  he  is  better 

off  than  we  are. 

Aug.  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & the  wagon  got  in  at 
71/0  o’clock  & I am  going  to  leave  with  the  pack  mules  this 
evening  at  51/2  o’clock  & went  on  9 miles  & camped  & 
wagon  going  to  leave  tomorrow. 

° Aug  27  We  had  a fine  day  & I left  at  5 o’clock 
& went  on  12  miles  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  & arrived 
at  9 o’clock  & left  again  at  3^  o’clock  & got  home  at  8 
o’clock.  Made  drive  in  43/4  hours.  Made  46  mile  drive  m 
all  8 3/4  hours.  Found  things  all  right. 

Aug.  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & steamer  left  at  day- 
light & Nagle  was  up  also  & stopped  at  our  house  also  & 
busy  fixing  my  account  also  & I received  an  invitation  to 
a wedding  of  my  sister  Amanda  at  home. 

Aug  29  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  also 
& team  got  in  at  3%  o’clock  all  right  & sergeant  was  down 
on  a spree  & McLean  & express  left  m the  evening  also. 

Aug.  30.  We  had  a fine  day  & had  a great  time. 
Jones  & Fulmer  & sergeant  was  down  also  & Captain  & 
Slaton  went  up  on  the  other  side  the  river  to  see  whether 
Pablo  had  not  our  mule  that  got  away  from  Slaton  on  the 
road  but  they  did  not  find  it  among  his  caballada. 

Aug.  31  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day.  I was  up  at 

Fort  also  & steamer  got  up 

September  1.  & Chico  quit  work  also  in  the  evening 

& going  to  cut  hay  for  Garrnall  also  & Jones  & Hooper  ar- 
rived also. 

September  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & steamer  went  down 
also  & John  worked  in  the  shop  also  shoeing  mules  for 
Brudez  also  & Suvero  brought  in  a steer  to  kill. 

Sept  3.  We  had  a fine  day  & Patrick  got  up  with  the 
hay  boat  also  & commenced  unloading  & John  cut  4 wagon 
tires  for  the  surveying  party  & killed  a beef  also  & I took 
it  up  to  the  Fort. 

Sept.  4.  We  had  a fine  day  & I helped  John  on  the 
shop  & put  on  6 wagon  tires  & cut  4 also  & they  did  not 
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get  through  weighing  the  hay  & the  scales  broke  also  I 
borrowed  the  Post  scales  also. 

Sept.  5.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  through  weighing 
the  hay  & Patrick  left  in  the  evening  with  the  boat:  had  on 
14500  weight  of  hay. 

Sept.  6.  W e had  a fine  day  & I was  across  the  river 
at  Hinton’s  & steamer  got  up  also  in  the  afternoon  also  & 
received  a letter  from  Patrick  that  a plank  sprung  off  the 
boat  also  at  Algodon — bad  luck. 

Sept.  7 (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & steamer  went 
down  also  m the  morning  & she  took  wood  on  at  our  place 
& Ankrim  went  down  in  her  also  & Thompson  got  in  & 
Bill  Woods  also.  Sapatro  got  in  with  the  barley  & flour 
43  mules,  & Suvero  got  in  a steer  to  kill  also  & had  a 
good  lot  cattle  in — counted  149  head  cattle  in  the  corral. 

Sept.  8.  We  had  a fine  day  & killed  a beef  & I took  it 
up  also  & I received  7 cargoes  & 258  lbs  barley  from  Sa- 
patro also  & he  has  got  plenty  of  flour  also  to  sell  & noth- 
ing of  the  boys  yet  from  below  & some  emigrants  °-ot  in 
also  from  California  & I was  across  the  river  up  at  Hin- 
ton’s  also  & boys  got  back  from  below  fixing  the  boat  also 
& Slaton  went  along  down  with  Patrick  in  the  boat  also. 

Sept.  9.  We  had  a fine  day  but  cloudy  towards  So 
nora— looking  for  rain  also  & John  set  the  tires  on  the"  3 
wheels  also  & work  in  the  shop  also  & crossed  3 immigrant 
wagons  & 9 men  & 2 women  & 6 children  & 24  animals 
also  on  their  way  to  California  from  the  States  or  Texas  also 
f bull— got  his  leg  broken  out  in  the  bottom  & 

had  to  kill  him  & express  got  in  also  in  the  morning  & got 
a letter  from  Ames  in  San  Diego. 

(SECOND  TRIP  TO  SONORA) 

Sept.  10.  We  had  a fine  day  & fixing  to  get  off  for 

ft°uDr&enoth&  kiilfdt>?  a'S0  f°r  the  F°rt  * John  t00k 
It  up  & nothing  of  the  steamer  yet  & I sent  a man  down 

o Patrick  to  cut  hay  & Pochy  got  orders  to  leave  the  river 

account  selling  liquor  to  the  soldiers  also  & crossed  3 

Mexican  wagons  going  to  Sonora. 

Sept.  11.  We  had  a fine  day  & nothing  of  the  steamer 
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yet  & I am  ready  to  leave  for  Sonora  & John  got  through 
in  the  shop  also  & boys  had  all  the  mules  in  the  corral  also. 

Sept.  12.  We  had  a fine  day  & busy  getting  ready 
to  leave  tomorrow. 

Sept.  13.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  also 
& busy  all  day  getting  ready  to  leave  & got  off  at  5 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  Hinton’s  & loaded  the  wagon — got  on 
about  2500  hundred  lbs  & made  camp  at  12  o’clock  at  night 
— made  15  miles  & mules  very  tired — heavy  pulling  also 
& Jones  in  company  with  us  & I took  along  $300  dollars 
also  & I bought  Sapatro’s  flour  & pinole. 

Sept.  14  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & wagon  aint 
got  up  yet  & left  at  12*4  o’clock  & made  Tinajas  Altas  at 
8 o’clock — made  drive  in  7^4  hours — made  40  miles  & 
Jones  got  in  at  4 o’clock  & his  mules  & horses  very  tired 
out  also  & very  little  water  in  the  Tinajas  Altas  also. 

Sept.  15.  We  had  a fine  day  & I & Jones  hard  (at 
work)  passing  down  water  & Slaton  & John  got  in  at  10 
o’clock  & had  a hard  time  to  water  the  mules  also  & I & 
Jones  left  in  the  evening  at  6 o’clock  for  the  playas  also  & 
Slaton  & John  going  back  after  the  wagon  in  the  night. 

Sept.  16.  We  had  a fine  morning  & arrived  at  playa 
at  8 o’clock  & I went  in  after  the  water  2 miles  off  the  road 
but  did  not  find  any  water,  then  stopped  2 hours  & pushed 
on  to  Agua  Salada  & 3 miles  this  side  met  Walker  & he 
gave  me  some  water  & I was  very  hard  up  for  water  & I 
was  caught  in  a storm  & heavy  rain  2 miles  this  side  of 
Agua  Salada  also — made  camp  at  4 o’clock — made  75  miles 
this  drive  in  18  hours  & Walkin  took  in  ....  & cheese  in 
also  & stuff  also. 

Sept.  17.  We  had  a fine  day  & Jones  & Thomas  got 
in  in  the  morning  & it  rained  behind  them  also  & Rayas 
got  in  off  the  Cabesa  Prieta  road  also  & it  rained  heavy  on 
that  road  also  & I sent  after  Slator  with  water  also  Jose 
Ortez. 

Sept.  18.  We  had  a fine  day  & Jones  & Thomas  left 
for  Sonoita  also  in  the  morning  & Ortez  got  back  & found 
plenty  water  in  the  playas  also  but  did  not  meet  Slaton 
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on  the  road  & some  Mexicans  got  in  off  Cabesa  Prieta  road 
also.  It  look  very  much  like  rain  in  the  evening. 

Sept.  19.  We  had  a cloudy  day  & Sapatro  got  in  with 
his  team  also  at  10  o’clock  & the  2 small  wagons  also  & 
one  of  the  small  wagons  broke  down  also  & Tuly  & Jose 
got  down  from  Sonoita  also  to  see  me  & she  took  it  very 
hard  for  Francisco  & she  brought  down  some  meat  & tor- 
tillas also. 

Sept.  20.  We  had  a fine  day  & Antony  & Ortez  left 
for  Sonoita  & Quatry  & Joaquin  Gidcover  (?)  arrived  from 
Sonoita  on  his  way  to  the  river  also  & I went  up  with  him 
to  Sonoita  & stopped  with  him  & John  got  in  in  the  ni<rht 
& he  left  the  wagon  at  the  playa  also  & mules  very  tffed 

also  & 2 of  the  mules  died  also  at  the  Tinajas  Altas I think 

they  ate  some  of  the  poison  weed  also.  Made  21  miles  to- 
day also  & no  water  at  the  Tule  Tinaja  & Tinajas  Altas. 

Sept.  21  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day.  Nothin**  of 
the  wagon  yet  & John  took  a paseo. 

Sept.  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & team  got  in  & mules 
very  tired  down  & Jones  & Thomas  left  for  Caborca  also 

Sept.  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & I sent  the  mules  be- 
low to  grass  for  Saturday  night. 

Sept.  24.  We  had  a fine  day  & I & John  & Slaton 
went  up  to  the  American  camp  & at  Dunbar’s  & it  rained 
in  the  evening  & John  & Slaton  got  crazy  drunk  also 

Sept.  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & I working  at  the  wagon 


Sept.  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & finished  the  wagon  & 
1 was  up  at  Dunbar’s  also  & getting  ready  to  leave  to- 
morrow. 

Sept  27  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Dunbar’s 
& mules  didn  t get  up  yet. 

Sept.  28  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  dav  & I was  up 
at  ranch  4 1 & Slaton  & Tuly  took  a ride  to  the  burying 
giound  to  Francisco’s  grave.  & met  John  Kilbride  & (he) 
was  drunk  & the  mules  got  up  also. 

Sept.  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  8 o’clock  & 
went  to  San  Dagomugo  (Domingo?)  & stopped  5 hours  & 
tnen  went  to  Quitoraquito  & stopped  overnight. 

(Concluded  in  next  issue.) 
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“In  1891  Don  Pio  passed  through  the  portals  of  El  Ranchito 
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IN  PURSUIT  OF  VANISHED  DAYS 
Visits  to  the  Extant  Historic  Adobe  Houses 
of  Los  Angeles  County 

Part  II* 

By  MARION  PARKS 

Rancho  San  Jose 

In  one  of  the  early  years  of  the  1830’s,  Don  Ygnacio 
Palomares  and  Don  Ricardo  Vejar,  two  California  Caballeros 
of  good  Spanish  blood,  rode  out  on  the  morning  of  May  19, 
which  is  the  day  of  the  festival  of  San  Jose,  to  the  place  we 
call  Pomona.  They  went  to  survey,  after  the  manner  of  their 
time — a procedure  involving  the  use  of  no  tripods  or  steel  tape 
- — a rancho  which  they  had  received  permission  to  lay  off  in 
the  valley  east  of  El  Monte  and  west  of  the  arroyo  which  runs 
south  from  San  Antonio  Canon.  The  party  had  started  out 
from  Mision  San  Gabriel  that  morning  and  were  accompanied 
by  Father  Zalvidea.  Under  a great  old  oak  on  the  land  that 
they  had  chosen,  the  missionary  conducted  a service  of  thanks- 
giving and  benediction,  and  gave  to  the  new  rancho  the  name 
of  San  Jose. 

Under  a grant  from  Governor  Alvarado,  dated  April  15, 
1837,  the  vast  tract  was  held  jointly  by  the  two  friends.  Don 
Ygnacio’s  was  the  northern  portion,  and  was  called  San  Jose 
de  Arriba,  or  Upper  San  Jose ; that  of  Don  Ricardo  was  San 
Jose  de  Abajo,  or  San  Jose  Below. 

The  two  original  ranch  houses  they  built  are  both  gone, 
but  five  other  old  adobe  homes  still  stand  among  the  orange 
groves  that  have  succeeded  the  herds  of  grazing  cattle  on 
Rancho  San  Jose. 

La  Casa  de  Don  Ygnacio  Palomares 

Don  Ygnacio  himself  built  at  least  three  adobe  houses  at 
Upper  San  Jose,  two  of  which  are  extant.  The  delightful 
adobe  at  1569  N.  Park  Avenue  was  the  second  home  of  Don 
Ygnacio,  built  after  1837.  His  first  home  stood  not  far  south- 
west of  this,  and  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  old  house  went  into 
the  construction  of  the  new.  It  consists  of  five  rooms  in  a 

* Part  I appeared  in  the  1928  publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California. 
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Second  home  of  Don  Ygnaeio  Palomares — it  stands  at 
1569  North  Park  Avenue,  Pomona. 


row,  with  a corredor  along  the  front  and  one  side,  supported 
by  slender  posts  of  roughly  sawed  lumber. 

La  Casa  de  Don  Ygnaeio  Alvarado 

Don  Ygnaeio  Palomares  and  Don  Ricardo  Vejar  must 
have  been  generous-hearted  and  hospitable  men,  and  besides, 
there  were  many  unfriendly  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
that  friends  and  relatives  were  encouraged  to  join  them  and 
receive  house  sites  on  the  huge  estate.  At  the  invitation  of 
Don  Ygnaeio  Palomares,  his  intimate  friend,  Don  Ygnaeio 
Alvarado,  came  to  San  Jose  and  built  the  adobe  which  stands 
today  next-door-neighbor  to  the  Palomares  place,  at  1475  N. 
Park  Avenue. 

It  is  said  that  Don  Ygnaeio  Palomares’  invitation  was 
limited  by  but  a single  condition — that  the  new  house  should 
contain  a chapel.  At  any  rate,  the  front  room  of  the  Alva- 
rado adobe  was  long  used  on  the  mornings  of  Holy  Days  for 
services  conducted  by  itinerant  fathers  from  the  Mission, 
while  in  the  evening  the  same  room  would  be  gay  with  dancing 
in  celebration  of  the  fiesta. 
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Third  home  of  Don  Ygnacio  Palomares.  Built  in  1850,  it  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Cucamonga  Road  and  Orange  Grove,  North  Pomona. 


The  house  seems  originally  to  have  been  of  the  L-plan 
type,  but  the  rooms  of  the  rear  wing  have  been  destroyed. 
It  was  built  about  1840. 

Both  of  these  places,  which  are  absolutely  unique  among 
ranch  houses  for  their  neighborly  nearness  to  one  another, 
are  now  private  residences,  appreciated  and  well-cared  for 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Nichols,  the  owners. 

The  Casa  Palomares  on  the  Camino  Real 
At  the  corner  of  the  present  Cucamonga  Road  and  Orange 
Grove,  in  North  Pomona,  stands  the  third  home  of  Don 
Ygnacio  Palomares,  probably  built  before  1850.  Don  Ygnacio 
gave  the  old  home  (on  Park  Avenue)  to  his  son  Francisco 
when  he  moved  to  this  newer  place  on  the  road  to  Chino  and 
San  Bernardino.  Of  it  he  says  in  his  will, 

. . . the  other  house  which  is  on  the  Camino  Real  of  the  same 
Ranch  (San  Jose  de  Arriba)  and  the  remaining  property  shall 
be  respected  as  belonging  to  my  wife. 

Don  Ygnacio  died  there  November  2,  1864. 

Today  untended  rose  vines  and  wisteria  clamber  over  the 
walls  and  the  sagging  roof  of  the  old  corredor.  There  used 
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to  be  a lateral  wing  extending  toward  the  rear,  forming  the 
familiar  L-plan,  with  a corredor  facing  the  patio  along  both 
wings,  as  well  as  across  the  front  of  the  house.  Crumbling 
walls,  exposed  when  another  room  was  torn  down,  also  attest 
to  a small  extension  at  the  west  end  of  the  front.  In  the  old 
days  there  came  to  be  much  travel  along  this  road,  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino,  and  daily,  at  the  last,  the 
picturesque  stage  coach  passed  by  this  old  door.  In  later 
times  the  adobe  was  used  as  a sort  of  tavern,  and  in  one 
room  a big  fireplace,  apparently  an  addition  of  later  days, 
seems  silently  to  tell  of  crackling  fires,  guests  coming  in  out 
of  the  chill  night,  and  stamping  horses  left  outside. 

Today  this  adobe  seems  to  be  occupied  by  the  men  who 
tend  the  orange  grove  that  surrounds  it.  I have  never  found 
any  one  at  home  there,  so  I confess  my  observations  have 
been  made  by  peering  shamelessly  through  the  windows,  with 
my  face  pressed  against  the  dusty  glass.  Followed  by  a 
mewing  and  bewildered  house  cat  I have  clambered  through 
the  rose  briars  to  enter  the  tall  open  window  of  an  abandoned 
room.  After  my  twenty-fifth  adobe  the  heat  of  the  quest,  so 
innocently  begun  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  them  all  in  a 
day  or  so,  knew  no  obstacles,  although  I was  met  by  police 
dogs  at  some  gates,  mistaken  for  peddler  and  what  not  at 
others.  When  you  are  explaining  yourself  on  adobe  hunting, 
the  introductory  speech  is  sometimes  difficult,  even  when 
standing  politely  on  the  doorstep.  You  may  be  mistaken  for 
almost  anything — a detective  or  a prohibition  officer,  espec- 
ially if  the  family  come  home  and  find  you  longingly  contem- 
plating their  front  corredor,  or  counting  the  pomegranate 
trees  in  the  yard.  And  once  as  I waited  in  the  kitchen  of  an 
old-time  home,  while  my  obliging  host  sought  a newspaper  clip- 
ping in  regions  above,  a huge,  burly  man,  a dark  and  ominous 
descendant  of  a one-time  seafaring  Angeleno,  whom  he  un- 
doubtedly favored,  came  down  the  back  stairs,  leaning  heavily 
on  a cane  and  a crutch.  Half  way  down  he  saw  me,  a stranger, 
idling  in  his  back  porch  and  grunted,  “What  do  you  want?” 
“I  am  looking  for  the  old  adobe  houses  of  Los  Angeles  County,” 
said  I.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  said  unromantic  he, 
as  he  reached  the  last  step,  and  went  on  and  through  a door. 
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not  waiting  to  hear  the  answer  my  startled  faculties  were 
trying  to  devise.  So  it  is  not  alone  the  unappreciative  gringo 
who  has  permitted  the  passing  of  our  adobe  days. 

Adobe  de  Saturnino  Carrion — Mountain  Meadows  Road, 

San  Dimas 

Loud-voiced  turkeys  and  peeping  chickens  make  their 
home  in  this  adobe,  which  boasts  one  of  the  finest  sites  among 


Adobe  de  Saturnino  Carrion.  One  of  the  most  attractive  and  best 
preserved  adobes  in  Southern  California. 


all  Southern  California  landmarks,  while  their  owner  lives  in 
a commonplace  readv-cut  house  in  back  of  it,  cut  off  from  if 
not  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of  the  pristine  California  land- 
scape which  lies  before  it. 

Standing  upon  a slight  elevation,  with  another  higher 
rise  of  land  to  the  west  of  it,  the  adobe  of  Saturnino  Carrion 
looks  down  toward  Puddinstone  Dam  from  Mountain  Mead- 
ows Road  where  that  pleasant  highway  sweeps  swiftly  through 
a broad  unpopulated  plain  bounded  by  low  hills.  Here  the 
natural  flora  has  remained  undisturbed.  Sage-brush  and  aro- 
matic schmizl  cover  the  plain,  out  of  which  rises  a tall  tuna 
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cactus  and  a silver-limbed  sycamore  or  two.  The  adobe  itself 
is  sheltered  by  a magnificent  eucalyptus,  doubtless  planted  by 
Don  Saturnino  himself. 

It  is  an  L-style  adobe,  a story-and-a-half  in  height,  with 
a low-ceiled  attic  under  the  gabled  roof,  to  which  no  stair- 
way can  now  be  found.  Corredores  extend  along  both  front 
and  patio  elevations,  of  which  the  latter  faces  toward  the 
new  boulevard  and  the  exquisite  scene  to  the  south. 

Exceptionally  attractive  from  every  standpoint,  still  in 
good  condition,  this  adobe  offers  an  opportunity  for  someone 
of  sentiment  and  good  taste  to  develop  out  of  it  a country 
home  of  unusual  charm.  Some  effort  at  restoration  has  been 
made,  but  fortunately  was  given  up  before  it  had  proceeded 
far,  since  it  consisted  of  rounding  off  wall  angles  that  origi- 
nally were  pleasing  because  of  their  neat  precision,  and 
patching  wall  surfaces  of  fine  texture  with  coarse  cement, 
smeared  on. 

There  are  many  details  of  interest  in  the  building,  among 
them  being  a window  equipped  with  a grille  of  small  wooden 
bars,  with  the  original  home-made  wooden-pegged  shutters 
still  in  place.  In  one  room  there  is  an  amusing  hole-in-the- 
wall  fireplace.  It  has  no  mantel,  and  cannot  be  of  any  great 
usefulness. 

The  abundant  river  or  cobble  stones  of  this  country  were 
not  used  to  any  great  extent  by  the  early  California  builders, 
but  in  this  house  they  have  been  employed  in  foundations 
and  to  form  the  floors  of  the  corredores,  and  lend  attractive- 
ness and  finish  to  the  building. 

An  accurate  history  of  this  casa  de  Saturnino  Carrion 
has  been  given  by  his  daughter,  Louisa  Carrion. 

“In  1843  Saturnino  Carrion  received  as  a gift  from  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  Sr.  Ygnacio  Palomares  and  Concepcion  Lopez 
de  Palomares,1  a portion  of  Rancho  San  Jose  de  Arriba  con- 
taining 380  acres,  located  two  miles  southeast  of  San  Dimas  on 
Mountain  Meadows  Road.”- 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  Saturnino  was  a little 
boy  11  years  old  at  that  time,  living  with  his  parents,  Casiano 

1.  Concepcion  Lopez  was  a sister  of  Francisco  “Chico"  Lopez,  ami  Saturnino’s 
mother,  Josefa  Lopez  de  Carrion. 

2.  San  Dimas  Press  Mid-winter  number,  1929.  Told  by  Louisa  Carrion  to  Mrs. 
Harry  E.  Walker. 
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and  Josefa  Carrion  at  Paredon  Blanco,  in  Los  Angeles.  Near 
this  family  lived  Cayetano  Varelas,  Tomas  Rubio,  and  Fran- 
cisco Lopez,  with  their  families. 

“For  twenty  years  after  receiving  the  gift  of  land  from 
his  uncle,  Saturnino  Carrion  continued  to  live  near  Los  An- 
geles, the  pueblo,  in  the  district  where  Boyle  Heights  now  is. 
In  the  springtime  of  1863  (the  year  of  drouth)  livestock  own- 
ers had  to  seek  richer  and  better  grazing  land  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  was  then  that  Saturnino  Carrion  finding 
his  acreage  rich  and  fertile,  and  an  ideal  place  for  grazing, 
decided  to  bring  his  herds  to  the  Rancho  San  Jose.  Shacks 
were  built  for  his  two  vaqueros,  Jose  Navarro  and  Francisco 
Lugo,  who  brought  the  large  herd  and  had  full  charge  of  it 
and  Sr.  Carrion  returned  to  Los  Angeles. 

“Carrion  saw  such  possibilities  in  his  land  that  (the  fol- 
lowing year)  he  decided  to  build  a home  upon  it  and  bring  his 
family  to  the  rancho.  He  at  once  hired  a noted  Italian  archi- 
tect and  started  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  adobe  house. 
Building  material,  doors,  windows  and  such  had  to  be  brought 
from  Los  Angeles,  30  miles  to  the  west.  It  was  brought  on 
pack  animals  and  in  carretas  drawn  by  oxen,  so  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1868  that  the  structure  was  completed  and 
Carrion  moved  his  family  from  their  former  home  at  Paredon 
Blanco. 

“The  family  at  that  time  consisted  of  his  wife,  Dolores 
Navarro  de  Carrion,  and  three  sons,  Ramon,  Julian  and  Fran- 
cisco. Later  five  daughters  were  born  in  the  adobe  home. 
[The  1850  census  discloses  that  when  Saturnino  was  a boy  of 
11  receiving  from  his  uncle  Don  Ygnacio  the  splendid  gift  of 
land  where  he  and  Dolores  Navarro  were  to  make  their  home 
and  rear  their  family,  she  was  a baby  of  two,  also  living  at 
Paredon  Blanco,  where  her  father,  Teodoro  Navarro,  had  his 
home  not  far  from  that  of  the  Carrion  family.] 

“Saturnino  Carrion  farmed  his  level  land  and  let  his 
cattle  graze  upon  the  hills,  raising  abundant  crops,  while  his 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  continued  to  increase  in  number. 
So  accustomed  was  Carrion  to  his  own  way  of  farming  that 
more  modern  methods  did  not  interest  him,  all  his  work  be- 
ing done  with  oxen,  even  after  some  of  the  more  modern  in- 
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habitants  were  using  horses  and  wagons.  At  one  time  while 
working  with  his  oxen  and  cart  hauling  a load  of  hay,  his 
cousin,  Francisco  Palomares,  made  the  remark,  ‘Why  don’t 
you  buy  a wagon  and  use  horses?’  ‘Oh,’  said  he,  ‘when  wagons 
come  down  to  one  dollar  each,  then  I shall  buy  one.’  Later 
there  was  a drawing,  the  lucky  number  winning  a wagon, 
each  chance  selling  for  a dollar.  Carrion  bought  a chance 
and  won  the  wagon.  So  he  really  did  get  his  first  wagon 
for  one  dollar. 

“Ramon,  the  eldest  son,  married  Ricarda  Alvarado,  a 
near  descendant  of  Governor  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado  of  Cali- 
fornia. Rosa  married  Ramon  Vejar,  a grandson  of  Don  Ri- 
cardo of  Rancho  San  Jose  de  Abajo.”1 

This  eldest  son  of  Don  Saturnino  is  declared  to  have 
been  a great  horse  trader,  and  when  his  sisters  drove  out  of 
a Sunday  afternoon  from  their  father’s  adobe  home,  to  jaunt 
among  the  San  Jose  hills,  it  was  always  behind  the  finest 
horses  of  the  valley. 

La  Casa  de  Don  Ricardo  Vejar 

A few  miles  south  and  west  of  Pomona,  on  the  old  Rancho 
San  Jose  de  Abajo,  stands  the  imposing  adobe  hacienda  of 
Don  Ricardo  Vejar,  one  of  the  finest  two-story  adobes  in  all 
California. 

Beautifully  situated  on  a little  knoll,  looking  out  toward 
the  rolling  hills  to  the  north,  with  the  rugged,  piebald  form 
of  the  Rocky  Hills  as  its  background,  Don  Ricardo’s  house 
stands  far  to  the  right-hand  of  the  road,  as  one  goes  eastward 
on  Valley  Boulevard,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch.  It  is  spared  and  protected,  though  not  occupied,  by 
the  present  owner.  More  than  any  other  of  the  old  ranch 
houses  this  one  has  the  air  as  of  a castle,  surveying  from  a 
well-chosen  eminence  the  vast  domain  of  its  old-time  builder. 

This  house  is  a splendid  example  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia adobe  mansion,  the  two-story  adobe  ranch  house  of  the 
Mexican  era.  Its  walls  are  two  and  one-half  feet  thick,  re- 
inforced, so  they  say,  by  iron  rods  laid  lengthwise  between 
the  layers  of  adobe  brick.  The  ground  plan  forms  an  elon- 


1.  Ibid. 
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La  Casa  de  Ricardo  Vejar. — “A  splendid  example  of  the  Southern 
California  adobe  mansion,  the  two-story  adobe  ranch  house  of 
the  Mexican  era.’’ 


gated  rectangle,  divided  into  two  rooms  on  each  floor.  At 
the  rear  an  outside  stairway  is  sheltered  under  the  wide  two- 
story  corredor  which  surrounds  the  house  on  three  sides.  A 
circle  of  pepper  trees  outlines  the  crown  of  the  knoll  behind 
the  house,  where  a service  ell  of  later  wooden  construction 
has  been  added.  It  is  said  that  formerly  this  ell  was  of  adobe, 
and  in  support  of  this  statement  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
original  stone  foundation  extends  without  a perceptible  break 
from  the  adobe  structure  back  under  the  frame  addition. 

This  foundation  is  noteworthy,  being  constructed  of  slabs 
of  the  natural  yellow  rock  available  in  the  vicinity.  Built  on 
the  hillside,  the  front  of  the  adobe  is  supported  upon  a high 
sturdy  platform  of  this  material,  which  contributes  both  to 
the  impression  of  height  and  dignity  that  the  house  conveys, 
and  to  the  interest  and  effectiveness  of  its  architectural  detail. 

Home-made  doors,  bearing  the  marks  of  careful  planing 
by  hand,  a charmingly  decorative  wooden  railing  around  the 
corredor,  well-finished  door  and  window  headers,  show  that 
this  house  was  built  by  a conscientious  and  skillful  crafts- 
man who  possessed  also  fine  taste. 
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In  1850  the  mansion  was  built  for  Don  Ricardo  Vejar, 
but  it  is  usually  identified  with  his  son  Ramon,  who  as  he 
grew  to  manhood  was  perhaps  the  outstanding  member  of  the 
family.  Symbolic  of  the  change  that  it  has  witnessed,  the 
misfortunes  that  wrested  it  from  the  possession  of  the  Vejars, 
as  other  ranchos  passed  from  the  ownership  of  their  Cali- 
fornia friends  and  relatives  during  their  first  unhappy  years 
as  American  citizens,  the  old  name  of  Rancho  San  Jose  de 
Aba  jo  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  valley.  But  in  the  presence 
of  the  venerable  mansion  the  old  days  live  again.  One  can 
picture  the  scene  . . . the  Vejars  at  home  . . . Judge  Hayes 
driving  out  through  the  valley,  dust  of  the  unpaved  road  rolling 
away  under  the  spinning  buggy  wheels,  and  we  know  the 
meaning  of  his  notes — 

“.  . . the  valley  of  San  Jose,  full  of  agreeable  people, 
fond  of  festivity,  industrious  withal  . . . The  feast  of  San 
Jose  . . . Ricardo  Vejar  and  100  in  family,  Palomares.  My 
heart  would  be  cold  to  forget  the  faces  of  old  I was  ever 
happy  to  see  in  this  smiling  valley.  Alvarados,  Vejars,  Ybar- 
ras, their  fortunes  have  changed  since  1852,  and  threaten 
yet  a greater  change  as  the  spirit  of  speculation  begins  to 
brood  over  and  close  around  them.  Longer  here  perhaps  than 
elsewhere  have  lingered  the  ancient  California  customs,  the 
elegance  of  manners,  natural  hospitality,  courtesy,  mirth. 
Home  of  jarabe  and  son,  of  Trust  as  well.”1 

Rancho  La  Puente 

Rancho  La  Puente  in  early  times  was  one  of  the  wide- 
spread cattle  ranges  possessed  by  Mision  San  Gabriel,  stocked 
with  Mission  herds,  inhabited  only  by  the  Indians  of  scattered 
rancherias.- 

In  the  fall  of  1841  the  men  whose  names  were  to  be- 
come enduringly  associated  with  this  jewel  of  ranchos,  came 
across  the  weary  plains  to  Los  Angeles  from  New  Mexico, 
where  they  had  been  living  for  more  than  a decade  previously. 
They  were  the  partners  John  Rowland  and  William  Workman. 

1.  Pioneer  Notes.  The  Diaries  of  J udyre  Benjamin  Hayes,  ed.  by  Marjorie  Tisdale 
Wolcott,  p.  217. 

2.  “In  1828  there  are  named  as  Mission  ranchos.  La  Puente.  Santa  Ana.  Jurupa. 
San  Bernardino.  San  Timoteo,  San  Gorgonio,  four  sitios  on  the  Rio  San  Gabriel.” 
Bancroft,  Vol.  XIX  -p.  568n. 
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“I  claim,”  reminisced  Albert  G.  Toomes,  a member  of  one 
of  the  two  companies  which  arrived  in  California  that  No- 
vember, “ [that]  we  were  the  first  regular  emigrants  who 
ever  started  from  the  States  to  California,  as  those  who 
arrived  in  the  country  before  us  dropped  in  by  mere  chance, 
as  old  trappers,  whale  men,  and  sailors  from  the  islands  and 
Boston  ships.”1 

Toomes  considered  the  1841  arrivals  as  of  one  party,  al- 
though they  were  divided  into  two  companies,  the  first  com- 
ing via  Salt  Lake  into  the  northern  country,  while  the  second, 
to  which  he  belonged,2  headed  by  Rowland  and  Workman, 
came  over  the  southern  route  into  Los  Angeles.  As  the  Row- 
land-Workman  party  originated  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  one  division  of  the  group  with  which  Toomes 
started  from  Independence  on  May  6,  1841,  joined  them  after 
reaching  Santa  Fe  or  at  the  final  rendezvous  in  western  New 
Mexico  from  which  they  set  out  for  California  the  first  week 
in  September,  1841. 

Anyway,  the  southern  route  party  certainly  came  with 
the  intention  of  settling  in  the  new  country.  That  is,  all 
except  Don  Benito  Wilson,  who  wanted  to  go  to  China  but 
finally  gave  that  up  when  after  three  trips  to  San  Francisco 
he  couldn’t  find  a boat  by  which  he  might. 

Rumors  of  Texan  plans  for  invasion  and  annexation  of 
New  Mexico,  which  led  to  violent  demonstrations  against 
foreign  residents,  provided  the  specific  urge  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Rowland-Workman  emigrant  train,  in  which  B.  D. 
Wilson,  who  became  Don  Benito  in  California,  William  Gordon, 
and  William  Knight  (later  of  “Knight’s  Ferry”  fame  up  on  the 
Sacramento),  also  were  leading  figures. 

After  a trip  free  from  accidents  or  unusual  events,  the 
party  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  5,  1841.  Work- 
man and  Rowland  evidently  began  at  once  to  look  about  for 
a permanent  home.  By  the  spring  of  1842  they  were  pe- 
titioning for  Rancho  La  Puente,  and  John  Rowland,  armed 
with  certificates  from  the  priest  at  San  Gabriel  and  from  the 
Prefect  of  the  Second  District  stating  that  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  granting  the  land,  since  it  would  not  be  prejudicial 


1.  The  California  Scrap  Book,  Oscar  T.  Schuck,  p.  181. 

2.  Bancroft,  Vol.  XXI  p.  278. 
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to  the  neophytes,  went  north  to  Monterey  to  talk  it  over  with 
Governor  Alvarado.1  They  were  entitled  to  the  privilege 
under  Mexican  law,  since  they  were  married  to  New  Mexican 
women,  and  had  applied  for  Mexican  citizenship. 

Unrestricted  by  fence  or  barrier,  the  mingled  herds  of 
Rowland  and  Workman  roamed  the  broad,  hilly  reaches  of 
Rancho  La  Puente  where  150,000  fertile  acres  had  become 
theirs  by  Alvarado’s  grant.  The  two  new  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia had  selected  for  their  homes  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
in  all  the  country.  Having  seen  them,  who  can  forget  the 
green  hills  of  Puente,  rolling  up  smoothly,  in  dulcet  curves, 
against  the  blue  of  a rain-washed  sky? 

Evidently  John  Rowland  took  the  leadership  in  obtaining 
the  grant.  Anyway,  with  their  families  they  established  them- 
selves as  neighbors,  a quarter  of  a mile  apart,  each  one 
erecting  an  adobe  house  in  the  style  of  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

Later  on,  the  rancho  was  formally  partitioned  between 
the  two  men,  John  Rowland  holding  the  south  and  Workman 
taking  the  north  half  of  the  vast  holding. 

The  Workman  Homestead — Puente 

The  adobe  house  that  William  Workman  built  stands  firm 
and  sturdy  to  this  day,  beautifully  situated  upon  a little  rise 
of  ground  from  which  the  homestead  acres  descend  gradually 
all  around  to  the  fertile  level  of  the  wide  valley.  The  old 
house  faces  far-off  hills  to  the  north,  and  its  background  is 
glorified  by  another  mountainous  guardian  circle.  It  was 
very  soon  after  Workman  and  Rowland  obtained  the  grant  of 
La  Puente,  probably  in  1843  or  '44,  that  this  house  was  built 
by  Don  Julian.  So  he  was  called  by  the  Californians,  whose 
vocabulary  did  not  include  the  name  William. 

Originally  the  structure  was  of  the  typical  California 
style,  shaped  like  a U,  with  parallel  wings  75  feet  in  length 
extending  to  the  rear  and  joined  on  the  extremities  by  an 
adobe  wall  which  shut  in  the  fourth  side  of  the  patio.  The 
flat  roofs  were  covered  with  tar  from  the  not-distant  Canon 
de  la  Brea,  still  known  by  the  same  name  today. 

1.  Narrative  of  Benjamin  D.  Wilson,  in  Path  finders, 

California,  Appendix,  p.  388. 
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The  old  William  Workman  adobe  at  Puente. 

. . firm  and  sturdy  to  this  day.  . .” 

Thinking  of  the  house  as  it  was  in  those  times,  we  re- 
construct in  imagination  a typical  ranch  house  of  pastoral 
California,  built  of  what  materials  the  land  offered,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a life  quite  baronial,  in  its  isolation  as  mana- 
gerial center  of  a veritable  little  principality. 

This  house  was  built  by  a man  born  to  the  traditions  of 
another  clime  and  another  country.  Unlike  most  early  Cali- 
fornia adobes,  it  had  a cellar,  or  rather,  a series  of  cellars. 
Two  were  wine  cellars,  into  one  of  which  the  great  casks,  Idled 
with  the  delicious  product  of  Don  Julian’s  vineyards  and 
winery,  were  rolled  upon  a runway  of  planks.  Next  to  this 
a cellar  apartment  to  which  the  worn  stairway  of  wood,  with 
creaking  unsteady  treads,  descends  from  the  rear  veranda, 
was  the  kitchen.  A small,  ill-lighted  place,  paved  with  brick 
— a queer  kitchen.  One  cannot  help  but  attempt  a hazy  com- 
putation of  the  trips  made  over  those  steps,  by  Indian  feet, 
down  and  up,  up  and  down  the  stairs,  carrying  the  steaming 
dishes,  returning  with  emptied  plates  from  the  dining  room 
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in  the  central  portion  of  the  house  between  the  two  rear  ex- 
tensions, although  doubtless  in  the  earlier  days  much  of  the 
food  was  prepared  out-of-doors  in  the  patio.  There  Work- 
man had  a grape  arbor,  and  some  orange  trees. 

The  long  adobe  wings  extending  rearward  and  enclosing 
the  patio  housed  the  major  domestic  and  managerial  activi- 
ties of  the  great  rancho.  In  its  early  days  the  La  Puente  home 
of  Workman  seems  to  have  been  very  similar  to  Don  Juan 
Temple’s  beautiful  Los  Cerritos.  McGroarty  tells  us  that, 
sheltered  under  the  roofs  of  the  parallel  wings,  were  a butcher 
shop,  a blacksmith  shop,  where  bridles,  bits,  spurs,  branding 
irons,  etc.,  were  made  and  general  repairing  for  the  ranch 
was  done,  and  the  commissary,  where  clothing,  boots,  shoes, 
hats,  blankets,  and  all  the  things  normally  needed  by  the  50 
“hands”  and  vaqueros  employed  on  the  ranch  could  be  sup- 
plied. There  was  a storage  room  where  were  kept  saddles, 
saddle  trees,  and  all  the  picturesque  but  useful  things  that 
pertain  to  a vaquero’s  outfit,  as  well  as  storage  rooms  for 
grain. 

There  was  also  a well  room.  In  the  heyday  of  the  rancho’s 
prosperity  Don  Julian  installed  a large  English  pump  for 
drawing  the  water,  with  a handle  four  or  five  feet  long,  and 
a ball  at  the  end  weighing  about  10  pounds.  Among  the  La 
Puente  retainers  was  a most  ancient  Indian.  He  was  nearly 
blind.  All  he  could  do,  and  all  he  did,  in  peaceful  and  phil- 
osophic leisure  at  his  strokes,  day  after  day,  was  to  provide 
man  power  for  this  pump. 

Many  details  of  this  original  building  were  suggestive  of 
fortification.  The  massive  walls — in  a single  structure  hous- 
ing and  by  storage  and  manufacture  providing  for  the  ran- 
chero,  his  family  and  his  chief  retainers — the  enclosed  court- 
yard, the  well  within  the  walls. 

Although  an  elaborate  dovecote  surmounting  the  gate  that 
pierced  the  wall  gestured  peace,  this  protective  postern,  wide 
enough  to  admit  stock  and  cun-etas,  was  equipped  with  a 
massive  iron  lock  and  key.1 

1.  Such  were  used  in  California  of  those  days  on  every  outer  door  that  bothered 
with  a lock.  This  hardware  was  directly  descended  from  forms  devised  at  Mission 
smithys.  hut  made  in  later,  busier  times  rarely  showed  the  artistic  touches  in  pierced 
work  or  turning  that  were  lavished  upon  primitive  models.  The  keys  were  of  iron  or 
brass,  usually  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  with  hafts  terminating  in  big  loops  and 
notched  bits  that  fitted  into  square  ward  locks  correspondingly  immense. 
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And  there  was  a tunnel.  No  California  mystery  is  quite 
complete  without  a tunnel  and  buried  treasure,  although  few 
adobes  in  the  entire  land  ever  possessed  either.  Treasure  was 
sometimes  buried  at  Rancho  La  Puente,  but  only  to  be  dug 
up  again  the  first  time  it  became  convenient  to  carry  it  into 
Los  Angeles  to  leave  it  with  some  merchant  in  exchange  for 
purchases  or  on  deposit.  What  the  purpose  of  the  tunnel  at 
Don  Julian’s  place  was  is  conjectural.  It  is  blocked  up  now, 
but  those  who  know  could  still  find  the  entrance  in  the  cellar 
wall.  It  led  from  under  the  east  wing  of  the  house  out  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  family  cemetery,  several  hundred  feet  west 
of  the  house.  In  New  Mexico  Don  Julian  had  experienced 
the  swiftly  kindled  hate  of  a native  population  aroused  against 
foreigners,  and  had  come  to  California  to  escape  destruction 
as  a result  of  it.  Perhaps  he  had  not  forgotten  that,  and  in 
a land  where  the  manner  of  life  was  feudal  in  all  except  its 
peacefulness,  could  imagine  himself  beleaguered  and  defensive 
within  his  adobe  castle. 

Don  Julian  is  known  to  have  sent  servants  through  the 
tunnel  on  unnamed  errands.  Emerging  ghostlike  from  the 
ground  they  gave  rise  to  hushed  gossip  of  witches,  among  the 
Indians. 

Of  course  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  on  the  rancho 
was  performed  by  these  “Inditos,”  as  the  Californians  affec- 
tionately called  their  aboriginal  liegemen.  Here  at  La  Puente 
they  had  not  been  disturbed  from  their  hereditary  fancherias, 
but  lived  in  tule  and  cornstalk  huts  grouped  into  a village  just 
east  of  the  little  cemetery,  on  the  border  of  the  San  Jose  Creek 
which  coursed  not  far  from  the  homestead,  parallel  with  the 
hills  to  southward,  and  still  is  faintly  traced  against  the 
landscape. 

On  this  creek  Don  Julian  Workman  and  John  Rowland 
each  established  a grist  mill,  in  which  they  used  millstones 
said  to  have  been  transported  from  Santa  Fe.  Some  of  these 
millstones,  made  of  coarse,  porous  rock,  are  still  extant  at 
the  Workman  homestead,  used  to  form  a unique  centerpiece 
for  the  fountain  in  the  patio  of  the  handsome  modern  adobe 
home  erected  in  recent  years  just  across  the  drive  from  the 
original  family  home  by  Walter  P.  Temple,  present  owner. 
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The  farming  population  that  began  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rancho  La  Puente  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  patronized  the 
two  mills  regularly1  and  they  are  still  remembered  in  the 
name  of  a modern  boulevard — the  “Norwalk  and  Puente  Mills 
Road.” 

At  Workman’s  and  Rowland’s  many  way-weary  overland 
travelers  on  their  way  to  the  mines  paused  and  rested,  or 
secured  supplies.  Aid  of  every  description  was  meted  out 
to  them  by  the  taciturn  yet  generous  William  Workman. 

He  was  a hard-eyed,  weather-beaten  mountaineer,  with 
a cold,  thin-lipped  face,  almost  fierce  in  expression.  Born  an 
Englishman  and  proud  of  it,  on  his  office  door  at  La  Puente 
a little  placque  which  read : 

WILLIAM  WORKMAN 
Rancho  La  Puente 
Arrived  in  California  on 
Guy  Fawkes  Day 
Nov.  5,  1841 

gave  due  recognition  to  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  himself 
and  a famous  British  holiday  in  Southern  California.  Con- 
temporary references  to  Workman  are  not  voluble.  Possibly 
the  traditional  reserve  of  his  nativity  came  across  the  plains 
with  him  and  into  his  California  life.  He  lived  quietly  and 
industriously  on  his  rancho,  little  concerned  with  goings-on 
in  hot-headed  Los  Angeles. 

But  on  September  30,  1845,  Don  Julian  accepted  into 
his  home  a son-in-law,  Francis  P.  F.  Temple,  in  whom  he 
placed  an  affection  and  confidence  that  belied  his  hard  face 
and  calculating  eye. 

Francisco  Temple  had  come  around  the  Horn  from  Read- 
ing, Massachusetts,  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  to  join 
his  half-brother,  Jonathan,  who  as  “Don  Juan”  had  already 
achieved  much  material  success  in  California,  during  his  long 
residence  here.  John  was  the  eldest,  “Pliny  Fisk"  (the  Chris- 
tian name  Francisco  was  added  when  he  was  baptized  into 
the  Catholic  Church  in  California)  was  the  youngest  of  the 
numerous  children  of  the  Temple  family.  Francisco’s  youth, 

1.  Visiting  Rowland  at  Rancho  La  Puente  on  January  31.  1850.  Judge  Benjamin 
Hayes  noted  in  his  journal.  “Several  wagons  are  camped  here,  getting  wheat  ground 
at  Mr.  R's  mill."  Pioneer  Notes.  Diaries  of  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes. 
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as  compared  with  his  well-known  brother,  his  quiet  manner 
and  exceptional  modesty,  his  brief  stature  and  slender  figure, 
inspired  the  friendly  California  nickname  “Templito”1  by 
which  he  was  known  from  the  beginning  of  his  California 
life. 

Templito  proved  to  be  ambitious  and  able,  and  in  his  own 
right  soon  acquired  a fortune.  After  Don  Juan’s  death,  in 
1866,  he  purchased  the  famous  old  “court  house”  in  Los  An- 
geles, built  by  the  elder  Temple  in  1858,  and  the  balance  of 
the  large  lot  on  which  it  stood.2  A few  years  later  Templito 
added  to  it  what  became  the  middle  section  of  the  famous 
Temple  Block.  This  was  between  1866  and  1870,  for  in  the 
latter  year  the  last,  or  northern  section,  of  Temple  Block 
was  erected  to  house  the  Bank  that  was  to  cost  the  unfor- 
tunate Templito  his  entire  fortune. 

As  Don  Julian  observed  the  then  splendid  new  structure 
brought  into  being  by  Templito’s  imported  architect,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  titillations  of  fashion.  He  engaged  the  same 
architect  to  remodel  the  venerable  adobe  mansion  at  La  Puente. 
Then  in  brick  and  adobe  was  recorded  the  silent  passing  of  one 
California  era  and  the  complacent  beginning  of  another,  as  the 
old  adobe  was  metamorphosed  out  of  its  unaffected  pastoral 
simplicity  and  into  the  urbane  conventionalism  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  English-speaking  world. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  original  house  remains.  The 
two  long  wings  were  pulled  down.  Slight  rearward  exten- 
sions were  suffered  to  remain,  and  similar  front  extensions 
with  brick  walls  were  added,  producing  a ground  plan  formed 
like  an  H.  Across  front  and  rear  of  the  dwelling,  spacious, 
vine-shadowed  verandas  connected  these  extensions. 

An  emphatically  gabled  roof  completed  utterly  the  altera- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  old-time  structure,  and  pro- 
vided upstairs  two  pairs  of  smallish  high  perched  rooms  con- 
nected by  a vast  unlighted  hallway  over  the  sala  and  dining 
room  on  the  first  floor.  A pleasing  inside  stairway  with 
prettily  turned  balustrade,  of  redwood  painted  smoothly  white, 

1.  Literally,  “little  Temple.” 

2.  His  purchase  “included  the  portion  of  Temple  Block  then  built  (nearest  to  the 
court  house)  and  the  balance  of  the  lot.  . H.  D.  Barrows,  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  ii,  p.  40. 
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ascends  to  this  floor,  but  the  second  story  rooms  have  never 
been  more  than  partially  finished  inside. 

By  the  time  all  these  changes  were  made  the  wants  and 
habits  of  Rancho  La  Puente  had  been  greatly  altered.  Com- 
munication with  the  growing  town  of  Los  Angeles,  and  of 
that  embryonic  center  with  the  outside  world  in  turn,  was 
easier  and  more  frequent.  It  was  no  longer  imperative  for 
each  rancho  to  constitute  in  itself  an  establishment  adequate 
for  a principality.  Large-scale  stock  raising  had  disappeared 
perforce  during  the  drouth  of  1864,  when  Don  Julian  at  last 
had  had  to  station  himself  at  the  corral  gate,  and  (to  prevent 
their  dying  of  starvation  on  the  range)  shoot  his  own  cattle, 
one  by  one,  as  the  vaqueros  drove  them  before  him,  by  the 
hundreds.  Now  the  rancho  was  becoming  a farm.  Wheat 
fields  and  expansive  vineyards  covered  the  former  cattle  range. 

Don  Julian’s  family  was  not  large.  However,  he  liked 
to  be  surrounded  by  his  grandchildren,  and  several  of  them 
grew  up  and  received  their  early  education  in  this  home. 

One  of  the  west  rooms,  which  had  a separate  entrance 
to  the  front  veranda,  was  Don  Julian’s  office  or  sitting  room, 
where  he  received  those  who  came  to  do  business  with  him. 
It  was  on  the  outside  door  of  this  room  that  his  name  plate 
was  fastened.  Next  to  this  room  was  the  schoolroom,  set 
apart  for  the  grandchildren  and  the  resident  tutor  he  provided 
for  them. 

The  interior  of  the  old  house  was  altered  as  completely 
as  the  exterior,  woodwork  and  all.  Heating  facilities  were 
scant,  but  the  mantle-pieces,  evidently  dating  from  the  re- 
modelling, are  quaint.  They  are  executed  in  white  marble, 
with  a round  arch  and  keystone  motif  elaborated  into  a floral 
gesture,  demarking  the  opening.  Fronting  extremely  shallow 
openings  in  the  walls,  these  mantels  patently  were  intended 
merely  as  elegant  backgrounds  for  the  cast-iron  stoves  which 
had  lately  become  the  rage.  Amusing  evidence  of  the  close 
association  between  this  distant  country  house  and  develop- 
ments at  the  Temple  Block  in  the  city  is  found  in  one  of  the 
east  rooms,  where  lacking  other  exit,  a stovepipe  was  pro- 
jected outdoors  through  a pane  in  the  glass  of  a fastened 
door.  The  same  device  that  was  employed  when  stoves  were 
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installed  in  Don  Juan  Temple’s  old  block  when  it  became  the 
county  court  house,  and  stovepipes  emerged  from  nearly  every 
window. 

Similarity  of  architectural  design  in  the  new  Temple 
Block,  that  is,  the  middle  section  of  the  famous  building,  and 
Don  Julian’s  remodeled  country  home  is  very  striking.  Or- 
nate, yet  not  without  good  lines  and  a certain  attractiveness, 
the  “block”  and  the  home  just  escaped  the  orgy  of  architec- 
tural grimcracks  with  which  the  eighties  were  afflicted.  In 
both  rustication  was  applied  at  every  opportunity,  and  every 
window  was  arched,  with  the  inevitable  stone  header  and 
superimposed  keystone  motif  recurrent  all  over  Europe  and 
America  throughout  the  architecture  of  the  period.  Similar 
cornice  motives  were  used  in  both  structures,  and  the  new 
plaster  laid  up  on  the  old  adobe  walls  of  the  home  was  marked 
off  after  the  custom  of  the  period,  to  simulate  dressed  stone. 

It  is  not  without  its  charm,  this  metamorphosed  adobe. 
There  is  a restful  quaintness  about  it  now  that  makes  it  as 
attractive  as  its  striking  newness  and  ambitious  elegance 
doubtless  made  it  then. 

“The  astute  and  far-seeing  Templito,”  as  Don  Francisco 
was  referred  to  in  an  ad  of  Don  Mateo  Kellar’s  in  the  old 
Los  Angeles  Star,  saw  about  the  same  time  that  Alvinza  Hay- 
ward and  J.  G.  Downey  did,  that  Los  Angeles  offered  a great 
opportunity  for  the  banking  business.  Backed  by  his  own 
and  Don  Julian’s  fortunes,  enjoying  such  friendship  and  high 
regard  among  the  Angelenos  as  even  subsequent  failure  did 
not  destroy,  in  1870  Don  Francisco  built  the  third  portion  of 
the  Temple  Block  and  opened  therein  on  November  23,  1871, 
“The  Bank,”  of  Temple  and  Workman.  His  kindly  heart  was 
his  undoing.  Loaning  funds  over-generously  to  friends  who 
soon  began  to  impose  on  him,  the  Bank  went  under  when 
panic  and  recessional  fever  swept  over  California  following 
the  spectacular  crash  of  the  California  Bank  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1875. 

Templito  went  to  San  Francisco,  seeking  assistance.  He 
at  last  obtained  a loan  of  some  $200,000  from  E.  J.  “Lucky” 
Baldwin,  who  had  lately  made  a fortune  in  the  Comstock  Lode 
of  Nevada,  and  who  now  founded  a vaster  one  in  the  south- 
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land  by  exacting  from  Templito  a blanket  mortgage  on  all 
of  his  ranches  and  downtown  property  as  well  as  the  ranches 
of  his  father-in-law  and  his  intimate  friend,  J.  M.  Sanchez. 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Bank  was  impossible,  even  with  the 
funds  secured  from  Baldwin.  Endeavoring  desperately  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  himself  and  Don  Julian,  even  with  public 
faith  undiminished,  he  yet  saw  all  the  fruits  of  his  life’s  work 
vanish  into  nothing.  He  had  not  even  a rooftree  left  of  his 
own,  but  sheltered  his  family  and  lived  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  on  his  wife’s  property  at  Rancho  La  Merced. 

How  Rancho  La  Puente,  the  old  homestead  where  he  had 
lived  now  for  34  years,  could  be  involved  in  the  holocaust 
shocked  and  bewildered  the  aging  Workman,  who  had  scarcely 
visited  the  Bank  in  which  he  was  a partner.  On  May  17, 
1876,  he  ended  his  life  by  suicide  at  the  homestead  where 
he  had  lived  his  best  and  happiest  years. 

The  homestead  reserve  of  75  acres  which  escaped  the 
general  ruin  passed  into  the  hands  of  Don  Julian’s  grand- 
children; Francis,  Jr.,  and  William  and  John  Harrison  Temple 
becoming  successive  owners.  John  Harrison  bought  William’s 
interest  in  the  Homestead  about  1889.  Then  at  last  the  old 
homestead  itself  was  lost  on  a mortgage. 

In  1919  prosperity  returned  to  the  remainder  of  Don 
Julian’s  family.  Walter  P.  Temple,  youngest  son  of  Tem- 
plito, a baby  of  five  when  his  father  and  grandfather  died, 
was  enabled  to  carry  out  a long-cherished  dream.  He  bought 
back  the  old  homestead  and  restored  to  his  sons  the  heritage  of 
their  proud  old  English  great-grandsire,  and  their  well-beloved 
grandfather  “Templito.” 

Rancho  La  Merced 

The  unstrained  quality  of  Juan  Matias  Sanchez’  friend- 
ship for  William  Workman  and  his  son-in-law,  which  led 
him  to  risk  and  lose  his  whole  earthly  possession  in  an  elfort 
to  sustain  their  honor,  evidently  dated  back  to  early  days  at 
Rancho  La  Puente.  The  census  of  1850  reveals  that  Sanchez 
was  resident  there  then  and  majordomo  of  the  Rancho. 

About  a year  before  this  Francisco  P.  F.  Temple  and 
his  wife  Dona  Antonia  Margarita  Workman  de  Temple,  had 
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established  a home  of  their  own  at  the  place  called  Mision 
Vieja,  on  Rancho  La  Merced,  westernmost  portion  of  the  La 
Puente.  “Old  Mission”  today  is  one  of  the  world’s  richest 
oil  fields,  the  Montebello,  bisected  by  San  Gabriel  Boulevard 
where  it  strikes  eastward  across  the  Rio  Hondo  bridge. 

The  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  old  river  attracted  the  Mis- 
sion fathers  long  before  Temple’s  time,  and  there,  less  than 
a mile  from  his  home,  still  stood  in  his  day  the  ruins  of  the 
first  Mision  San  Gabriel.  For  this  reason  the  place  was,  and 
still  is,  known  to  the  natives  as  “Mision  Vieja.”  And  the 
river  was  called  instead  of  Rio  Hondo,  “Rio  San  Gabriel  Viejo” 
(old  San  Gabriel  River)  or  “Rio  de  los  Dos  Temblores” 
(River  of  the  two  Earthquakes).  It  was  earthquakes  ex- 
perienced when  the  Mission  was  established  at  this  site  that 
gave  it  its  popular  name  of  “Temblores,”  and  led  to  the  use 
of  a T for  the  Mission  brand. 

Across  the  river  from  the  wells  a little  settlement  called 
“Temple’s  Corners,”  dilapidated  and  forgotten-looking,  marks 
the  site  of  Francisco  Temple’s  homestead,  but  ill  recalls  its 
former  beauty.  Only  a palm  tree  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  near  a great  modern  oil  tank  remains  to  mark  the  site 
of  Templito’s  home,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  show 
places  of  early  days.  The  spacious  U-shaped  adobe  dwelling 
was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards  that  were  famous 
for  miles  around. 

Juan  Temple,  the  elder  brother,  became  thoroughly  Cali- 
fornian, but  Francisco  was  among  the  newcomers  who  were 
always  remembering  things  from  Back  East.  Only  a Yankee 
in  California  would  have  spent  $40,000  for  a wooden  fence 
around  his  vineyard  as  F.  P.  F.  Temple  did,  especially  where 
one  could  grow  a live  fence  in  any  direction  by  merely  stick- 
ing occasional  willow  twigs  into  the  ground. 

Around  the  adobe  house  and  partially  enclosed  by  the  high 
fence,  Don  Francisco  planted  20  acres  of  fruit  trees  and  50 
acres  of  vines.  North  from  Mision  Vieja  approximately  along 
the  present  San  Gabriel  Blvd.  ran  the  Potrero  Chico  and  next 
to  it  the  Potrero  de  Felipe  Lugo.  Upon  these  pastures  and 
the  Merced  Hills  to  the  west  Don  Francisco  and  Don  Juan 
Matias  Sanchez  herded  their  cattle  and  horses. 
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About  the  time  that  the  Workman  homestead  was  being 
re-built  Templito  added  a frame  second-story  to  his  adobe 
hacienda  and  next  door  to  it  had  constructed  a handsome  brick 
residence  in  the  best  Victorian  manner.  The  solitary  palm 
tree  that  waves  above  the  oil  tanks  today  is  the  last  remnant 
of  the  garden  that  occupied  the  little  space  between  the  two 
buildings.  They  were  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago.  It 
was  here,  not  many  years  after  he  had  built  the  splendid  new 
home,  and  made  his  rancho  famous  for  magnificent,  high- 
priced  racing  stock  as  well  as  agricultural  productivity,  that 
the  unfortunate  Templito  died,  broken-hearted  and  in  poverty, 
on  April  27,  1877. 

Nevertheless  "Temple  had  done  more  toward  developing  the  re- 
sources and  advancing  the  prosperity  of  Los  Angeles  city  and  county 
than  any  other  person.  He  had  used  his  wealth  to  establish  many  new 
industries  and  to  forward  the  interests  of  a number  of  new  enterprises. 
He  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  developing  the  gold  mines  of  Cata- 
lina Island,  in  carrying  out  the  Cerro  Gordo  Water  Works  System,  in 
carving  the  granite  bed  of  the  San  Jacinto  wagon  road,  in  building  the 
San  Emida  (sic)  sawmills,  and  in  erecting  the  flouring  mill  near  the  San 
Sabine  River,  besides  building  dozens  of  houses  in  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles itself.  Sincere  regret  over  his  misfortune  was  expressed  by  busi- 
ness associates  and  friends.”1 

A portion  of  Rancho  La  Merced  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  belonged  to  Dona  Antonia  Margarita  in  her  own  right, 
and  thus  escaped  the  grasp  of  Lucky  Baldwin,  when  at  last  the 
Workman,  Temple  and  Sanchez  estates  were  bid  in  to  satisfy 
his  claims. 

Upon  this  little  patrimony  she  managed  to  sustain  her 
family  and  her  aged  mother.  Thus  the  name  Temple  remained 
identified  with  Mision  Vieja  throughout  the  years.  But  “Tem- 
ple’s Corners”  never  became  a flourishing  community.  When 
Lucky  Baldwin  took  over  Rancho  La  Merced  it  seemed  of  little 
value,  consisting  mostly  of  bottom  lands  covered  with  willow 
brakes  and  a river  which  annually  threatened  to  overflow 
the  whole  region,  and  westward,  acres  of  rough  hill  land  fit 
only  for  sheep  grazing. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1912  the  grandson  of  F.  P.  F.  Tem- 
ple, Thomas  Workman  Temple,  then  nine  years  of  age,  made 
the  great  discovery.  Gathering  wild  flowers  on  the  hillside 
he  saw  a tiny  pool  of  rain-water  basined  in  the  rocks.  Its 
surface  was  bubbling  and  he  smelled  gas.  He  hurried  home 


1.  Financing  an  Empire.  History  of  Banking  in  California.  Ira  B.  Cross-  p.  554. 
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and  brought  his  father,  Walter  P.  Temple,  back  to  the  spot. 
They  struck  a match  and  ignited  a jet  of  natural  gas. 

Convinced  that  oil  sands  must  lie  beneath  this  place,  where 
the  Temples  returned  many  times  to  amuse  themselves  and 
their  friends  by  frying  eggs  over  the  natural  gas-jet,  Temple 
sold  the  remnant  of  his  mother’s  50-acre  La  Merced  home- 
stead, and  acquired  a 60-acre  tract  just  across  the  river  where 
the  discovery  had  been  made.  It  became  the  means  of  re- 
storing to  affluence  the  family  of  Templito.  Operations  on 
the  first  Temple  Lease  well  were  begun  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  April,  1917.  It  was  ihe  beginning  of  oil  pro- 
duction from  one  of  the  country’s  richest  fields. 

La  Casita  de  Rafael  Bayse — Mision  Vieja 

When  Walter  P.  Temple  moved  across  the  Rio  Hondo  onto 
his  new  holding  at  Mision  Vieja,  he  installed  his  family  in  an 
adobe  house  that  was  scarred  and  pockmarked  with  the  tribu- 
lations of  many  years. 

It  had  been  a store,  and  then  it  had  become  a saloon. 
Temple  made  extensive  repairs,  and  converted  it  into  a pleas- 
ant adobe  home,  nestled  down  by  the  river,  with  a corredor  on 
one  side  and  a lean-to  kitchen  along  the  other.  There  it  stands 
yet,  aged  61  years,  denuded  of  the  vines  which  used  to  clamber 
over  it,  its  walls  echoing  no  longer  to  the  voices  of  roistering 
soldiers,  Indians  and  traders  nor  to  the  softer  sounds  of 
family  life,  but  to  the  constant  rhythm  of  the  great  wells,  the 
beating  of  the  pumps;  in  the  dooryard,  in  front  of  it,  and 
beyond  it  as  far  as  you  can  see  down  the  river  bed,  derricks 
rising  out  of  the  willows. 

The  adobe  was  built  in  1869  for  a store,  by  Jesus  And- 
rade and  Rafael  Bayse.  So  declares  Jesus  Andrade  himself, 
who  is  still  living,  in  a little  frame  house  by  the  side  of  a 
walnut  grove  half-a-mile  up  the  river  from  the  wells. 

It  was  on  Juan  Matias  Sanchez’  part  of  Rancho  La 
Merced  that  they  built  the  little  store,  Rafael  Bayse  being  a 
nephew  of  Sanchez,  and  having  come  to  California  from  New 
Mexico  to  work  on  the  ranch  of  his  uncle.  Maria  Bayse,  his 
wife,  is  said  to  be  living  yet,  in  El  Monte. 
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La  Casita  de  Rafael  Bayse.  “There  it  stands  ...  its  walls  echoing 
no  longer  the  voices  of  roistering  soldiers,  Indians  and  traders.  . . ' 


During  Temple’s  reconstruction  of  the  old  store,  two  anti- 
quated rifles,  with  the  stocks  rotted  away,  came  to  light  from 
the  cranny  where  they  had  been  tucked  away  on  top  of  the 
adobe  wall  under  the  beams,  and  long  since  forgotten.  They 
were  cap  and  ball  models,  with  very  short  barrels,  one  of 
English  and  one  of  French  make.  But  the  mystery  aroused 
no  spark  in  Jesus  Andrade  when  he  was  told  of  it.  “They 
might  have  been  traded  in  by  soldiers,”  he  said,  “there  were 
lots  of  soldiers  around  here  then — quien  sabe?" 

While  in  outline  the  Bayse  adobe  is  not  greatly  changed 
from  what  it  was  in  I860,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  an  example 
of  construction  in  that  period,  since  nearly  all  the  woodwork 
in  the  building  is  new  as  well  as  the  stucco  finish  on  the  outer 
walls.  The  windows  are  small  compared  with  those  of  other 
adobe  buildings,  but  perhaps  they  were  not  dispensing  mer- 
chandise that  required  much  light  in  the  old  mercantile  days 
of  Rafael  Bayse  and  Jesus  Andrade. 
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Mansion  de  Juan  Matias  Sanchez — 

Lincoln  Boulevard,  Montebello 

In  possession  of  2,200  acres  of  the  best  land  around 
Mision  Vieja  as  well  as  the  Potrero  Grande  and  the  Potrero 
de  Felipe  Lugo,  and  many  lucrative  bands  of  sheep,  Juan 
Matias  Sanchez  found  himself  very  comfortably  well-to-do  in 
the  two  decades  that  followed  the  change  of  flags  over  Cali- 
fornia. 

Upon  the  crown  of  one  of  the  most  sightly  hills  over- 
looking the  Rio  Hondo,  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the 
hacienda  of  his  friend  Templito,  Don  Juan  erected  a handsome 
adobe  dwelling. 

It  is  still  there.  Modern  “improvements”  have  rendered 
the  interior  of  the  old  house  gorgeously  elaborate  but  quite 
out  of  character,  but  the  exterior  restoration,  while  slightly 
over-perfect,  is  good.  It  is  an  L-plan  building,  with  one  wing 
curiously  angled  off  from  the  other,  suggesting  that  possibly 
at  the  beginning  two  buildings,  since  made  into  one,  topped  the 
low  hill.  Occasionally  such  an  arrangement  is  found  in  old 
California  places. 

Dispossessed  of  his  fair  lands,  too  old  to  make  a new 
struggle,  Juan  Matias  Sanchez  lived  out  his  life  in  poverty. 
Oil  wells  on  the  very  acres  surrounding  the  hacienda  have 
enriched  subsequent  owners  and  made  possible  the  present 
lavish  preservation  of  his  adobe  home. 

Rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo  Viejo 

So  completely  is  the  Rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo  identified 
with  Governor  Don  Pio  Pico,  that  it  is  almost  a surprise  to 
discover  that  he  was  not  the  original  grantee  of  this  choice 
and  beloved  small  estate,  exceptional  both  for  its  native  beauty 
and  its  extraordinary  fertility. 

Once  part  of  Mision  San  Gabriel’s  lands,  Rancho  Paso  de 
Bartolo  Viejo,  later  best  known  by  the  nickname  of  “Ranchito” 
which  Don  Pio  gave  it,  was  granted  by  Governor  Jose 
Figueroa  to  Juan  Crispin  Perez  in  the  year  of  the  seculariza- 
tion, June  12,  1835. 

Previously,  Perez  had  been  one  of  the  little  group  of 
families  who  had  formed  a settlement  on  the  vast  Rancho 
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Santa  Gertrudes,  and  had  served  there  as  alcalde  auxiliar 
during  1831-1836. 1 Later,  he  held  the  office  of  majordomo 
under  padre  Estenega  at  the  declining  Mission  whose  land 
he  now  possessed.  Estenega  complained  of  his  mismanage- 
ment, and  Perez  complained  of  the  padre’s  distrust,  and  the 
Prefect  decided  the  Majordomo  had  been  at  fault.-  These 
were  years  when  the  unfortunate  padres  witnessed  helplessly 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  institutions  they  had  erected  and 
cherished.  One  cannot  wonder  that  they  were  driven  to  bick- 
ering and  complaint.  Juan  Perez  continued  as  majordomo 
through  1842  and  again  in  1845 ; “but  there  was  no  semblance 
of  prosperity,”  and  finally  even  the  cook  and  vaquero  were 
discharged  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  mission. 

By  the  time  the  land  commission  met  to  hear  claims  in 
1852,  .Juan  Crispin  Perez  did  not  file  claim  alone  as  master 
of  Rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo.  Pio  Pico,  Joaquina  Sepulveda 
and  Bernardo  Guirado  appeared  as  claimants  with  him  to 
the  now  venerable  tract.  The  original  grant  of  Paso  de  Bar- 
tolo Viejo,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  petition,  comprised  two 
leagues  of  land.  Of  this  Bernardino  Guirado  received  patent 
from  the  United  States  to  875  acres  in  1867,  Joaquina  Sepul- 
veda to  217  acres,  and  Don  Pio  to  8,891  acres,  in  1881. 

How  this  tract  came  into  possession  of  Don  Pio  does  not 
appear.  He  was  not  born  to  wealth,  but  his  fortune  was 
founded  on  his  own  efforts.  “My  father  did  not  leave  me  a 
mule,  nor  a vara  of  ground,”  he  once  said,  “I  worked  for  the 
fathers  of  the  old  San  Gabriel  Mission  when  I was  a boy.”* 
It  was  at  this  Mission  that  Don  Pio  was  born,  May  5,  1801, 
and  spent  his  boyhood. 

But  later,  as  the  owner  of  Las  Flores  and  Santa  Marga- 
rita, ranchos  measured  not  in  acres  but  by  leagues,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  properties  of  consequence,  Don  Pio  Pico 
could  well  call  his  8,000-acre  rancho  of  Paso  de  Bartolo  by  the 
diminutive  “Ranchito.” 

And  besides,  he  seemed  always  to  hold  the  place  in  an 
affectionate  regard.  Certain  it  is  that  he  loved  to  be  there, 
and  to  entertain  his  friends  there.  And  at  Ranchito  he  found 

1.  Perez  is  identified  as  a part  owner  of  Santa  Gertrudes.  1821-30.  Bancroft.  Vol. 
XX,  p.  035  footnote. 

2.  Bancroft  XXI  — p.  637. 

3.  Southern  Californio  Harper’s  Majrazine.  December.  1882. 
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repose  from  the  busier  life  of  expanding  Los  Angeles  where 
he  was  making  a valiant  and  rather  pathetic  endeavor  to 
take  up  the  life  of  an  American  citizen  and  business  man. 
Don  Pio  was  a real  “hijo  del  pais”  in  all  that  the  term  Native 
Son  meant  to  the  old  Californians.  In  his  efforts  to  continue 
as  a leader,  after  his  return  to  California  from  Mexico, 
whence  he  had  retreated  before  Stockton,  under  the  bewilder- 
ing new  conditions  that  had  taken  sway  over  his  beloved 
Los  Angeles,  there  seems  a kind  of  patriotic  pride  that  is 
touching.  For  of  course  he  failed,  as  unscrupulous  gringos 
preyed  upon  his  ignorance  of  American  customs  and  his  in- 
ability to  speak  English.  From  his  former  prestige  as  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  California  Don  Pio  descended  to 
a pauper’s  grave,  dependent  in  his  last  years  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  his  old  friend  and  ahijado,  J.  J.  Warner.  El  Ran- 
chito  was  his  last  possession  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

La  Mansion  de  Don  Pio — Whittier  Boulevard  near  Whittier 

In  its  heyday  the  adobe  mansion  at  El  Ranchito  was  one 
of  the  most  pretentious  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  country 
homes  of  California. 

Henry  D.  Barrows  visited  there  in  the  sixties.  “I  have 
been,”  he  said,  “in  the  memorable  adobe  house  of  Governor 
Pico  at  Ranchito,  when  it  was  his  home,  but  I know  very 
little  of  its  history.  I only  know  that  at  that  period,  the 
house  was  white  and  neat  and  the  gardens  around  it  and  the 
beautiful  ranchito  or  hacienda  of  which  they  were  a partv 
were  well  worthy  of  being  the  country  seat  or  home  of  an 
honored  Governor  of  primitive  California.”1 

Much  of  romancing  about  the  old  house  has  been  done. 
Years  ago  in  the  publications  of  the  Historical  Society  the 
accurate  Barrows  refuted  many  of  the  claims  popularly  made 
for  it,  but  the  tale  still  goes  on  that  “the  timbers  were  carried 
on  the  backs  of  Indians  from  San  Pedro  Harbor,  twenty  miles 
away,”  although  Barrows  avers  that  this  is  incorrect.  He 
points  out  also,  that  El  Ranchito  is  often  referred  to  popu- 
larly as  a Spanish  land  grant,  and  discounts  both  this  and 
the  romantic  wedding  journey  story  told  of  it,  with  one  stroke, 
showing  that  Pico  did  not  own  the  rancho  at  the  date  of  his 


1.  Historic  Facts  and  Fancies  pamphlet,  California  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
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1 HIhh 

La  Mansion  de  Don  Pio — “On  the  east  the  old  patio  remains, 
a pleasant,  reposeful  place.” 


marriage  to  Maria  Ygnacia  Alvarado  in  1834,  as  it  then  be- 
longed to  Mision  San  Gabriel. 

We  do  not  know  just  when  this  fine  old  adobe  mansion 
where  Don  Pio  entertained  with  lavish  hospitality  when  he 
was  rich,  and  still  with  courteous  grace  when  he  was  poor, 
the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Californians,  was  built.  It  has 
been  asserted  repeatedly  that  the  original  portion  of  the  house 
was  erected  in  1826,  but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  In  fact, 
I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  hint  of  verification  at  all  for 
this  date.  If  any  portion  of  this  adobe  were  built  as  early 
as  1826,  Don  Pio  did  not  build  it,  and  our  evidence  points 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  that  portion  has  disappeared.  The 
natural  conclusion  that  it  might  have  been  built  at  an  early 
date  by  Juan  Perez  is  damaged  by  the  fact  that  by  the  time 
the  patent  maps  of  this  district  were  drawn,  in  1866,  the 
house  of  Juan  Perez  had  become  a ruin,  and  was  so  indicated 
on  several  maps  by  Hancock’s  surveyors. 

It  is  invariably  insisted  also  that  formerly  the  great  ram- 
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The  west  side  of  Pio  Pico’s  home  where  the  flood  of  1866 
swept  away  a portion  of  the  old  adobe. 


bling  structure  contained  30  or  40  rooms.  This  is  quite 
possible,  although  today  there  are  but  17,  and  lacking  two 
on  the  west  side,  the  ground  plan  seems  complete.  If  there 
were  more  rooms,  they  may  have  stood  to  the  rear  of  the 
present  building,  although  this  seems  somewhat  illogical,  or 
they  may  have  extended  westward  and  been  swept  entirely 
away  by  the  flood,  as  one  version  of  the  story  has  it. 

But  there  still  remain  many  rooms  and  enough  of  charm 
about  the  old  place  to  satisfy  anybody’s  romantic  yearning, 
without  embroidering  the  facts. 

The  capacious  house  presents  a ground  plan  of  unusual 
interest  and  adaptability.  Its  main  longitudinal  section  runs 
north  and  south,  formerly  boasting  a corredor  and  patio  on 
either  side,  framed  by  short  projecting  wings  which  gave  the 
whole  ground  plan  the  form  of  an  asymmetrical  H.  Ruinous 
remains  of  these  extensions  still  cling  to  the  west  wall,  where 
a pair  of  double  doors  and  several  windows  gape  baldly  upon 
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what  used  to  be  the  patio,  but  became  in  one  wild  night  of 
1866  a part  of  the  river  bed. 

In  the  old  days  this  dreamy  verandah  looked  out  across 
a wide  plain  famed  for  its  prodigious  fertility,1  toward  the  Rio 
San  Gabriel,  a mile  distant.  Then  El  Ranchito  experienced 
the  rumbling  scourge  of  a California  flood,  such  as  they  knew 
in  the  old  days  of  the  erratic  San  Gabriel  river,  with  its 
treacherous  vacillation  in  the  choice  of  a permanent  bed.  An 
item  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  March  20,  1852,  suggests 
the  former  wild  winter  force  of  the  river  that  looks  so  peace- 
able today — “On  Wednesday  a Frenchman  named  Francis 
Premart  was  drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  the  San  Ga- 
briel river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mission.”  This  was  not  far 
above  El  Ranchito.  And  in  1868  the  unruly  river  did  not 
stop  with  drowning  temerarious  Frenchmen.  It  rose  to  a 
great  height  and  then  changed  its  course  from  one  channel  into 
two,  carving  out  of  the  rich  valley  soil  a deep  new  bed  and 
forming  the  new  San  Gabriel  in  addition  to  the  river  we  know 
today  as  the  Rio  Hondo  or  “deep  river.”  The  flood  cut  away 
the  soil  to  the  very  wall  of  Don  Pio’s  mansion,  weakening 
the  foundations  of  the  west  side  until  the  two  end  rooms 
collapsed  and  the  corrector  roof  fell  in. 

On  the  east  front,  the  old  patio  remains,  a pleasant,  re- 
poseful place,  but  suggesting  perhaps,  more  of  the  activities 
of  later  occupants  than  of  the  customs  of  Don  Pio’s  day.  This 
patio  is  paved  with  brick  and  in  its  center  is  a well,  near 
which  there  grew,  it  is  said,  a fig  tree  which  yielded  Don 
Pio’s  favorite  fruit. 

Neither  the  brick  paving  nor  the  well  were  installed 
there  by  Don  Pio,  but  their  story  is  even  more  interesting 
as  a revelation  of  the  courtly  old  Californian’s  character.  In 
the  sixties  Charles  Lyman  Strong  bought  a portion  of  El 
Ranchito  from  Don  Pio.  There  was  no  house  on  this  property 
for  him  to  live  in,  so  until  he  could  develop  his  land  and  erect 
one,  Don  Pio,  in  a gesture  typically  Californian  and  typical  of 
his  own  generous  nature  and  courteous  manner,  lent  the  pur- 
chaser his  own  ranch  home  to  live  in.  During  his  occupancy 

1.  "The  Paso  de  Bartolo  was  one  of  the  most  productive  pieces  of  property  in 
I,os  Angeles  County.  In  the  old  days,  it  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  growing  of 
corn."  J.  A.  Graves,  My  Seventy  Years  in  California,  p.  156. 
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of  the  aging  adobe,  Strong  discharged  the  obligation  he  felt, 
but  was  in  no  way  expected  to  assume,  by  paving  the  east 
patio  and  sinking  the  convenient  well  in  the  middle  of  it.  The 
lattice  work  of  corredores  surrounding  this  patio  also  is  of 
later  American  origin. 

But  that  California  life  was  still  pastoral,  and  that  Don 
Pio  and  his  guests  rode  horseback  up  to  the  very  door  of  the 
house  long  after  this  day  is  shown  by  the  portion  of  original 
brick  paving  still  left  (the  middle  section  has  been  re-laid) 
before  the  entrance  to  the  south  wing.  There  it  is  chipped 
and  scarred,  marked  deeply  by  the  iron-shod  animals  who 
like  their  picturesque  riders  have  disappeared  forever  from 
California  life  except  when  they  are  recalled  on  fiesta  days, 
in  ghost-like  pageantry. 

It  was  Mrs.  H.  W.  R.  Strong,  wife  of  Don  Pio’s  “tenant,” 
whose  timely  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  mansion  alone  saved  it 
from  destruction,  and  preserved  it  among  our  few  protected 
landmarks. 

This  happened  nearly  30  years  ago,  when  a new  bridge 
was  being  extended  across  the  Rio  Hondo.  Looking  around 
for  handy  material  with  which  to  build  approaches  to  the 
span,  the  road  master  saw  the  adobe  mansion  of  Don  Pio 
and  the  little  family  chapel  which  stood  nearby  among  the 
clustered  adobes  of  his  retainers,  across  the  present  boulevard 
from  the  house.  There  also  was  the  mill,  whose  crude  stones 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  hacienda.  With  permission  of  the 
Whittier  City  authorities,  (the  city  had  acquired  Ranchito 
as  water-bearing  land)  he  began  demolishing  the  old  buildings 
and  hauling  away  the  adobe  bricks.  Thus  the  small  houses 
and  the  mill  and  the  chapel,  said  to  have  been  a beautiful 
little  place,  quaintly  decorated  inside  with  hand-painted  fres- 
coes, were  wantonly  destroyed  long  before  age  had  weakened 
or  greatly  altered  them. 

Miss  Harriet  Strong  heard  of  this  vandalism  by  chance 
while  traveling.  She  took  the  news  to  her  mother  and  Mrs. 
Strong  went  into  action  immediately.  She  succeeded  in  stay- 
ing destruction  of  the  old  house,  which  she  knew  so  well,  and 
in  which  she  had  once  lived,  then  initiated  vigorous  measures 
to  secure  its  permanent  preservation. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Strong,  a great  number  of 
historically-minded  Californians  gave  effort  and  money  to 
save  the  adobe  of  Don  Pio.  Several  organizations  contributed 
to  the  endeavor,  notably  the  Governor  Pico  Museum  and  His- 
torical Society,  of  Whittier,  and  the  Landmarks  Club,  then 
flourishing  under  the  leadership  of  the  irresistible  Charles 
F.  Lummis.  The  Whittier  Museum  and  Historical  Society 
leased  the  Hacienda  from  the  City  of  Whittier,  put  a new 
roof  on  it  and  made  sorely  needed  repairs  that  gave  it  a 
hundred  years’  lease  on  life,  and  subsequently  turned  it  over 
to  the  State  of  California.  It  is  now  administered  by  the 
State  and  to  a degree  is  protected.  But  as  a landmark, 
for  many  reasons  worthy  of  preservation,  it  should  receive 
more  attention  and  better  care.  In  fact,  until  protests 
were  made  to  the  Governor  a year  or  two  ago,  the  old 
house  and  grounds  were  carelessly  tended  and  falling  into 
deplorable  condition.  The  last  year  has  seen  improvements 
made,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  interest  in  this  fine 
old  hacienda  may  be  increased  and  strengthened  to  the  point 
of  achieving  for  El  Ranchito  a permanent  appropriation  for 
improvement  and  upkeep. 

Not  that  El  Ranchito  should  be  built  over.  It  has  already 
been  unfortunately  mutilated  by  well  meant  but  inaccurate 
restoration. 

Especially  unfortunate  was  the  use  of  stucco  in  refinish- 
ing the  wall  of  the  north  elevation,  and  the  equally  inappro- 
priate pseudo-Mission  false  front.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  work  was  done  with  the  most  commendable  intention 
and  at  cost  of  praiseworthy  effort  and  sacrifice,  these  features 
are  none  the  less  completely  incorrect,  and  puzzle  even  the 
casual  observer. 

Actually  this  false  front  is  a nonconformist  member  that 
has  grown  upon  the  house  by  a series  of  careless  accretions. 
It  is  my  personal  conclusion  that  originally  the  house  was 
not  a mansion,  but  was  only  one  story  in  height,  built  on 
approximately  its  present  lines,  otherwise.  Across  this  north 
elevation  extended  a broad  corrector,  part  of  which  still  re- 
mains to  one  side  of  the  front.  There  are  many  structural 
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“But  the  popular  tradition  that  Don  Pio  was  accustomed  to  stand 
upon  this  upstairs  balcony  and  deliver  addresses  and  proclamations 
to  his  people  seems  farfetched  indeed.” 

evidences  indicating  that  the  gabled  roof  and  half-story  loft 
it  shelters  upstairs  were  added  by  Don  Pio  at  a late  period. 
And  it  is  the  recollection  of  Miss  Strong  that  this  north  ex- 
tension was  built  subsequent  to  the  time  her  family  lived 
there. 

The  rooms  that  lie  behind  this  inharmonious  front  are  of 
adobe  construction,  and  probably  were  added  by  Don  Pio  in 
the  early  seventies.  The  outer  doors  are  amusing  and  old, 
one  of  them  is  equipped  with  a small  cat  hole.  But  the  popu- 
lar tradition  that  Don  Pio  was  accustomed  to  stand  upon 
this  upstairs  balcony  and  deliver  addresses  and  proclama- 
tions to  his  people  seems  far-fetched  indeed.  According  to 
Miss  Strong’s  recollection,  the  upstairs  balcony  was  a window 
flower  box  before  the  “restoration,”  and  anyway  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  second  story  appeared  upon  the  building  until 
long  after  Don  Pio  had  ceased  to  hold  public  office,  if  it  were 
even  conceivable  that  he  made  public  addresses  at  any  time 
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at  El  Ranchito — so  far  out  in  the  country  and  distant  from 
the  centers  of  political  and  oratorical  activity. 

It  seems  that  at  the  time  of  restoration  this  false  front 
was  of  wood,  and  had  been  given  a kind  of  country  store 
effect  by  occupants  after  Pico.  While  doubtless  an  improve- 
ment over  this  situation,  the  patently  20th  century  “Mis- 
sionesque”  curves  added  at  the  top  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Don  Pio. 

Upstairs  under  the  gabled  roof  there  is  a long  attic  apart- 
ment with  unfinished  walls,  which  tradition  holds  to  have 
been  the  grand  ballroom. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  all  at  least  two  feet  thick, 
in  some  places  nearly  three,  and  often  rise  up  to  the  roof  with 
a nonchalant  disregard  of  being  or  not  being  “plumb.”  Cor- 
redores  are  broad,  ceilings  high,  but  none  of  the  many  rooms 
are  of  large  size.  Most  of  the  doors,  and  the  shutters  on  the 
west  outer  wall,  are  handmade,  and  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  indication  of  a former  inside  stairway  leading 
up  from  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  north  wing.  Leading  up  from 
the  east  eorredor  is  an  outside  stairway  with  a sa la  window 
peering  out  from  under  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought. 

Iron  grilles  are  found  at  windows  of  two  rooms  at  the 
south  end  of  the  mansion.  The  present  caretaker  states  that 
he  has  found  these  iron  rods  to  actually  be  primitive  iron 
pipe,  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Iron  pipe  was  not  used  in 
California  before  the  American  period. 

The  front  rooms  of  the  north  section  are  declared  to 
have  been  built  and  set  aside  for  Don  Pio's  personal  use.  In 
two  of  them  certain  sections  in  the  broad  floor  planks  could 
once  have  been  lifted  out,  but  whether  they  really  gave  access 
to  hidden  treasure  boxes  or  not,  one  does  not  know.  On  the 
north  wing  also  a big  wine  cellar  with  sturdy  primitive  beams 
for  supporting  the  casks,  provided  an  integral  part  of  Don 
Pio’s  hospitality. 

For  the  most  part,  the  interior  of  Don  Pio’s  mansion  as 
it  stands  today,  suggests  with  fair  accuracy  the  background 
against  which  his  elaborate  household  furnishings  were  in- 
stalled in  the  day  of  his  wealth  and  happiness.  But  cover 
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your  eyes  with  your  hand  if  you  would  not  be  shocked  by 
the  interior  finish  of  what  used  to  be  the  grand  sala.  There 
red  wall-paper  of  1901  vintage  and  woodwork  “grained”  to 
simulate  golden  oak  give  pain  to  the  eye  and  reveal  the  handi- 
work of  such  folk  as  those  who  thought  Don  Pio’s  mansion 
would  make  a good  approach  to  a bridge. 

Sufficient  appreciation  for  the  work  of  Mrs.  Strong  and 
her  associates  in  rescuing  the  hacienda  from  destruction  can 
scarcely  be  expressed.  It  is  meet  that  we  should  preserve 
this  charming  old  home  of  Don  Pio,  not  alone  because  he  was 
the  last  Mexican  governor  of  California,  but  because  his  mem- 
ory remains  among  us  as  a symbolic,  though  tragic,  figure  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  years — as  all  transitional  periods 
are — in  the  life  of  Los  Angeles. 

“Don  Pio” — wrote  a visitor  of  the  eighties1 — “is  one  of 
the  picturesque  sights  of  Los  Angeles.  Above  eighty  now, 
with  his  stocky  figure,  square  head  and  bright  eye,  contrast- 
ing with  his  bronzed  skin  and  close-cropped  hair  and  beard,  he 
has  a certain  resemblance  to  Victor  Hugo.  He  has  a rather 
florid  taste  in  jewelry,  and  carries  himself  about  town,  in  his 
short  overcoat  with  velvet  collar  and  cuffs,  with  a bearing 
still  erect  and  stately.  . .” 

And  a resident  of  today  recalls  him — “I  knew  him  forty- 
nine  years  ago,  a fine  courtly  distinguished  gentleman  of  the 
old  ante-bellum  school  . . . deep  wrinkles  coursed  through  his 
brow  with  leonine  depressions  that  made  his  face  stand  out 
with  full  physical  and  mental  strength. 

“He  was  so  courteous,  especially  to  the  ladies — to  see  him 
bow  and  gallantly  kiss  the  feminine  extended  hand  was  to 
me  an  epic. 

“He  spoke  French  fluently,  and  very  little  English. 

“He  was  despoiled  of  his  possessions — . . . what  a pa- 
thetic epilogue  to  the  drama  of  moral  obliquity!”2 

In  1891  Don  Pio  passed  through  the  portals  of  El  Ran- 
chito  for  the  last  time,  and  went  to  Los  Angeles  to  live  out 
his  few  remaining  years  in  poverty.  Yet  “all  who  came  into 
social  or  business  relations  with  the  venerable  ex-Governor 


1.  Southern  California,  Harper’s  Magazine,  December  1882. 

2.  In  a letter  to  L.  L.  Hill  from  Arthur  J.  Herrmann,  M.  D. 
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spontaneously  bear  witness  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  to 
his  uniform  courtesy,  and  to  his  entire  lack  of  malice  or  ill- 
will  toward  any  human  being.”3 

When  Don  Pio  addressed  the  last  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Mexican  legislature  he  said,  “What  that  astonishing 
people  (the  Americans)  will  next  undertake  I cannot  say.  but 
on  whatever  enterprise  they  embark  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
successful.” 

One  can  at  least  hope  that  they  may  some  day  embark 
upon  a more  perfect  completion  of  the  enterprise  so  splendidly 
initiated  by  Harriet  W.  R.  Strong. 

Rancho  Santa  Gertrudes 

P’itting  the  historical  puzzle  together  is  perennially  a fas- 
cination, but  so  often  some  of  the  pieces  are  lacking.  This 
ha§  proven  especially  true  in  my  efforts  to  identify  the  two 
adobe  houses  that  still  remain  within  the  former  limits  of 
Rancho  Santa  Gertrudes,  which  lay  southeast  of  Don  Pio 
Pico’s  Ranchito. 

In  very  early  times  Los  Nietos,  the  enormous  grant  of 
which  Santa  Gertrudes  was  a part,  became  the  residence  of 
“several  men  who  with  their  families  and  servants  formed 
quite  a little  settlement  ruled  by  an  alcalde  a axillae.”  Jose 
Nieto,  Bernardo  Higuera,  and  Juan  Perez,  subsequently 
grantee  of  Rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo,  were  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  this  settlement. 

These  several  establishments  at  “Ranchito”  and  Rancho 
Santa  Gertrudes  or  Los  Nietos  were  closely  associated  in  popu- 
lar thought.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  March  6,  1852,  the 
Tax  Assessor  announced  the  schedule  of  places  where  he 
would  be  stationed,  mentioning  “at  the  rancho  de  Los  Nietos, 
house  of  Don  Pio  Pico,  on  the  first  of  April." 

In  fact,  before  the  days  when  clearing  of  land  titles 
under  the  new  government  required  surveys,  the  boundaries 
of  these  various  holdings  were  indefinite,  although  unques- 
tioned among  the  several  owners. 

The  major  part  of  Los  Nietos  remained,  of  course,  in 

3.  Quoted  by  Mary  Mendenhall  Perkins,  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Illustrated 
Magazine,  April  27.  1921. 
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possession  of  that  family,  and  when  the  fabulous  grant  was 
divided  among  the  heirs  of  Don  Manuel,  Antonio  Maria  Nieto 
received  the  part  designated  as  Rancho  Santa  Gertrudes — 
17,602  acres  in  extent.  Later  the  rancho  was  conveyed  to 
Lemuel  Carpenter,  “who  prospered  under  Mexico  but  failed 
under  the  United  States.”  On  November  14,  1859,  the  Rancho 
was  sold  by  the  Sheriff,  and  bid  in  for  $60,000  by  John  G. 
Downey  and  James  P.  McFarland.  It  was  a splendid  piece  of 


Casa  Ramirez — “Forgotten  it  seems  to  be,  and  in  tremendous 
contrast  to  the  vast  activities  of  the  present.  . .” 


farming  land,  and  one  of  the  first  of  the  ranchos  to  be  sub- 
divided. Out  of  it  sprang  the  town  of  Downey;  then  years 
later,  the  wells  of  dark  riches  at  Santa  Fe  Springs  and  neigh- 
boring oil  fields. 

Casa  Ramirez — Santa  Fe  Springs 
Among  the  maze  of  oil  derricks  of  Santa  Fe  Springs 
stands  an  abandoned,  yet  well-preserved  adobe  which  was 
identified  for  me  by  neighbors  as  “the  Ramirez  place.” 
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On  July  14,  1855,  Lemuel  Carpenter  and  his  wife,  Maria 
de  Los  Angeles  Dominguez  de  Carpenter,  conveyed  to  Jose 
M.  Ramirez  a portion  of  Rancho  Santa  Gertrudes,  which  be- 
came known  on  the  records  as  the  Ramirez  Tract. 

Very  similar  in  appearance  to  every  other  one-story  adobe, 
yet  like  every  other  one,  it  still  has  distinctive  features  of 
its  own.  Its  thick  walls  form  a bulky  rectangle,  comprising 
four  generously-proportioned  rooms  and  a wide  hallway.  A 
shingled  roof  is  prolonged  at  either  side  to  cover  the  cor- 
redores  which  extend  the  length  of  the  building  on  its  east 
and  west  elevations.  A group  of  beautiful  pepper  trees  still 
keep  it  company,  and  sway  in  unison  with  the  untended 
geraniums  and  rose  vines  that  still  clamber  and  fling  bright 
flowers  about  supports  of  the  old  corredores. 

Forgotten,  it  seems  to  be,  and  in  tremendous  contrast  to 
the  vast  activities  of  the  present  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Still  greater  contrast  its  presence  suggests,  when  one  thinks 
back  to  the  days  when  it  stood  among  fields  of  corn  and 
wheat,  with  only  cattle  and  horses  or  sheep  in  sight  upon  the 
neighboring  hillsides.  Then  the  Ramirez  had  communication 
with  the  distant  town  of  Los  Angeles  solely  by  means  of  the 
single  road  which  passed  through  the  rancho  going  “into  Los 
Angeles  by  the  ranchito  of  Don  Pio  Pico”  and  over  which 
the  San  Diego  stage  travelled  through  the  sand  and  dust, 
toward  Santa  Ana. 

“It  is  said,”  wrote  Leonard  Porter  Ayers  in  18731  “that 
the  Sonoranian  Ramirez,  who  had  quite  a ranch  beyond  Pio 
Pico’s  farm  at  Ranchito,  was  the  only  one  in  the  country  who 
raised  wheat  in  any  quantity.” 

Beyond  this  distinction  I have  found  no  reference  to 
Jose  M.  Ramirez.  On  February  1,  1875,  he  sold  his  land  to 
Ex-governor  Downey. 

“ Governor  Downey's  Home ” — Noncalk  and  Puente 
Mills  Road,  Los  Nietos 

The  modernized  adobe  at  the  little  ranch  known  to  old- 
timers  of  the  region  as  the  “Colonel  Swain  place,”  is  said 
by  its  owners  one  time  to  have  been  the  summer  home  of 

1.  Gold  and  Sunshine,  by  Leonard  Porter  Ayres. 
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Governor  John  G.  Downey.  Downey  was  connected  with  Rancho 
Santa  Gertrudes  both  by  land  purchase  and  marriage 
into  the  Guirado  family. 


Governor  Downey.  However,  working  back  through  the 
records,  I cannot  find  that  the  California  Governor  ever  owned 
this  property,  although  he  may,  of  course,  have  lived  there. 

The  house  stands  on  a portion  of  Rancho  Santa  Ger- 
trudes— the  northernmost,  bordering  on  Rancho  Paso  de  Bar- 
tolo — which  was  occupied  by  Tomas  Sanchez  Colima,  ranchero 
and  sometime  juez  de  campo,  from  1841,  and  to  which  he 
received  patent  from  the  United  States  Government.  It  was 
designated  in  later  times  as  the  Colima  Tract  of  Rancho  Santa 
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Gertrudes.  To  Antonio  Poyoreno  (or  Polloreno)  on  February 
5,  1876,  Andrea  S.  Colima  conveyed  one-fourth  of  the  Colima 
vineyard.  Twenty-six  years  later,  on  February  23,  1893, 
Eduardo  Poyoreno  sold  this  property  and  the  water  on  it, 
with  the  adobe  house  thrown  in,  to  Colonel  Peter  T.  Swain 
in  consideration  of  $13,800.00. 

It  is  the  tradition  that  this  house  was  built  about  the 
same  time  that  Don  Pio’s  mansion  was  erected,  and  that  it 
belonged  to  some  of  the  Los  Nietos  grandchildren,  later  be- 
coming Governor  Downey’s  country  residence,  all  of  which  is 
quite  possible. 

Not  only  was  Downey  connected  with  Rancho  Santa  Ger- 
trudes through  his  purchase  of  Lemuel  Carpenter’s  holdings, 
but  through  his  marriage  to  Maria  Jesus  Guirado,  in  1852. 
Bernardo  Guirado,  her  father,  as  we  have  seen,  was  claimant 
for  part  of  rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo.  And  we  find  in  a later 
record,  “Lying  to  east  of  the  Santa  Gertrudes  lands  (sic)  is 
the  settlement  of  Los  Nietos,  about  2 miles  square,  embracing 
some  40  or  50  families,  who,  year  after  year,  raise  their  100 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  take  the  world  easy.  Mr.  B. 
Guirado  [probably  the  first  Bernardo’s  son]  keeps  a store 
there  which  supplies  the  immediate  wants  of  the  community.” 
And  incidentally,  this  report  also  offers  comment  of  some  in- 
terest on  the  neighboring  Ranchito — “In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood is  the  Pico  Ranch  settlement,  consisting  of  20  or  30 
families.  Concerning  this  last  I wrote  last  year,  ‘one  tract 
upon  it  has  been  cultivated  for  100  years  and  turns  out  100 
bushels  to  the  acre  with  systematic  regularity.’  Both  of  these 
settlements  seem  to  have  escaped  the  general  rush  of  prog- 
ress. . 

Colonel  Swain,  an  Army  officer  who  had  served  on  the 
plains  through  eventful  days  of  the  Indian  Wars,  bought  this 
rancho  when  he  came  down  to  Los  Angeles  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  visit  a son.  The  adobe  was  in  partial  disrepair  by 
then,  and  he  built  a new  frame  house  beside  it.  This  he  in- 
tended for  a ranch  house,  but  became  so  enamored  of  the 
beautiful  country  place  that  when  he  retired  he  went  there  to 
live,  enlarging  it  for  his  permanent  home.  In  that  time  the 

1.  From  an  undated  clipping  in  the  Bowman  Scrapbooks,  No.  2, 


L.  A.  Public  Library. 
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old  adobe  was  used  for  packing  walnuts.  It  was  most  con- 
venient. The  trucks  could  drive  right  up  to  its  three  pairs 
of  double  doors  with  thresholds  but  slightly  above  the  ground 
level. 

Then  later,  a married  son  of  the  Colonel’s  made  over 
the  adobe  and  adapted  it  for  his  home.  While  beautiful,  as 
it  stands  today,  it  reveals  in  its  exterior  only  the  inspiration 
of  a distinctly  modern  architect,  and  has  lost  every  character- 
istic feature  of  its  original  design.  The  corredor  along  the 
front  remains,  but  arches  have  replaced  the  former  wooden 
columns  that  supported  its  roof. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  when  Colonel  Swain  first  came  to 
live  there,  the  aging  adobe  stood  in  the  midst  of  flourishing 
vineyards  that  extended  over  all  the  countryside.  In  the 
spring,  to  go  to  El  Ranchito,  one  drove  through  yellow  seas 
of  mustard,  so  tall  that  the  disturbed  blossoms  would  fall  into 
the  buggy  seat. 

Volunteer  grapevines  still  spring  up  each  season  aboul 
the  adobe  house.  And  in  the  back  yard  an  ancient  pear  tree 
annually  bears  fruit  that  makes  the  family  reminiscent  of  a 
primitive  ranch-life  story.  This  tree,  they  say,  was  planted 
by  accident  years  ago  when  some  child  of  the  Californios  who 
used  to  live  there  was  naughty  and  ran  away  out  of  the 
house.  His  pursuing  mother  snatched  a persuasive  switch 
from  a pear  tree  as  she  ran  after  him,  and  then  when  the 
culprit  was  caught  and  returned  to  the  parental  adobe,  she 
dropped  her  switch  into  a handy  gopher  hole.  There  it  took 
root  and  grew  into  the  gnarled  and  weathered  tree  of  today. 

Formerly,  they  say,  there  was  an  adobe  ell  extending 
eastward  from  the  extant  building.  This,  considered  to  be 
the  older  portion,  disappeared  some  years  ago.  That  any  part 
of  the  storied  house  will  long  remain  is  uncertain.  Progress 
may  levy  upon  it  too,  as  part  of  the  price  of  extending  Slauson 
Boulevard  eastward  through  the  valley  of  Los  Nietos. 

Rancho  Cienega  o Paso  de  la  Tijera 

Rancho  Cienega  was  so  far  out  in  the  country  in  1843 
when  it  was  granted  to  Vicente  Sanchez,  alcalde  and  comis ion- 
ado  de  zanjas  of  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  that  he  did  not 
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Club  house  of  the  Sunset  Golf  Course  which  incorporates  the 
hacienda  of  Don  Vicente  Sanchez. 


make  his  home  there  during  his  office-holding  periods,  which 
were  frequent  and  prolonged,  but  resided  in  town,  in  a house 
whose  site  is  now  suggested  in  the  name  Sanchez  Street,  which 
runs  south  from  the  Plaza  for  a block  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Main.  The  rancho  was  merely  used  as  a cattle  range. 

Today  the  rancho  is  a part  of  the  city  that  was  then  so 
far  away.  Lying  in  the  center  of  a busy  and  well-populated 
district,  at  Vernon  Avenue  and  Angeles  Mesa  Drive,  Don  Vi- 
cente’s hacienda  has  become  the  scene  of  activities  that  would 
have  been  incomprehensible  except  as  a subject  for  extreme 
mirth  to  any  sane  Californian  of  his  day,  being  now  a public 
golf  course. 

Granted  to  Vicente  Sanchez  by  Governor  Manuel  Micliel- 
torena,  the  rancho  became  the  property  of  Tomas  A.  Sanchez, 
his  grandson,  about  1850,  when  Don  Vicente’s  holdings  were 
partitioned  among  his  heirs. 

"Gradually  the  Rancho  increased  in  value.  In  1875  Sanchez  sold  a 
half  interest  for  $60,000,  later  he  sold  a fourth  and  finally  another  Sheriff 
sold  the  remainder.  E.  J.  “Lucky"  Baldwin  became  the  owner.  Baldwin 
found  this  rancho  something  of  a white  elephant.  Sheep  ranching  be- 
came unprofitable  and  the  land  was  not  adapted  to  orange  groves  and 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  oil  beneath  it.  But  he  held  the  property  and 
when  he  died  in  1909  his  estate  listed  Rancho  Cithiega  o Paso  de  La 
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“Part  of  these  buildings  at  least  were  probably  erected  by 
Don  Vicente  Sanchez  in  the  days  when  Rancho  Paso  de  la 
Tijera  was  his  cattle  range.’’ 


Tijera  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  possessions.  Seemingly  no  matter 
how  fast  this  old  rancho  has  been  subdivided  (and  the  growth  of  An- 
geles Mesa  has  been  phenomenal)  the  remaining  unsubdivided  part  grows 
in  value  . . . directly  contrary  to  its  diminishing  size.”1 

The  double  name  of  the  rancho  is  derived  from  natural 
phenomena  of  its  topography.  “Las  Cienegas,”  by  which  it 
was  popularly  and  generally  known,  refers  to  the  swamps 
which  swept  away  from  the  hills  near  which  the  ranch  house 
stood,  down  a long  gentle  slope  northeastward  toward  the 
town  of  Los  Angeles.  Migratory  waterfowl  of  every  de- 
scription congregated  by  thousands  in  the  marsh  where  the 
smooth  green  sweep  of  the  golf  course  lies  today. 

What  the  Americans  call  Baldwin  Hills,  the  poetic  Cali- 
fornians were  inspired  to  call  Paso  de  la  Tijera,  because  of 
the  conformation  of  the  hills,  where  a pass  between  two  val- 
leys suggested  the  outline  of  a pair  of  opened  scissors. 

Ploughing  and  excavating  for  improvements  instituted  by 
the  present  owners  have  turned  up  reminders  of  habitation  of 
the  rancho  even  before  the  days  of  Don  Vicente  Sanchez.  Nu- 

1.  Romance  of  the  Ranchos,  E.  Palmer  Conner,  pub.  by  L.  A.  Title  Insurance 
& Trust  Co.,  p.  22. 
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merous  Indian  metates  and  manos  and  pestles,  and  one  hand- 
some boat-shaped  sandstone  bowl,  have  come  to  light  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  several  arrowheads  of  good  workmanship. 
One  ancient  Spanish  cannonball,  three  inches  in  diameter,  was 
turned  up  in  grading  the  links. 

Casa  de  Rancho  Cienega — Sunset  Golf  Course — Angeles 
Mesa  Drive  and  Vernon  Avenue — Los  Angeles 

With  unusual  appreciation  and  restraint,  Charles  W. 
Cross  and  R.  E.  Heath,  of  the  Sunset  Golf  Corporation,  who 
pioneered  this  club,  have  retained  the  old  adobe  buildings  that 
were  still  standing  when  they  took  over  the  decaying  rancho, 
and  converted  them  into  a highly  acceptable  clubhouse.  A 
gratifying  discovery,  after  I had  seen  other  so-called  “restora- 
tions” that  left  me  despairing  over  the  misguided  improve- 
ments whereby  modern  owners  have  converted  California 
adobes  into  Italian  villas,  or  caused  them  to  express  the  best 
ideas  of  young  prize  winners  in  “small  house”  contests. 

Several  adobe  structures  were  reared  during  the  long 
period  that  Rancho  Cienega  was  occupied  as  a rancho.  By 
the  time  the  Sunset  Golf  Corporation  took  it  over  a few  years 
ago  some  of  these  had  fallen  into  irreparable  ruin,  and  the 
others,  including  the  old  home  itself,  were  used  as  dairy  build- 
ings. 

Facing  the  long  stretch  of  plain  toward  the  then  invisible 
Los  Angeles,  this  cluster  of  ranch  buildings  was  situated  upon 
a sightly  eminence.  Behind  them  rose  the  treeless  and  neatly 
rounded  tops  of  the  “Baldwin  Hills.”  Nearest  the  hills  stood 
a one-story  L-shaped  adobe.  Both  ells  were  of  very  respec- 
table length,  evidently  equipped  with  shingled  roofs  from  the 
time  of  their  original  construction,  since  the  adobe  walls  are 
built  up  to  the  peak  of  the  gable,  while  commonly,  when 
gabled  roofs  replaced  Hat  ones,  it  was  the  custom  to  fill  in  the 
triangle  under  the  gable  on  either  exposed  end  of  the  build- 
ing with  a siding  of  planks. 

The  rear  wing  of  the  building  nearest  the  hills  fell  into 
decay  and  collapsed  in  some  rainsoaked  winter  a decade  or 
two  ago,  but  the  present  owners  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
lay  out  their  new  clubhouse  on  lines  recreating  the  plan  of  the 
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“Several  adobe  structures  were  reared  during  the  long  period  that 
Rancho  Cienega  was  occupied  as  a rancho.’’ 


original  ranch  buildings.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  south 
wing  has  been  repaired  and  developed  into  a dressing  room. 

The  front  building,  facing  the  cienega  and  Los  Angeles, 
had  a two-story  facade  and  a long  single-story  wing  extending 
to  the  rear.  When  the  place  was  taken  over  by  the  Sunset 
Golf  Corporation  this  building  was  in  use  as  a milk  house. 
My  impression  is  that  this  may  originally  have  been  a one- 
story  L-shaped  building  similar  to  the  one  just  described, 
and  that  some  time  a part  of  the  front  wing  was  destroyed 
and  then  this  second  story  added.  Upstairs,  here,  unlike  the 
windows  of  any  other  early  adobe  buildings  I have  seen,  and 
even  in  the  downstairs  section  of  this  same  house,  the  window 
lights  are  installed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  adobe  wall, 
with  sills  angled  away  and  projecting  outward,  instead  of 
forming  a window  seat  on  the  inside  of  the  room. 

In  developing  the  old  ranch  house  as  a club,  the  two- 
story  section  has  been  allowed  to  remain  just  as  it  stood,  and 
is  incorporated  into  a long  rambling  building,  simply  designed, 
with  a broad  corredor  running  the  entire  front  of  the  building. 
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Everything  in  the  old  place  was  whitewashed  when  they 
look  it  over.  Underneath  a very  thick  and  flinty  coating  of 
whitewash  on  ceilings  in  the  front  section,  which  is  now  used 
as  administrative  quarters  for  the  Club,  was  found  an  original 
coating  of  green-blue  paint,  which  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served. The  ceilings  in  this  house  are  of  hand-sawed  lumber, 
grooved  by  hand.  In  these  big  beams,  and  the  old  wood 
floors,  hand-cut  iron  nails  were  used. 

Part  of  these  buildings  at  least,  were  probably  erected 
by  Don  Vicente  Sanchez,  in  the  days  when  Rancho  Paso  de 
la  Tijera  was  his  cattle  range.  But  Don  Vicente  was  too 
much  interested  and  involved  in  public  life  to  spend  much 
time  as  a ranchero.  He  served  as  elector  and  alcalde,  and 
member  of  the  Diputacion.  “In  1829-32,  as  diputado  alcalde 
and  citizen  he  Was  involved  in  a complicated  series  of 
troubles,  being  deposed  and  imprisoned  and  in  turn  imprison- 
ing others.”1  In  fact,  he  was  always  in  trouble,  over  one 
political  situation  or  another. 

Tomas,  his  grandson,  to  whom  the  rancho  came  after 
his  death,  sometime  about  1850,  was  destined  for  public  life 
in  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  too,  but  from  it  he  emerged 
with  greater  public  approval  than  did  his  grandfather. 

Don  Tomas’  lasting  fame  was  based  upon  unquestioned 
prowess  as  an  officer  of  the  law  in  crucial  times.  Evidently 
he  had  earned  some  reputation  and  tried  his  strength  long  be- 
fore 1860,  when  he  became  sheriff,  for  Horace  Bell  speaks  of 
him  as  “Don  Tomas  Sanchez,  a true  son  of  chivalry,  who  had 
wielded  a good  lance  at  San  Pasqual.” 

And  some  years  before,  he  had  asserted  himself  in  favor 
of  law  and  order  at  a critical  moment.  Sheriff  Barton  and 
a party  of  twelve  men  going  toward  San  Juan  in  pursuit  of 
certain  outlaws  were  caught  in  ambuscade  and  shot  down  by 
Juan  Flores’  followers.  “When  the  news  reached  Los  Angeles 
it  produced  a profound  sensation.  Brave  men  looked  at  each 
other  in  blank  terror  and  asked,  ‘Where  will  this  end?’  There 
was  some  fear  as  to  how  the  native  Californians  would  act 
in  the  matter.”  Don  Andres  Pico  and  Don  Tomas  Sanchez 
were  the  first  to  call  for  volunteers  to  put  down  the  disturb- 

1.  Bancroft,  Vol.  III.  p.  41-2. 
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ance  and  punish  the  assassins.  And  according  to  Bell,  “The 
feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  gringo  population  to 
those  noble  heroes  Andres  Pico  and  Tomas  Sanchez  was  such 
that  Don  Andres  was  soon  thereafter  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  the  National  Guard,  and  Don  Tomas  was  made 
sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  was  permitted  to  hold 
office  for  nearly  ten  years.”2 

Don  Tomas,  like  most  of  the  other  rancheros  of  promi- 
nence in  old  Los  Angeles,  maintained  a home  in  town  as  well 
as  at  the  rancho.  Evidently  the  city  home  was  “his  usual 
place  of  abode  on  June  1,  1850,”  as  he  is  listed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  census  of  that  year  in  dwelling  house  number  272. 
According  to  the  same  document,  he  was  then  26  years  of  age. 

Don  Tomas  married  Maria,  a daughter  of  Rafaela  Verdugo 
and  Fernando  Sepulveda.  As  recounted  in  a Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press article  of  February  17,  1905,  she  received  50  acres  as 
her  portion  of  the  great  Rancho  San  Rafael.  Don  Tomas  sold 
Rancho  Las  Cienegas  and  built  a country  home  on  Dona 
Maria’s  property.  This  was  built  in  1876  on  the  site  of  the 
original  home  adobe  and  later  became  the  famous  Casa  Ver- 
dugo Inn  in  Glendale.  Today  no  trace  of  this  famous  build- 
ing remains,  except  the  old  trees  that  surrounded  it. 

Rancho  La  Brea 

The  story  of  Rancho  La  Brea  is  replete  with  personalities 
and  events  of  historic  interest,  from  the  time  of  its  granting 
for  a cattle  range  to  Antonio  Jose  Rocha  in  1828,  down  to 
its  present  days  as  a great  oil-producing  area,  crisscrossed 
by  major  boulevards,  its  air  heavy  with  the  hum  of  traffic  and 
the  smell  of  gasoline. 

The  4444.4-acre  tract  was  claimed  by  the  pueblo  of  Los 
Angeles  as  part  of  the  pueblo  lands,  and  the  grant  was 
originally  assigned  to  Don  Antonio  Jose  by  Jose  Antonio 
Carrillo,  alcalde  and  outstanding  citizen,  brother-in-law  of 
Don  Pio  Pico.  Later  this  grant  was  confirmed  by  Governor 
Echeandia. 

Antonio  Jose  Rocha  was  a Portuguese,  and,  according  to 
Barrows,  a blacksmith  and  one  of  Los  Angeles’  most  re- 


2.  Reminiscences  of  a Ranger,  Major  Horace  Bell,  p.  80. 
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spected  and  substantial  citizens.  He  had  come  to  California 
in  1815  on  board  the  Columbia.  It  is  stated  also  by  H.  D. 
Barrows,1  that  this  same  Rocha  built  for  the  padres  of  San 
Gabriel  the  famous  mill  which  subsequently  became  the  home 
of  Col.  Kewen. 

Free  right  to  use  of  the  natural  asphalt  or  brea  springs 
for  which  the  Rancho  was  named  had  always  been  held  by 
the  pobladores  of  Los  Angeles  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
many  a carreta  load  had  been  carted  away  and  applied  to 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  pueblo  buildings.  Now  when  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1828,  the  Rancho  was  officially  granted  to  Rocha  the 
right  to  use  the  brea  was  reserved  to  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Later  on,  when  La  Brea  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Jose  Gorge  Rocha,  we  find  that  in  consideration  of  $500,  to 
Antonio  Maria  Valdez,  Jose  Gorge  Rocha  deeded  an  absolute 
right  “to  enter  upon,  and  possess  with  free  privilege  to  build 
houses,  use  the  water  and  timber,  and  introduce  all  his  animals 
on  Rancho  La  Brea,”  and  to  Carlos  Barrie  he  donated  400 
varas  square  in  the  Ojo  de  la  Brea  (the  brea  spring),  but 
with  the  understanding  that  the  latter  could  not  prevent  the 
inhabitants  from  freely  taking  the  asphaltum,  “as  they  have 
up  to  this  date  for  the  roofs  of  their  homes.” 

Then  on  November  16,  1860,  Jose  Gorge  Rocha  deeded 
to  John  Hancock  all  his  right  and  interest  in  Rancho  La 
Brea.  Eight  years  later  John  Hanoek  deeded  to  James  Thomp- 
son certain  lands  of  La  Brea  (the  north  portion  of  the  rancho), 
Thompson  having  “located  certain  school  warrants"  and  also 
holding  a pre-emption  on  the  Rancho.  Thompson's  acquisition 
amounted  to  480  acres. 

Among  the  Californians  James  Thompson  was  known  as 
Don  Santiago.  To  the  Americans  he  was  Sheriff  Jim  Thomp- 
son, picturesque  and  flourishing.  He  was  a hardy  frontiers- 
man, well-liked  in  Los  Angeles,  whence  he  had  come,  accord- 
ing to  Ranger  Horace  Bell,  from  the  Texas  Ua)ios.  “The 
veteran  Thompson  gave  evidence  of  a capacity  to  command 
that  was  an  honor  to  the  school  wherein  he  learned  to  ride. 


1.  Pub.  Historical  Society  So.  Calif.  Ill  iv.  p.  20. 
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and  proved  that  his  training  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  had 
well  fitted  him  for  the  honors  thrust  upon  him.”1 

These  thrusted  honors  comprised  the  very  hazardous  job 
of  being  sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  desperate  fifties. 
“Desperadoes  set  all  law  at  defiance,  . . . and  at  one  time 
the  office  of  sheriff,  then  worth  $10,000  a year,  went  a-beg- 
ging . . . until  Jim  Thompson  threw  himself  into  the  breach 
as  it  were,  and  became  Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County.”2  Per- 
haps a bit  highly  colored  for  emphasis’  sake,  Bell’s  statement 
refers  to  the  time  when  Sheriff  Barton  was  killed  by  the  Juan 
Flores  gang,  and  Jim  Thompson  consented  to  succeed  him  in 
the  office  from  which  he  had  been  removed  in  such  violent  and 
discouraging  circumstances. 

Particularly  in  these  spirited  accounts  by  Horace  Bell, 
Sheriff  Jim  Thompson  is  shown  as  a man  of  action  and 
ability,  and  the  story  of  his  faithful  attendance  on  the 
mountaineer  Andy  Sublette  and  his  dog  Old  Buck  after  their 
last  stand  together  against  a grizzly  at  Elizabeth  Lake,  re- 
veals him  “with  his  great  good  heart,  watching  day  and  night 
by  the  bedside  of  the  two  heroes.” 

Sheriff  Jim  Thompson’s  cattle  had  grazed  on  Rancho  La 
Brea  for  many  years  before  the  recorded  land  transaction 
with  Henry  Hancock  took  place,  for  on  June  21,  1852,  Don 
Antonio  Jose  Rocha  had  agreed  to  rent  to  him  for  five  years 
an  undivided  half  interest  in  Rancho  La  Brea. 

La  Hacienda  de  Rancho  La,  Brea — Gilmore  Tract, 
Third  and  Fairfax  Avenues,  Los  Angeles 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  adobe  which  still  stands  on 
Rancho  La  Brea  is  the  one  Rocha  erected  there  102  years 
ago.  Originally  there  was  a cluster  of  several  adobe  build- 
ings here,  but  this  one  alone  has  withstood  the  devastating 
years,  a fact  that  lends  weight  to  the  belief  that  it  has  always 
been  the  home  building,  which  would  naturally  receive  better 
care  than  others. 

Standing  at  the  terminus  of  a long  drive  bordered  by  tall 
eucalyptus  trees  which  probably  date  back  to  Jim  Thompson’s 
time,  in  the  heart  of  a great  oil  field,  this  building  is  owned 


1.  Reminiscences  of  a Ranger,  Major  Horace  Bell,  p.  14. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  14. 
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La  Hacienda  de  Rancho  La  Brea,  . . but  this  one  alone  has 
withstood  the  devastating  years." 


today  by  Earl  C.  Gilmore,  oil  magnate,  whose  birthplace  it 
was.  Not  only  has  he  preserved  the  old  home  but  restored  it 
and  surrounded  it  with  lovely  gardens.  His  father,  Arthur 
F.  Gilmore,  acquired  the  Rancho  from  Sheriff  Jim  Thompson 
in  the  early  seventies.  He  bought  it  for  a dairy  ranch,  not 
dreaming  of  the  wealth  quiescent  under  its  unproductive  soil. 

The  south  and  west  wings  of  the  L-plan  house  are  the 
original  portion,  the  north  wing  having  been  added  by  Mr.  Gil- 
more. The  tile  roof  is  also  a new  addition.  With  the  en- 
tire main  source  of  supply  of  Los  Angeles’  best  roofing  ma- 
terial so  close  at  hand,  the  flat-topped  house  must  originally 
have  had  a particularly  good  brea  roof.  A.  F.  Gilmore  re- 
placed it  anyway,  with  a roof  of  shakes,  and  increased  the 
height  of  the  front  wing  with  a half-story  apartment  under 
the  gabled  roof. 

In  restoration,  a lofty,  spacious  effect  has  been  achieved 
in  the  interior  by  removing  the  beams  and  original  ceiling 
and  leaving  the  room  open  to  the  big  brown  rafters  under 
the  high  roof.  Along  with  the  worm-eaten  beams  and  ceil- 
ing other  early  woodwork  in  the  house  was  removed  at  the 
time  of  restoration.  The  rough  weathered  wood  used  by  Mr. 
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Gilmore  and  his  architect  in  the  re-building  is  interesting  and 
not  inappropriate,  although  even  as  early  as  1828  Don  An- 
tonio Rocha  probably  obtained  sawed  but  unplaned  lumber  for 
his  building,  tediously  trundling  it  in  an  ox  cart  across  the 
eight  miles  of  unfenced  countryside  that  lay  then  between 
Rancho  La  Brea  and  Los  Angeles.  But,  anyway,  the  restora- 
tion window  headers,  etc.,  are  so  well  done,  being  left  un- 
stained, and  not  hacked  at  like  so  many  current  sham  antiques, 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  for  examples  of  extremely 
early  and  primitive  construction,  were  it  not  for  the  candor 
of  its  owner. 

Rancho  Rincon  de  Los  Bueyes 

Rancho  Rincon  de  los  Bueyes — its  meaning  is  “the  corner 
of  the  oxen” — was  a cattle  range  that  lay  southwest  of  Rancho 
La  Brea.  But  one  league  square,  it  was  not  a large  tract  as 
grants  went  in  those  days,  but  today  a thousand  people  live 
within  its  boundaries  where  once  there  was  only  the  home 
of  a single  family. 

It  dated  among  the  earliest  of  the  Mexican  grants,  being 
assigned  by  Don  Jose  de  la  Guerra  y Noriega  to  Bernardo 
Higuera  on  December  7,  1821,  and  confirmed  by  Manuel  Michel- 
torena  on  July  10,  1843.  With  Francisco1  and  Secundino  Hi- 
guera, Bernardo’s  sons,  as  claimants,  patent  was  granted  by 
the  United  States  in  1862.  Ten  years  later,  on  Novmeber  8, 
1872,  Francisco  Higuera  conveyed  to  Don  Antonio  Jose  Rocha 
all  of  this  rancho  except  100  acres. 

This  Antonio  Jose  was  the  son  of  the  highly  respected 
Antonio  Jose  I,  who  had  raised  so  many  cattle  at  old  Rancho 
La  Brea.  Antonio  Jose  II  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  about 
1825.  He  married  Ventura  Lopez  of  the  San  Fernando  family. 

While  many  partitions  of  the  rancho  have  been  made 
since  1872,  Antonio  Jose  Rocha’s  descendants  have  retained 
a portion  of  Rincon  de  los  Bueyes  down  to  the  present.  With- 
out moving  their  place  of  residence  they  have  progressed  from 
country  into  city  life.  They  have  seen  the  range  lands  around 

1.  Francisco  was  the  man  of  fame  of  this  family,  having:  achieved  considerable 
recognition  among  the  Californians  for  his  bravery  in  fighting  against  El  Comodoro 
Mervine,  U.  S.  Navy,  when  the  latter  advanced  on  Los  Angeles  in  184ft.  Bancrofl 
states  that  Gillespie  was  lanced  and  unhorsed  by  this  Francisco  Higuera,  or  "el  Giiero." 
and  records  Stephen  C.  Foster’s  declaration  that  "Higuera  would  have  k i I led  Gillespie 
had  he  not  been  in  so  much  of  a hurry  to  get  away  with  his  saddle  and  bridle.  He 
later  offered  to  return  the  articles  but  Gillespie  declined  to  receive  them  as  their  loss 
and  saved  his  life.”  Bancroft  XXII — p.  352,  f.  n. 
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La  Casa  de  Antonio  Jose  Rocha.  "It  is  an  ample,  pleasant  place, 

with  a big  square  ground  plan  and  a gringo  stairway  inside." 

them  sprout  oil  derricks  and  they  have  seen  Robertson  and 
Wilshire  and  Beverly  Boulevards  cut  through  their  former 
beanfields.  They  have  watched  the  town  gradually  come  out 
from  fifteen  miles  away  and  swallow  up  the  corrals  and  the 
farmyards  and  the  dairies,  the  windmills  and  isolated  old 
houses  of  the  distinctly  country  life  they  knew,  after  all  only 
a few  years  ago. 

La  Casa  de  Antonio  Jose  Rocha — 

Cadillac  and  Shenandoah  Streets,  Los  Angeles 

All  this  they  have  observed  going  on  from  under  the 
shadowed  corredor  of  the  adobe  house  their  father,  Antonio 
Jose  11,  erected  early  in  his  life  as  ranchero  at  Rincon  de  los 
Bueyes. 

The  adobe  of  the  Rochas  has  a particular  and  indefinable 
charm.  It  is  situated  near  the  intersection  of  new  subdivision 
streets  with  the  inappropriate  names  of  Cadillac  and  Shen- 
andoah. 

It  is  an  ample,  pleasant  place,  with  a big  square  ground 
plan  and  a gringo  stairway  inside.  It  seems  as  though  its 
second  story  might  have  been  an  afterthought,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  the  redwood  shipsiding  with  which 
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“Somehow  this  ancient  vehicle,  weather-blistered  and  peeling,  standing 
before  the  adobe  seemed  a last  symbol  of  a country  life 
now  almost  forgotten.’’ 


it  is  constructed  is  of  early  vintage.  This  wood  sheathing  is 
superimposed  on  the  outer  adobe  wall,  so  that  on  the  upstairs 
interior  a thick  dado  of  adobe  runs  around  the  unfinished 
chamber.  All  around  the  house,  with  roof  projecting  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shipsiding  superstructure,  runs  a wide 
corrector. 

Years  of  abandonment  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  old 
adobe.  The  plaster  of  the  outside  walls  is  chipped  and 
gouged.  Here  and  there  a few  shingles  have  blown  off.  De- 
liberate black  hens  flap  their  horny  feet  upon  the  wood  floor 
of  the  corredor,  squeezing  themselves  painstakingly  through 
the  spokes  of  an  ancient  “buggy”  that  has  found  shelter 
there.  Somehow  this  ancient  vehicle,  weather-blistered  and 
peeling,  standing  before  the  adobe,  seemed  a last  symbol  of 
country  life  now  almost  forgotten,  but  such  as  one  saw  not 
many  years  ago,  all  about  the  byways  at  the  edges  of  our 
towns.  A dusty  life,  not  far  from  town  yet  remote,  with  a 
pleasant  family  living  comfortably  in  an  old  house,  surrounded 
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by  a bit  of  garden  and  much  dry  grass,  with  chickens  freely 
wandering,  and  always  out  in  the  yard  a buggy  or  unsteady, 
aged  carry-all  weathering  away  as  the  auto  took  its  place. 
There  was  the  fresh  fruit,  in  boxes  and  baskets,  the  corn 
stacked  up  under  the  corrector.  The  orange  or  bunch  of 
grapes  freely  proffered  to  every  visitor.  And  the  dripping 
olla,  relic  of  primitive  Californian  times,  suspended  from  a 
tree  limb  in  the  shade,  swathed  in  wet  gunny  sack.  A life 
that  has  disappeared  with  the  coming  of  rapid  transit  and 
roadside  markets,  was  suggested,  almost  nostalgically,  in  this 
old  Rocha  home,  as  it  appeared  a month  or  two  ago. 

But  it  will  not  long  remain  as  I have  described  it.  Coming 
into  its  own  again  as  a home,  when  Mrs.  Zenaida  Rocha  de 
Guzman,  daughter  of  the  second  Antonio  Jose  Rocha,  returns 
to  the  friendly  shelter  of  its  roof  it  will  soon  be  changed,  and 
adapted  to  modern  life. 

Rancho  Aguaje  Del  Centinela 
Precious  springs  in  a dry  country  inspired  the  name  of 
the  rancho  which  formerly  occupied  the  land  where  Inglewood 
is  today.  The  rancho  named  for  the  “watering  place  of  the 
sentinel”  was  granted  on  September  14,  1844.  by  Governor 
Manuel  Micheltorena  to  Ygnacio  Machado. 

Hacienda  del  Rancho  Aguaje  del  Centinela — Inglewood 
While  tradition  has  it  that  the  very  fine  adobe  dwelling 
still  standing  and  occupied  on  Rancho  del  Centinela  was 
built  in  1786,  the  same  year  that  Mision  Santa  Barbara  was 
erected,  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  confirming 
this  belief.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  house  was  built 
about  the  time  that  Don  Ygnacio  obtained  the  grant.  But 
few  ranches  were  occupied  in  1786,  most  of  the  settlers  pre- 
ferring; to  live  in  town,  or  if  connected  with  the  Missions, 
occasionally  were  established  on  outlying  mission  ranchos. 
Aguaje  del  Centinela  was  never  a mission  rancho,  although  of 
course,  the  Machados  may  have  had  their  cattle  grazing  there 
prior  to  1844.  On  the  other  hand,  by  that  year,  building  of 
ranch  houses  received  impetus  from  a Mexican  colonization 
law  requiring,  where  a rancho  was  granted,  that  the  grantee 
erect  a dwelling  on  the  property  within  one  year,  and  that 
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“'Few  adobes,  of  whatever  age,  can  lay  claim  to  a more  gallant  or 
colorful  history  than  does  the  hacienda  of  Rancho  del  Centinela,  and 
few  can  surpass  it  in  beauty  and  excellence  of  preservation.” 

he  occupy  this  dwelling  as  a residence  during  at  least  a part 
of  each  year,  in  addition  to  stocking  the  rancho  with  cattle 
and  horses. 

The  number  of  years  that  a landmark  can  lay  claim  to 
is  after  all  not  of  the  greatest  historic  consequence.  The 
story  of  the  place,  the  personalities  and  events  associated  with 
its  annals  are  the  items  that  count.  Few  adobes,  of  what- 
ever age,  can  lay  claim  to  a more  gallant  or  colorful  history 
than  does  the  hacienda  of  Rancho  del  Centinela,  and  few  can 
surpass  it  in  beauty  and  excellence  of  preservation. 

From  the  days  of  Don  Ygnacio  Machado  this  house 
served  as  headquarters  not  only  of  Rancho  Aguaje  del  Cen- 
tinela, but  of  the  two  neighboring  tracts,  Rancho  Sausal  Re- 
dondo, and  what  later  was  known  as  the  Stuart  Tract. 
Under  its  roof  it  has  sheltered  at  one  time  or  another  all  of 
the  brave  figures  who  have  played  their  parts  in  the  history 
of  the  Rancho. 
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On  April  7,  1845,  the  rancho  was  deeded  by  Don  Ygnacio 
Machado  to  Bruno  Avila.  These  two  names,  Machado  and 
Avila,  are  interwoven  closely  with  the  early  history  of  this  en- 
tire coastal  region  southwest  of  Los  Angeles.  The  two  families 
unquestionably  were  the  first  to  occupy  the  district  with  their 
herds,  and  thus  by  right  of  tenure,  established  claim  to  it  at  an 
early  time.  Agustin  Machado  became  the  grantee  of  the 
neighboring  Rancho  La  Ballona,  and  to  Antonio  Ygnacio  Avila, 
a brother  of  Bruno,  was  assigned  the  Sausal  Redondo  in 
1822,  while  Francisco,  another  brother,  held  the  rancho  known 
as  Las  Cienegas.  These  Avilas  were  sons  of  Cornelio,  founder 
of  the  notable  family,  who  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Sonora 
in  1783. 

In  the  deed  of  1845  Ygnacio  Machado  assigned  to  Bruno 
Avila  all  his  rights  and  interests  in  the  property  called  Aguaje 
del  Centinela,  which  was  described  as  consisting  of  “a  house 
and  a piece  of  land  enclosed  in  a live  fence  and  a vineyard, 
which  has  corrals  . . . and  is  free  of  every  lien.”  And  in  ad- 
dition it  is  provided  that  “Machado  will  also  deliver  to  Abila 
two  barrels  of  Aguardiente.”  In  exchange  for  the  aguard- 
iente and  2,219  acres  of  grazing  land.  Don  Ygnacio  received 
of  Bruno  Avila  a little  adobe  house  and  lot  and  small  vine- 
yard. fenced,  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles. 

After  1846,  the  familiar  California  tragedy  wrested 
Rancho  del  Centinela  from  Bruno  Avila  and  his  wife  Maria. 
They  had  borrowed  $900  at  current  Los  Angeles  rates  of  in- 
terest— 6%  per  month,  or  72%  per  year!  Sold  at  public 
auction,  the  rancho  was  bid  in  for  $2,000  by  Hilliard  P.  Dor- 
sey, April  9,  1856. 

About  this  time  one  Joseph  Lancaster  Brent  had  become 
interested  in  Rancho  Sausal  Redondo.  It  was  without  water, 
while  the  aguaje  or  great  spring  for  which  Rancho  del  Cen- 
tinela was  named,  might  provide  enough  for  both.  Brent  se- 
emed the  Centinela  in  1859.  He  was  an  ardent  Southerner, 
and  when,  soon  after  his  purchase  was  made,  war  between 
the  States  seemed  imminent,  he  hastened  to  sell  his  rancho 
and  departed  from  California  to  serve  the  South.  He  was 
the  last  Confederate  General  to  lay  down  his  sword. 

“The  conveyance  by  Brent  was  made  for  a consideration 
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of  $3,000  to  Sir  Robert  Burnett,  a Baronet  of  Scotland,  who 
on  a visit  to  California  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  natural 
charm  of  the  Rancho  Centilena  and  purchased  both  it  and 
its  neighbor,  the  Rancho  Sausal  Redondo.” 

Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Matilda  Josephine  Burnett  made 
their  home  at  the  Rancho,  and  much  of  the  present  beauty  of 
the  rancho  may  be  traced  to  the  cultured  taste  of  these  two. 
To  the  old  adobe  construction  was  added  certain  brickwork 
which  indubitably  was  laid  by  an  artist  in  his  craft.  Two 
well-designed  fireplaces  in  red  brick  were  installed,  and  in 
the  old  kitchen  appears  a most  quaint  oven  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, with  an  iron  door,  built  in  a style  that  never  had  its 
origin  in  Spain  or  California,  but  throws  back  distinctly  to 
kitchens  of  Georgian  mansions  and  the  kitchens  they  inspired 
in  the  American  colonies  150  years  ago. 

Out-of-doors,  the  garden,  now  venerable  and  hoary,  even 
more  clearly  commemorates  the  baronet  and  his  wife,  recalling 
in  the  surroundings  of  their  new  far  western  home  the  ac- 
customed traditions  of  their  former  one.  There  is  the  ex- 
quisite brick  work,  in  a walk  which  curves  suavely  and  en- 
ticingly, around  the  rectangle  of  the  house,  and  then  leads 
one  down  a cypress  walk  through  the  center  of  an  old- 
fashioned  garden.  It  is  enchanting  and  romantic. 

The  house  itself  is  long  and  low,  well-built,  and  neatly 
whitewashed.  Most  admirable  of  its  attributes  is  the  choice 
of  sites.  Stationed  upon  a long  high  ridge,  half  a mile  west 
of  the  city  of  Inglewood,  the  house  looks  toward  the  town.  In 
front  of  it  the  knoll  on  which  it  stands  slopes  abruptly  down 
to  a meadow  where,  with  seasonal  blossoming  and  wizened 
fruit,  a few  old  fruit  trees  bear  testimony  to  former  harvests. 

Having  brought  the  hacienda  to  this  charming  state  of 
development,  Sir  Robert  leased  the  rancho,  together  with  Sau- 
sal Redondo  and  the  Stuart  Tract,  on  April  19,  1873,  to 
Catherine  Grace  Higginson  Freeman.  Mrs.  Freeman  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  woman  for  her  time,  for  rare 
indeed  in  the  seventies  were  business  transactions  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  one,  carried  out  as  hers  was,  by  a woman  with- 
out even  a scratch  of  her  husband’s  pen  put  to  the  papers. 
She  took  a five-year  lease  on  the  rancho  at  the  expiration  of 
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which  she  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  purchase  for  §150,000. 
Mrs.  Freeman  stocked  the  land  with  many  sheep,  and  leased 
part  of  it  to  Jose  Dolores  Machado. 

A little  more  than  a year  later,  she  died,  there  at  Cen- 
tinela.  She  was  then  just  32  years  old,  and  left  two  small 
sons  and  a daughter.  Her  will  specifically  directed  her  hus- 
band, the  Canadian,  Daniel  Freeman,  who  became  a prominent 
citizen  of  the  Southland,  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
rancho. 

The  charm  of  present-day  Inglewood  in  large  measure  is 
owing  to  certain  stipulations  in  the  agreement  made  after 
Mrs.  Freeman’s  death  between  her  husband  and  Sir  Robert, 
on  April  29,  1878.  Under  this  lease  Freeman  was  required 
to  plant  1,500  gum  and  pepper  trees  to  protect  the  young 
fruit  orchards  from  the  wind,  before  January  1,  1880.  A sup- 
plementary condition  was  that  Freeman  should  retain  one 
Joseph  Sacaze  as  manager  of  the  fruit  orchards,  at  a salary 
of  $50.00  per  month,  and  keep  the  ditches  in  good  repair. 

In  1882  the  purchase  from  Burnett  was  consummated  by 
Daniel  Freeman  for  $140,000.  This  price  covered  just  the 
Rancho  Aguaje  del  Centinela.  In  a year  or  two  the  quiet 
rancho  was  swept  into  the  madness  of  the  boom,  out  of  which 
the  present  city  of  Inglewood  took  its  origin,  and  subdivision 
of  the  rancho  began. 

Today  the  old  house  seems  itself  like  a sentinel.  The 
quiet  acres  of  the  rarely  beautiful  old  homestead  seem  to 
keep  guard  over  the  traditions,  the  spirit  of  the  past.  Nearby, 
on  acres  once  part  of  the  rancho,  go  forward  daily  the  im- 
mense activities  of  Mines  Field  Airport.  Over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  over  the  roof  of  the  ancient  house,  over  the  cor- 
redores  where  linger  shadowy  memories  of  Spanish-Califor- 
nian  vaqueros,  of  American  sheepmen,  of  the  Scotch  Baronet 
and  his  lady,  thrum  the  great  aircraft.  Lindbergh  coursed  his 
triumphal  return  over  it,  and  from  its  garden  was  seen  the 
mystic  flight  of  the  Graf  zeppelin  across  the  sky  directly 
above  it. 

The  hacienda  is  now  owned  by  the  Los  Angeles  Extension 
Company.  Near  to  Mines  Field,  in  an  area  awaiting  sub- 
division, the  remaining  portion  of  Rancho  del  Centinela  may 
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soon  become  an  industrial  district.  But  the  acres  that  sur- 
round the  house  itself  and  extend  on  toward  the  town  of 
Inglewood  are  ideally  adapted  for  some  sympathetic  modern 
use  to  which  it  could  well  be  put — a clubhouse,  say.  Rancho 
del  Centinela  is  a gem  among  landmarks.  It  wili  be  no  minor 
tragedy  if  the  people  of  Inglewood  do  not  preserve  it.1 

Rancho  El  Encino 

So  desirable  a site  was  Rancho  El  Encino  that  a few 
years  after  Governor  Fages  had  provisionally  granted  it  to 
Alcalde  Francisco  Reyes  of  Los  Angeles,  he  was  summarily 
dispossessed  of  it  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  by  Mision 
San  Fernando  Rey.  This  was  in  1797.  Reyes  had  a house 
there  and  kept  his  livestock  as  well  as  that  of  Cornelio  Avila 
there.  The  padres  took  over  his  house  and  Rancho  El  En- 
cino became  the  first  home  of  Mision  San  Fernando. 

There  was  no  hard  feeling  about  it,  apparently.  His- 
torians consider  the  action  as  merely  illustrative  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  missions  and  the  casual  system  of  land  tenure 
in  early  days. 

In  time  Rancho  El  Encino  was  restored  to  private  owner- 
ship. Originally  assigned  before  the  Mission  grant  was  made, 
the  4,460-acre  Rancho  El  Encino  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
Mission  lands. 

It  was  named,  of  course,  for  the  gorgeous  native  live 
oak  grove  that  inspired  Father  Crespi,  who  was  among  the 
first  party  of  white  visitors  to  see  it — the  1769  Portola  ex- 
pedition— to  name  the  place  “El  Valle  de  Santa  Catalina  de 
Bononia  de  los  Encinos” — the  valley  of  Santa  Catalina  de 
Bononia  of  the  oaks. 

In  1845  Rancho  El  Encino  was  granted  to  the  Indians 
Ramon,  Francisco  y Roque.  But  the  name  of  Don  Vicente  de 
La  Ossa  is  the  name  that  is  indelibly  associated  with  Rancho 
El  Encino.  In  1851  he  formally  acquired  from  the  Indian 
grantees  all  of  their  interest  in  the  rancho. 

1.  For  the  historical  information  and  records  in  this  sketch,  I am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Crawford,  the  present  occupant  of  Rancho  del  Centinela.  to  Mrs. 
Oscar  S.  Elvrum  and  to  E.  Palmer  Connor,  Chief  Searcher,  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  of  Los  Anj?eles,  who  has  kindly  made  available  for  my  study  much  of  the 
information  included  in  this  article. 
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Casa  de  Don  Vicente  de  La  Ossa — Ventura 
Boulevard  at  Encino 

The  house  of  Don  Vicente  has  witnessed  the  goings  and 
comings  of  many  generations  along  the  highway  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara.  It  stands  just  a few  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  present  Ventura  Boulevard,  which  follows 
the  course  of  the  old  road  of  Don  Vicente’s  day.  Near  his 
house  too,  and  traversing  his  rancho  north  and  south  ran  the 
road  to  San  Fernando.  These  ancient  arteries  of  travel  are 
shown  on  the  patent  map  of  1868,  as  well  as  the  “ranch  house 
originally  occupied  by  Don  Vicente  de  La  Ossa.” 

Recounting  the  great  gringo  pursuit  of  Indians  who  had 
run  off  Don  Benito  Wilson’s  horses  from  Rancho  San  Jose 
de  Buenos  Ayres,  southwest  of  El  Encino,  in  1852,  Horace 
Bell  describes  the  volunteer  company  drawing  up  in  military 
array  “before  the  hospitable  castle  of  the  lordly  Don  Vicente 
de  la  Osa,  the  baronial  proprietor  of  Rancho  del  Encino,  who 
cordially  invited  them  to  dismount,  stake  their  jaded  mustangs 
and  refresh  the  inner  man  . . .”  And  when  he  heard  the  dole- 
ful tinkling  of  their  empty  canteens  “the  jovial  old  Don  Vi- 
cente said,  ‘Que  le  hace?  Aqui  hay  bastante and  like  the 
true  California  gentleman-host  he  was,  provided  the  means 
of  filling  them  up  again,  along  with  ample  quantities  of  the 
tortillas  and  came  seca  of  the  country. 

The  long,  low  adobe  house  of  Don  Vicente  has  been  greatly 
altered  since  his  day,  and  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  ex- 
tensive repair  and  improvement  during  the  seventies  or  early 
eighties.  To  the  north  of  it  stands  a quaint  two-story  house 
of  stone  and  adobe  construction,  erected  by  a later  ranchero. 

On  March  6,  1867,  Rita  de  La  Ossa  conveyed  to  James 
Thompson — the  same  “Don  Santiago”  of  Rancho  La  Brea — 
all  of  her  interest  and  all  interest  of  Vicente  de  La  Ossa  in 
the  rancho.  Two  years  later  the  property  was  acquired  from 
Don  Santiago  by  Eugene  Gamier. 

This  latter  was  one  of  those  sturdy  and  hard-working 
French  Basques  who  began  to  appear  in  the  southland  during 
the  sixties  and  who  amassed  fortunes  in  the  sheep  industry. 
Under  the  Garniers,  Rancho  El  Encino  became  a sheep  ranch 
of  note. 


1.  Reminiscences  of  a Ranger-  Horace  Bell.  i>.  117. 
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Casa  de  Don  Vicente  de  la  Osa — . . has  witnessed  the  goings  and 
comings  of  many  generations  along  the  highway  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara.” 

The  Austrian  writer  of  “Eine  Blume  aus  dem  Goldenen 
Lande,”  the  first  tourist  writer  of  Southern  California,  ob- 
served ; 

“Gamier  raises  sheep  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  year  (1877), 
he  spent  $18,000  for  French  Merinos  and  $700  for  a single  ram.  At  the 
State  Fair  of  1867  he  bought  four  French  Merino  rams  for  $1,600  and 
four  Spanish  rams  for  $800.  Mr.  Gamier  keeps  20  men  busy  on  this 
ranch.  During  the  season  each  man  shears  an  average  of  35  sheep  per 
day,  although  some  of  them  shear  50  sheep  a day.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  producing  the  best  wool  in  the  country.  There  is  a two-story 
boarding  and  lodging  house  for  the  help.  There  is  also  a well  which  fur- 
nishes water  for  the  livestock.” 

It  was  the  thrifty  Gamier  who  built  this  big  two-story 
house,  and  who,  back  in  1867  or  ’68,  constructed  the  wide  pool 
or  reservoir  which  still  may  be  seen  in  front  of  the  single- 
story adobe  residence. 

Gamier,  recalls  an  old-timer,  was  a “nice  old  gentleman.” 
He  must  have  been  very  able,  too,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
holding  the  magnificent  El  Encino.  In  1878  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frenchman,  Gaston  Oxarat.  Afterward  it 
belonged  to  Juan  Bernard,  and  in  1888  it  was  acquired  by  the 
picturesque  and  frugal  Domingo  Amestoy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  handsome  property,  with 
its  attractive  old  buildings,  set  against  a background  of  great 
eucalyptus  trees,  and  even  though  surrounded  by  modern  high- 
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ways  and  developments,  still  giving  an  impression  of  the 
roomy  spaciousness  of  a typical  old-time  ranch  headquarters, 
now  belongs  to  heirs  of  Amestoy.  Its  career  during  late  years 
has  been  checkered.  Not  long  ago  it  was  used  as  a road 
house,  but  now  the  place  is  closed  and  silent.  Signs  and 
fences  warn  trespassers  away.  What  the  future  of  the  old 
ranch  buildings  may  be,  one  cannot  say. 

Canon  Del  Buque 

When  the  first  United  States  surveying  parties,  under 
Beale  and  Ord  and  Hancock,  inscribed  old  place  names  on  the 
fresh  paper  of  new  maps,  and  resorted  to  imagination  in  the 
matter  of  spelling  where  they  did  not  know  their  Spanish, 
there  was  some  excuse,  for  of  the  entire  population  of  Los 
Angeles  County  in  1850,  only  616  out  of  1734  adults  could 
read  and  write. 

But  curious  perversions  with  less  warrant  have  occurred 
in  the  making  of  more  recent  maps.  One  of  them  survives  in 
the  well-known  name  of  “Bouquet  Canon.”  Its  story  was 
told  me  by  Jose  Jesus  Lopez  of  Rancho  El  Tejon. 

In  days  when  the  Rancho  of  Chico  Lopez  was  at  its  height, 
the  handsome  ranchero  pastured  his  horses  there,  and  the 
canon  was  known  as  “El  Potrero”  (the  pasture)  for  short, 
or  “El  Potrero  de  Chico  Lopez,”  when  one  wanted  to  be  ex- 
plicit. By  and  by,  when  homesteaders  and  settlers  began 
sifting  in,  not  by  twos  and  threes  now,  but  in  numbers,  after 
the  new  railroad  across  the  continent  made  travel  easy,  Don 
Chico  could  foresee  what  was  coming.  He  realized  that  even 
the  range  was  no  longer  free  for  a man’s  stock  to  roam  upon. 
He  went  to  one  of  his  men,  Francisco  Chari.  “Francisco,”  he 
said,  “no  quieres  nn  rancho ? You  ought  to  take  up  some 
land  before  the  settlers  come  in  and  claim  everything.  Locate 
on  the  Potrero,  then  if  you  don’t  wish  to  keep  it,  I will  buy 
it  back  from  you  later.” 

Thus  the  Potrero  became  the  rancho  of  this  second  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  a Frenchman,  a sailor  who  had  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia and  turned  vaquero.  In  the  evenings  around  the  camp 
fire  he  was  forever  harking  back  to  his  sailor  days,  telling 
endless  yarns  of  adventure  on  the  seas,  and  tales  of  his  buque, 
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or  ship,  how  he  managed  this  buque,  where  he  sailed  in  that 
one,  until  the  Californios  nicknamed  him  with  the  recurrent 
theme  of  his  talk,  “El  Buque.”  So  everyone  knew  the  canon 
where  he  settled  under  the  patronage  of  Don  Chico,  who 
later  became  his  father-in-law,  as  “El  Rancho  del  Buque.” 
Out  of  this  some  map-maker  managed  to  contrive  the  mean- 
ingless “Bouquet!” 

There  was  no  road  through  the  canon  in  those  times, 
just  a little-traveled  trail,  for  all  regular  traffic  between  Los 
Angeles  and  points  north  passed  through  the  more  direct, 
though  steeper,  San  Francisquito  Canon  to  the  west. 

Martin  Ruiz,  a Spaniard  of  light  complexion  who  used 
to  live  in  San  Fernando,  was  the  first  to  locate  on  the  good 
grazing  land  at  the  outlet  of  San  Francisquito  and  “Bouquet” 
Canons,  where  they  emerge  in  the  vicinity  of  present-day  Sau- 
gus. At  the  mouth  of  the  old  San  Francisquito  road  he 
settled,  in  a place  which  was  then  known  as  “El  Canon  de  los 
Muertos,”  or  “Dead  Man’s  Canon,”  by  those  who  spoke 
English.  Long  before,  it  had  been  called  “La  Canada  del 
Agua  Dulce.”  It  became  Canon  de  los  Muertos  in  the  days  of 
Don  Ygnacio  Del  Valle,  who  was  nicknamed  Pacacho,  because 
of  his  small  stature,  when  a battle  took  place  there  from  which 
at  least  one  rustler  had  not  emerged  alive.  Retreating  to  the 
little  side  canon  with  a band  of  horses  stolen  from  the  Del 
Valle’s  Rancho  San  Francisco,  the  bandits  were  pursued  by 
Pacacho  at  the  head  of  a motley  company.  Pacacho  was  armed 
with  a rifle.  A vaquero  had  a shotgun,  some  one  had  a pistol, 
and  there  were  a few  Indian  retainers,  armed  with  California 
lances,  or  lacking  these,  bows  and  arrows.  The  pursuit  was 
determined,  for  at  the  Rancho  a little  boy  mourned  for  his  big 
old  white  horse,  which  had  been  driven  off  by  the  rustlers. 
This  little  boy  grew  up  to  be  Senator  Reginaldo  del  Valle.  His 
uncle  Pacacho  restored  his  horse  that  day. 

Ruiz  had  a numerous  family,  and  his  sons  established 
other  adobe  homes  in  the  neighborhood.  Quite  a group  of 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  little  settlement  past  which  ran 
the  stage  and  hauling  road  through  San  Francisquito  Canon. 
No  less  than  seven  of  these  buildings  were  swept  away  like 
so  many  toy  houses  in  the  Gargantuan  flood  released  by  the 
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collapse  of  the  St.  Francis  Dam  half  a century  afterwards. 

Casa  de  Martin  Ruiz 

At  least  one  house  that  Martin  Ruiz  erected  is  still  stand- 
ing, however,  a mile  or  two  up  “El  Cahon  del  Buque,”  facing 
west,  at  a point  where  the  canon  widens  out  into  a little  desert 
valley,  hemmed  in  by  low  hills.  It  is  a long,  rambling  build- 
ing, with  rough  brown  walls  of  adobe  brick  that  have  never 
been  plastered.  The  east  wall  of  the  canon  ascends  rather 
abruptly  behind  it,  still  wild,  covered  with  sagebrush  and 
greasewood  and  manzanita,  out  of  which  rises  grotesquely  the 
angular  and  unpoetic  form  of  a modern  frame  house  which 
looks  down  disdainfully  from  across  the  road  upon  the  aban- 
doned adobe. 

Westward  the  adobe  looks  out  across  a wide  flat,  on 
which  it  is  situated,  toward  low,  rolling  hills.  The  modern 
road  runs  between  the  two  houses,  scarcely  ten  feet  from  the 
back  door  of  the  adobe,  and  elevated  upon  an  embankment 
level  with  its  broken  old  eaves. 

Dust  dry,  after  a protracted  series  of  dry  years  have  insid- 
iously sucked  out  the  moisture  from  everything  in  the  canon, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  family  who  have  owned  the 
house  since  Martin  Ruiz  sold  it  to  them  in  1874,  were  forced 
to  move  out  a few  years  ago  because  of  periodical  rising  of 
the  winter  stream,  flooding  the  field  and  the  house  and  weak- 
ening its  walls. 

It  is  a one-story  adobe,  generously  proportioned,  with 
adobe  bricks  built  up  nearly  to  the  peak  of  its  gabled  roof. 
The  hand-split  shakes  on  it  are  original.  All  the  lumber  in 
the  building  came  from  Acton,  and  was  hauled  into  the  canon 
with  teams.  Formerly  a little  ell  extended  to  the  rear  at  the 
north  end  of  the  house  and  was  used  as  a kitchen.  A shape- 
less pile  and  bit  of  crumbling  wall  mark  this  place,  where 
stood  the  only  fireplace  in  the  house.  Over  it,  built  into  the 
wall,  was  the  oven.  Once  a corredor  shaded  the  west  front 
from  the  afternoon  sun,  but  it  has  now  quite  disappeared. 
The  walls  are  weathering  badly,  as  the  roof  gradually  decays 
and  the  eaves  no  longer  afford  adequate  protection,  so  that 
the  days  of  Martin  Ruiz’s  adobe,  last  of  its  kind  in  romantic 
Canon  del  Buque,  seem  inescapably  numbered.  Built  in  the 
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. . the  days  of  Martin  Ruiz's  adobe,  last  of  its  kind  in  romantic 
Canon  del  Buque,  seem  inescapably  numbered.” 


later  adobe  period,  the  walls  of  this  house  are  not  as  thick 
and  sturdy  as  those  of  earlier  structures. 

In  1874  Martin  Ruiz  sold  the  adobe  and  part  of  his 
rancho  to  the  founder  of  an  Italian  family  by  whom  it  has 
been  occupied  ever  since. 

Batista  Suraco  was  a Genoan.  Lured  by  dreams  of  Cali- 
fornia gold,  he  came  here  in  1859,  when  he  was  just  20  years 
of  age.  First  trying  his  luck  at  Placerita  Canon,  a few  miles 
below  “Bouquet”  in  ’74  he  bought  the  Ruiz  adobe  with  the 
ambition  of  mining  in  Canon  del  Buque.  Fondly  for  15  years 
he  held  to  his  dream  of  going  home  to  Italy  rich  with  gold 
taken  out  of  those  hills.  Then  he  gave  it  up,  turned  to  sheep 
ranching,  and  lived  out  his  life  in  the  adobe  of  Martin  Ruiz. 

There  J.  Antonio  Suraco,  his  son,  was  born,  in  1876. 
Vivid  are  his  recollections  of  his  boyhood  in  Canon  del  Buque. 
“There  were  so  few  people  here  then,”  he  says.  “We  never 
saw  anybody.  Once  a year  maybe  some  one  would  come  on 
horseback.  My  little  sister  and  I would  be  afraid  of  the  strange 
people,  and  we  would  run  and  hide  under  the  bed.  No  matter 
what  time  they  stopped  my  mother  would  cook  for  them. 

“During  my  early  years  the  bandit  Vasquez  used  to  go 
by  here.  He  had  a spring  up  above  in  the  mountains  where 
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he  used  to  hide,  and  sometimes  he  camped  under  the  big  syca- 
more that  stood  not  far  from  the  adobe. 

“They  used  to  steal  cattle  and  drive  them  by  here.  We 
would  hear  them  in  the  night,  being  herded  north  into  the 
Sierras  de  Chico  Lopez,  as  we  used  to  call  the  hills.  Now 
they  are  called  Sierra  Pelona,  which  means  bald.  The  bandits 
never  bothered  my  mother.  Probably  she  fed  many  of  them 
when  they  stopped  at  our  house  in  the  day  time.  There  was 
a dug  well  here,  with  a windlass,  and  people  who  went  by 
stopped  for  water. 

“But  when  my  father  was  away,  my  mother  was  afraid. 
All  the  windows  of  our  adobe  had  wooden  shutters  that  locked 
from  the  inside.  Every  night  when  Father  was  gone  she  got 
us  all  inside  and  locked  every  one  of  them,  at  six  o’clock,  when 
darkness  began  to  fall.  Sometimes  she  would  hear  people  out- 
side in  the  night,  stopping  clandestinely  to  draw  water  up 
from  the  well.  But  then  she  would  never  let  them  in. 

“My  father  was  a Genoan.  They  call  them  the  Jews  of 
Italy.  He  could  not  speak  English  very  well,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  I did  all  his  business  in  town  and  with  the  banks. 
The  Italians  are  sometimes  afraid  of  a bank,  and  keep  their 
money  hidden  at  home.  A friend  of  mine  found  $200  hidden 
in  his  father’s  old  adobe  in  San  Franeisquito  Canon,  behind 
one  of  the  bricks. 

“In  the  old  days  there  were  many  bears  here.  When 
my  father  first  came  he  saw  numerous  trails  that  they  had 
worn  through  the  hills.  Now  the  deer  still  come  down  to 
the  reservoir  to  drink,  more  than  ever  of  late  years,  since 
the  dry  seasons  have  dried  up  the  springs  in  the  mountains.” 

Time  and  weather-worn  as  the  old  adobe  is,  with  its  sag- 
ging ridge  pole  and  drooping  roof,  its  empty  rooms  and  shut- 
terless windows,  its  decrepit  walls,  yielding  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  age,  there  is  a harmony  between  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  such  as  its  nearby  frame  neighbor  never 
can  achieve,  however  many  coats  of  fresh  paint  it  may  ac- 
quire, whatever  geometric  elegance  it  may  possess. 

I could  picture  it  at  night,  in  those  days  when  Vasquez 
was  the  terror  of  the  state,  out  there  in  the  desolate  canon, 
quite  alone  under  the  dark  sky,  with  perhaps  the  lonesome 
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small  light  of  a candle  gleaming  at  a shutter’s  edge,  and  a 
coyote  wailing  in  the  black  hills. 

La  Laguna  de  Chico  Lopez 

The  old  trail  south  from  Fort  Tejon  circuited  the  Ridge 
traversed  by  the  modern  highway,  following  along  its  north 
wall  to  Elizabeth  Lake,  and  thence  down  into  San  Francis- 
quito  Canon. 

Pursuit  of  straying  cattle  and  untamed  aborigines  had 
made  this  mountainous  region  and  the  incomparable  Antelope 
Valley  beyond,  familiar  to  the  mayordomos  and  retainers  of 
Mision  San  Fernando  since  early  days. 

It  was  Mayordomo  Pedro  Lopez  who  first  showed  these 
trails  and  canons  to  his  nephew  Francisco,  who  while  explor- 
ing in  them  afterwards,  discovered  gold  in  Placeritas  Canon. 
Another  Lopez  penetrated  through  the  mountain  wall  and  in 
the  rich  little  valley  where  Elizabeth  Lake  lies  established 
his  sitio  de  ganado  mayor,  or  stock  range.  This  was  the 
handsome  Francisco,  known  to  everyone  in  the  Southland  as 
Don  Chico  Lopez.  His  cattle  ranged  Antelope  Valley  where 
Lancaster  and  Palmdale  are  now,  and  the  whole  region  was 
identified  among  the  Californios  by  his  name.  What  we  call 
Elizabeth  Lake  was  to  them  la  Laguna  de  Chico  Lopez,  and  the 
hills  surrounding  it  were  las  montanas  de  Chico  Lopez. 

Don  Francisco  Lopez,  the  discoverer  of  gold,  was  Don 
Chico’s  uncle.  Chico  was  living  at  Paredon  Blanco  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  had  his  cattle  at  Rancho  Rosa  de  Castilla.  About 
1850  his  uncle  took  him  into  the  mountains  and  showed  him 
the  laguna  and  the  attractive  land  around  it,  advising  him  to 
go  in  there  with  his  stock.  This  he  did  soon  thereafter.  He 
found  a little  spring,  and  near  it  built  his  adobe  ranch  house.1 

Obtaining  title  to  the  land,  Don  Chico  prospered  at  la  La- 
guna. In  the  seasons  of  the  rodeo  he  would  bring  his  family  of 
lovely  gay  daughters  to  the  rancho,  and  they  were  happy  there. 
Then  in  a few  years  all  was  sadly  changed.  The  rancho  was 
taken  away  from  him,  by  one  misfortune  after  another. 

It  became  necessary  for  him  to  live  most  of  the  time  in 

1.  Interviews  kindly  granted  by  Mrs.  Francisca  Lopez  de  Bilderrain.  Mrs.  Frank 
Talamantes,  and  Jose  Jesus  Lopez  of  Bakersfield  have  supplied  the  historical  data  for 
this  sketch  and  for  that  of  Rancho  La  Liebre,  following. 
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Los  Angeles,  and  during  his  absence,  under  the  careless 
guardianship  of  his  mayordomo,  his  herds  dwindled  mys- 
teriously. He  had  800  head  of  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Lan- 
caster, and  4,000  head  of  cattle  in  what  is  known  today  as 
Leona  Valley.  In  the  end  he  realized  on  the  sale  of  only  800 
out  of  his  4,000  cattle.  His  band  of  40  mules  vanished  also. 
At  last  the  rancho  itself  went  from  him  on  a mortgage  into 
the  hands  of  Miguel  Leonis.  As  a final  blow  during  one  of 
his  absences,  his  ranch  house,  his  barns,  and  corrals  and  im- 
plements were  set  fire  to  and  deliberately  burned  by  those 
who  wished  him  ill. 

From  the  name  of  Leonis,  who  then  acquired  the  prop- 
erty, comes  the  modern  “Leona”  Valley,  now  being  subdivided 
into  beautiful  small  farms. 

At  la  Laguna  de  Chico  Lopez  a little  settlement  was  grow- 
ing up  during  this  period  on  the  stage  road  from  Fort  Tejon. 

Casa  de  Miguel  Ortiz — Elizabeth  Lake 

A long  one-story  adobe  facing  northwest,  at  the  left  of 
the  old  road  as  you  go  toward  Fort  Tejon,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  building  erected  at  Laguna  de  Chico  Lopez. 

Details  of  unusual  interest  in  the  house  are  a big  fire- 
place constructed  principally  of  adobe  and  a diverting  barrel- 
shaped chimney  rising  from  the  low  roof. 

Miguel  Ortiz,  they  say,  was  an  arriero,  or  muleteer,  who 
used  to  pack  for  General  Beale.  In  early  days  also  he  packed 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Clear  Crick  and  Havila,  to  and  from 
the  mines.  He  possessed  40  mules  and  all  equipment,  and 
Beale  contracted  for  his  services  on  the  35th  parallel  survey. 
When  his  work  with  the  Surveyor-General  was  completed,  the 
mules  were  sold  in  Texas,  Miguel  Ortiz  returned  to  California, 
and  on  land  given  to  him  by  General  Beale  built  this  adobe. 
It  is  still  occupied  as  a home. 

Casa  de  Pedro  Andrada — Elizabeth  Lake 

Not  far  from  the  adobe  of  Miguel  Ortiz,  Pedro  Andrada 
established  a stage  station,  where  a stop  was  regularly  made, 
just  where  the  old  road  enters  the  canon  southeastward  from 
the  lake. 
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Casa  de  Miguel  Ortiz — . . is  said  to  be  the  first  building  erected 
at  Laguna  de  Chico  Lopez.’’ 


Andrada  came  to  California  from  Sonora  in  1858.  The 
house  which  still  remains,  and  is  occupied  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Frank  Talamantes,  is  the  second  one  he  built 
there  at  Laguna  de  Chico  Lopez.  It  is  45  years  old.  Don 
Pedro’s  first  house  had  not  been  entirely  a success,  because 
moisture  from  the  water-filled  ground — water  drained  into 
the  lake  more  plentifully  in  those  days — persisted  in  finding 
its  way  up  through  the  floor,  sometimes  in  a veritable  stream. 
So  when  Don  Pedro  built  his  second  house  he  took  such  care 
to  prevent  a repetition  of  this  annoyance  that  the  abundant 
rocks  he  put  into  the  foundation  used  frequently  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  discomfort  of  the  housewife,  as  the  earthen  floor 
was  worn  down  with  her  sweeping. 

Today  the  old  floor  and  foundation  are  concealed  beneath 
a wooden  floor,  and  outside,  the  corredor  has  become  a 
screened  porch,  but  nevertheless,  within  this  adobe  still 
reigns  the  hospitable  friendliness  of  the  old  times. 
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The  last  adobe  remaining  in  San  Francisquito  Canon.  It  was 
Major  Gorman's  stage  post. 

Rancho  La  Liebre 

The  rancho  of  the  hare  or  jack-rabbit  was  the  southern- 
most of  a great  quartette  of  mountain  ranchos  founded  by 
General  E.  F.  Beale,  with  headquarters  at  El  Tejon  — the 
rancho  of  the  badger — during  the  vigorous  campaigner's  life 
in  California. 

La  Liebre  had  been  granted  in  1846  to  Jose  Maria  Flores, 
commanding  officer  in  the  last  stand  of  the  Californians  against 
Stockton  and  Kearney  at  La  Mesa.  From  him  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Beale.  In  the  day  of  that  energetic  military  admin- 
istrator 25,000  cattle  roamed  the  four  great  ranchos,  Castaic, 
Los  Alamos,  El  Tejon  and  La  Liebre.  And  when  Beale  was 
in  partnership  with  Colonel  Baker  the  number  of  sheep  on 
the  rancho  is  said  to  have  exceeded  100,000. 

In  those  days  feed  was  more  plentiful  on  the  range, 
which  extended  unbroken,  up  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley 
all  the  way  to  San  Francisco.  Without  a fence  to  stay  them, 
the  cattle  were  driven  periodically  to  the  north  and  sold.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  recollection  of  J.  J.  Lopez,  mayordomo  of  the 
Beale  ranches  for  fifty  years,  it  was  just  at  the  close  of  one 
of  these  long  drives  that  the  partnership  of  Beale  with  Colonel 
Baker  began.  Beale  had  sold  6,000  cattle  from  Rancho  La 
Liebre  to  Henry  Miller.  He  was  preparing  to  stock  the  ranch 
again  when  he  met  Colonel  Baker,  probably  at  Fort  Tejon. 
Baker  had  brought  his  sheep  over  the  mountains  in  an  effort 
to  save  them  during  the  drouth  of  1864.  Their  meeting  re- 
sulted in  a partnership  whereby  the  two  men  raised  sheep 
together  there  for  seven  years.  In  1870  they  divided  the 
flocks  between  them,  Beale  remaining  with  his  portion  at  the 
mountain  ranchos,  while  Baker  drove  his  flocks  back  out  of 
the  mountains,  across  San  Fernando  Valley  and  the  ranches 
where  Hollywood  and  Beverly  are  today,  to  Rancho  San  Vi- 
cente y Santa  Monica,  on  the  coast. 

La  Casa  del  Rancho  La  Liebre 

Tucked  away  in  a little  canon  where  Antelope  Valley  meets 
“the  Ridge,”  on  the  valley  floor  just  off  the  dirt  road  which 
runs  between  the  Ridge  Route  and  Elizabeth  Lake,  stands  the 
adobe  built  by  General  Beale  to  serve  as  headquarters  for  the 
ranch  of  the  jack  rabbit,  back  in  the  very  early  sixties. 

On  the  patent  map  of  1862  the  house  is  shown,  and  the 
little  canon  ascending  into  the  rugged  mountains  behind  it  is 
called  “Canon  de  las  Osas” — the  canon  of  the  she-bears.  Near 
it  also  is  indicated  a “fine  spring,”  while  at  the  top  of  the 
canon  a “large  spring”  is  shown  as  well. 

Many  years  ago  Vasquez'  trail  led  through  these  moun- 
tains, and  he  often  camped  near  these  splendid  natural  springs, 
one  of  which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  old  house,  with  the 
clear  water  boiling  endlessly  up  out  of  white  gravel. 

The  adobe  house  is  commodious,  well  designed  and 
strongly  built,  suggesting  the  efficient  management  and 
thoroughness  which  characterized  Beale.  It  is  said  that  the 
General  lived  there  himself  for  two  or  three  years  while  he 
was  Surveyor-General. 

About  1874,  Beale  gave  Romolo  Pico  permission  to  bring 
his  cattle  and  horses  to  La  Liebre  to  range.  Thus  the  brands 
of  both  Romolo  and  Andres  Pico  were  seen  in  these  hills  for 
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several  years,  and  the  rancho  and  the  adobe  house  became 
identified  with  Don  Romolo. 

W.  W.  Hudson  was  Beale’s  first  superintendent  at  Rancho 
La  Liebre,  and  Francisco  Acuna,  whose  body  lies  in  a lonely 
grave  at  the  head  of  the  garden  at  Rancho  El  Tejon  head- 
quarters, was  the  first  cattle  mayordomo  of  the  four  ranchos. 
Then  in  1876  came  Don  Jose  Jesus  Lopez,  who  now  looks 
back  upon  fifty  eventful  years  as  mayordomo,  for  General 
Beale,  then  for  his  son  Truxton,  and  twelve  years  more  for 
the  El  Tejon  Rancho  Company,  present  owners.  His  story 
is  most  interesting,  vivid  and  crowded  with  memories  of  many 
years  and  tremendous  changes. 

“When  I was  about  seven,”  he  tells,  “my  father  (Ger- 
onimo  Lopez)  moved  from  Paredon  Blanco  to  San  Fernando. 
In  those  old  days  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Paredon, 
one  to  Los  Nietos,  and  one  out  to  the  Lugo’s. 

“I  went  to  school  at  St.  Vincent’s  College  in  1866.  Then 
my  father  sent  me  to  a Spanish  military  school  at  Los  At>  - 
geles.  I went  one  year.  It  was  Silva’s  Escuela  Normal. 

“When  I was  twenty-one,  I was  working  in  a store  in  San 
Fernando.  My  uncle,  Chico  Lopez,  had  a band  of  1,500  sheep 
at  his  rancho  then.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  ‘You’ll  never 
make  anything  of  yourself  there.  Come  up  here  to  the  rancho 
and  I’ll  give  you  this  band  of  sheep  on  shares.  I want  you 
to  work  for  yourself.’ 

“Then  my  father  objected.  He  said,  ‘I  have  given  you 
a good  education.  Now  do  you  think  1 want  you  to  go  herd 
sheep  ?’  But  Tio  Chico  persuaded  me.  He  got  me  credit  with 
General  Beale’s  house  at  El  Tejon,  although  I never  made  use 
of  it,  and  he  gave  me  three  years  to  pay  for  the  sheep.  He 
helped  me  to  make  a man  of  myself,  and  if  1 have  anything 
today  1 owe  it  to  him. 

“So  I came  up  into  this  country  when  I was  twenty-one 
years  old. 

“Black  bears  were  numerous  in  the  mountains  then,  and 
antelope  were  seen  on  the  plains.  There  would  be  bands  of 
two  or  three  hundred — no,  more  than  that — a thousand!  They 
roamed  the  desert,  and  looked  like  herds  of  cattle  or  horses 
in  the  distance.  We  would  see  them  coming  down  for  water. 
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I saw  many  of  them  in  1875  and  ’76,  and  they  were  there 
until  about  1880.  But  then  they  began  to  disappear.  I don’t 
know  what  happened  to  them.  It  doesn’t  seem  as  though 
they  all  could  have  been  shot.  On  La  Liebre  the  plain  used 
to  be  full  of  them,  and  up  to  three  years  ago  there  was  still 
a band  of  some  fourteen  there.  For  years  and  years  there 
was  a little  band  of  eight  near  the  Grape  Vine  canon,  but 
the  settlers,  of  course,  have  shot  them. 

“We  were  not  bothered  with  coyotes,  although  there  were 
plenty  of  them.  Once  in  a while  a coyote  might  kill  a lamb, 
but  they  preyed  mostly  on  the  ground  squirrels. 

“There  was  plenty  of  feed  and  no  fences,  in  those  days. 
One  time  I drove  7,000  wethers  to  Los  Banos.  I was  40 
days  on  the  road.” 

A Decaying  Adobe  on  “ The  Ridge” 

Out  of  the  monotonous  though  fascinating  scenery  of  the 
Ridge  Route  the  broken  form  of  this  wistful  and  forgotten 
place  has  often  challenged  my  attention,  as  I have  looked  down 
upon  it  from  the  highway  where  it  passes  Bailey’s  Ranch. 
When  I asked  him,  Don  Jose  Jesiis  remembered  it  and  laughed. 

“I  used  to  own  it,”  he  said.  “The  first  locator  in  that 
canon  was  a man  named  Bartolo  Delcid,  a Mexican.  That 
was  way  back  in  1879;  he  was  mining  there.  He  was  living 
in  Bakersfield  later,  and  one  day  about  1884  or  1885  he  came 
to  me  and  said,  ‘Mr.  Lopez,  my  family  has  grown  so  large  I 
haven’t  room  enough  for  them.  I would  like  to  make  an 
adobe  house,  and  I want  to  borrow  $500.’  I told  him  his  land 
wasn’t  worth  that,  and  he  said,  ‘Well,  how  much  can  you 
lend?’  I told  him  $200,  and  he  gave  me  a mortgage  on  that 
land  on  the  Ridge. 

“He  was  building  that  house  for  a long  time.  And  after 
he  had  it  all  completed  his  family  wouldn’t  stay  there.  The 
girls  had  all  grown  up,  and  they  wanted  to  live  in  town. 
That  family  never  remained  in  the  adobe  one  day.  So  he 
came  back  to  me,  and  he  said,  ‘Mr.  Lopez,  I can’t  pay  you  that 
money.  You  better  take  the  ranch.  My  family  won’t  stay.’  ” 
So  ends  the  saga  of  another  adobe.  The  date  is  in  the 
1880’s.  Adobe  days  are  passing,  and  even  the  native  daughters 
have  begun  to  pine  for  millwork  and  turrets. 


GEORGE  BUTLER  GRIFFIN 


A SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 
OF 

GEORGE  BUTLER  GRIFFIN 
By  Clementina  de  Forest  Griffin 

George  Butler  Griffin  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1840. 
Through  both  parents  his  descent  was  from  early  American 
stock.  His  father,  Charles  Alexander  Griffin,  lawyer  and  man 
of  letters,  was  a descendant  of  Ruth  and  Jasper  Griffin  (or 
Griffing)  who  migrated  from  Wales  and  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  Hector  in  1637  to  help  found  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  His  mother  was,  before  her  marriage,  Pastora 
Jacoba  deForest,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  She  was  a direct  de- 
scendant of  Jesse  deForest,  leader  of  the  Walloon  Colony  that 
planted  New  Amsterdam  and  Ft.  Orange  and  founded  New 
York  City  in  1623.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1923,  on 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  event,  a committee 
of  Americans  traveled  to  France,  where  Jesse  deForest  had 
been  buried,  to  place  on  his  grave  a tablet  commemorating  the 
important  part  which  he  had  played  in  American  history. 

Since  the  deForest  family  had  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Yale  (the  deForest  medal  for  excellence  in  English 
was  established  by  that  family)  and  since  his  father  had 
studied  there,  George  Butler  Griffin,  after  completing  his  pre- 
paratory work  at  private  schools  in  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut, spent  part  of  his  undergraduate  days  at  that  institution. 
He  later  received  a degree  in  engineering  from  Columbia  and 
LLB  from  Albany. 

My  father  inherited  a love  for  travel  from  his  mother. 
David  deForest,  her  father,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  Later  he  had  established  himself  in  business  in 
Buenos  Aires,  So.  America.  After  helping  that  country  to 
become  an  independent  nation,  he  had  served  as  consul  gen- 
eral from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  United  States.  His  children 
had  lived  in  South  America  with  him  and  later  had  been  edu- 
cated abroad — in  France,  Italy  and  England  where  they  were 
taken  for  presentation  at  court. 

As  a young  man  George  Butler  Griffin  practically  circled 
the  globe  twice.  The  numerous  books  of  travel  in  our  library 
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in  which  are  found  personal  notes  made  during  his  visits  to 
distant  places  of  interest,  bear  witness  to  his  wanderlust.  As 
a finished  linguist  he  found  himself  at  home  in  many  lands. 

When  ready  to  establish  a home,  my  father  married  Sara 
Edwards,  of  Jonathan  Edwards  stock.  They  had  two  sons, 
Llewelyn  and  Edmund  Dorr,  the  latter  named  for  his  illus- 
trious great-uncle,  Edmund  Dorr  Griffin,  a celebrated  Presby- 
terian clergyman  and  at  that  time  president  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. During  an  epidemic,  while  the  children  were  still  in- 
fants, both  they  and  their  mother  died. 

Following  this  great  loss  my  father,  who  for  a time  had 
been  practicing  law  in  New  York  City,  went  to  Colombia, 
South  America,  to  become  a lieutenant  colonel  and  chief  of 
engineers  for  the  Colombian  government.  It  was  from  this 
office  that  he  received  the  title  of  colonel  by  which  he  was  al- 
ways known  in  later  years.  He  also  served  as  American 
consul  at  the  Colombian  capital.  It  was  there  that  he  met 
and  married  my  mother,  Eva  Garcia  Guadalupe  de  la  Plaza, 
daughter  of  Manuel  de  la  Plaza,  president  of  the  republic. 

After  their  marriage  they  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
southern  republic.  They  then  moved  to  San  Francisco.  The 
trip  consumed  almost  two  months.  Household  goods  were 
moved  on  pack  animals  and  on  the  backs  of  men  over  streams 
and  through  forests  to  the  port  and  from  there  the  family 
embarked  in  one  boat  and  their  household  goods  were  shipped 
in  another.  The  family  arrived  safely  in  San  Francisco  but 
the  freight  boat  went  down  in  a gale.  All  their  goods  were 
under  water  for  a matter  of  almost  two  months  when  they 
were  finally  recovered  by  divers.  Many  things  were  of  course 
ruined  but  silver,  jewelry,  and  non-perishable  articles  surviv- 
ing the  trip  are  still  in  our  possession.  The  family  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  in  mid  winter.  They  must  have  presented 
an  interesting  sight  for  they  had  forgotten  that  the  season 
in  this  country  is  the  opposite  of  that  in  South  America  and 
they  were  clothed  in  the  latest  summer  fashions. 

While  in  San  Francisco  my  father  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  the  Bancroft  Histories.  He  soon  realized  that  the  Los 
Angeles  climate  was  better  suited  to  himself  and  family  so 
he  moved  to  this  city  where  most  of  us  were  born. 
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On  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  a house  was  rented  in  that 
extensive  territory  north  of  the  river  then  known  as  the  east 
side  and  since  renamed  Lincoln  Heights.  The  house  was  close 
to  the  river.  My  mother  has  often  amused  us  with  tales  of  the 
turbulent  stream  which  overflowed  and  almost  drowned  them 
the  first  winter.  It  is  now  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  the 
Los  Angeles  river  was  ever  anything  but  an  almost  dry  river 
bed.  My  father  later  purchased  a place  further  out  on 
Downey  Avenue,  between  Daley  and  Heilman  Streets. 
Downey  Avenue  is  now  North  Broadway  and  Heilman  Street 
is  Avenue  Twenty-four.  Some  of  the  families  of  that  district 
— the  Johnstons,  he  Barlowes,  the  Laceys,  the  Mesmers,  the 
Earls,  the  Flints,  the  Chapmans,  the  Brossarts  and  the  Vig- 
nes’ — are  still  living  in  this  city  and  were  among  the  early 
settlers  who  helped  to  make  Los  Angeles  what  it  is  today. 
We  lived  in  that  same  house  until  my  sophomore  year  in 
college  when  encroaching  business  made  it  more  pleasing  to 
live  elsewhere. 

Our  house  was  a one-story  affair  containing  nine  rooms. 
A porch  surrounded  two  sides.  Play  rooms  were  across  the 
back  of  the  house  and  there  was  a large  barn  in  which  there 
were  quarters  for  the  Chinese  cook.  Our  grounds  comprised 
about  half  an  acre.  A picket  fence  and  hedge  marked  the 
boundaries. 

This  place  gave  my  father  an  opportunity  to  give  free 
reign  to  several  of  his  hobbies.  One  of  them  was  raising 
plants  and  flowers.  The  grounds  were  soon  landscaped  and 
planted.  Especially  vivid  in  my  memory  are  the  enormous 
rubber  tree  which  took  at  least  three  of  us  to  circle,  the 
beautiful  silver  trees,  the  gorgeous  camelias,  six  and  seven 
feet  in  height,  the  bay  trees  and  the  sweet  smelling  jasmine. 
His  specialties  were  roses  and  cactus.  Our  garden  contained 
almost  every  known  variety.  The  place  was  called  “Los 
Rosales.”  It  soon  became  a show  place  and  people  came  from 
far  and  wide  to  see  the  rare  plants. 

The  house  became  the  center  for  another  hobby  of  my 
father’s.  As  the  only  remaining  son  in  his  family  he  had 
fallen  heir  to  most  of  the  Griffin  and  de  Forest  libraries.  He 
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brought  the  books  to  Los  Angeles.  The  collection,  numbering 
about  five  thousand  volumes,  was  one  of  the  finest  private 
collections  in  the  country  at  that  time.  The  entire  house 
overflowed  with  books.  Every  room  had  shelves  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 

Family  portraits  and  other  ancestral  paintings,  as  well 
as  treasures  from  all  parts  of  the  world  also  found  their  way 
to  the  house  on  Downey  Avenue.  My  father  was  intensely 
interested  in  art  as  well  as  literature.  While  Borglum,  the 
famous  sculptor,  was  still  a struggling  artist,  on  a trip  to 
Los  Angeles  my  father  commissioned  him  to  paint  portraits 
of  himself,  my  mother  and  my  brother.  A year  or  two  ago 
Mr.  Borglum,  in  a letter  to  my  sister,  gratefully  recalled  the 
encouragement  which  my  father  had  given  him  in  his  early 
struggles. 

At  my  father’s  home  gathered  most  of  the  intellectual 
aristocrats  who  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  early  days.  Among 
them  were  men  and  women  with  interesting  careers  who  were 
known  to  me  as  I grew  up. 

You  will  not  find  the  name  of  George  Butler  Griffin  among 
those  who  perpetuated  their  names  in  the  history  of  this  city 
by  the  accumulation  of  vast  acreage  and  wealth.  Of  course 
with  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  that  time  he  bought  and  sold 
lots  on  Spring  Street,  First  Street  and  even  at  Long  Beach, 
where  during  the  “boom”  property  changed  hands  so  rapidly 
that  many  owners  were  involved  before  a transaction  could  be 
recorded.  While  working  as  a civil  engineer  when  he  first 
arrived  in  this  city,  he  surveyed  the  Tehachapi  Pass.  From 
his  knowledge  of  the  land  he  decided  that  the  railroad  must 
pass  through  the  Verdugo  Hills  to  the  north.  He  secured 
acreage  in  the  Rancho  San  Rafael,  some  of  which  still  remains 
in  the  family.  Of  course,  as  is  now  history,  the  railroad  found 
its  way  elsewhere  and  the  acreage  was  not  the  expected  excel- 
lent investment.  In  the  years  before  his  death  my  father  would 
frequently  bundle  himself,  my  mother,  the  cook  and  all  the 
children  into  a two-horse  carryall  with  long  seats  along  each 
side,  and  travel  out  to  this  property  for  a picnic.  There  we 
would  be  served  delicious  Spanish  dishes  by  the  Urquide 
family  who  had  owned  that  entire  territory  in  earlier  times. 
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While  my  father  spent  part  of  his  time  in  Los  Angeles 
as  a civil  engineer,  he  did  not  entirely  desert  the  occupation 
which  he  enjoyed  most — that  of  writing.  He  was  an  editor 
of  the  Herald,  at  that  time  and  until  recent  years,  as  many 
of  you  recall,  a morning  sheet  and  he  wrote  many  articles 
as  well  as  poetry  for  publication.  A keen  student  of  heraldry, 
history  and  literature,  he  wrote  frequent  criticisms  of  books 
for  publication. 

In  our  present  day  of  rush  and  money  making  we  no 
longer  have  men  of  my  father’s  type.  It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to 
know  that  this  organization  places  a value  on  those  rare 
characters  who  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  early  days  bringing 
with  them  the  culture  and  customs  of  their  colonial  ancestors. 
Too  frequently  such  characters  are  overshadowed  by  the  com- 
mercial molders  of  the  community. 

At  the  time  of  my  father’s  death  he  was  a director  in  the 
East  Side  Bank  and  South  Riverside  Coal  Company,  a member 
of  the  Hugenot  Society  of  America  and  president  of  this  organ- 
ization, the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California. 

Colonel  George  Butler  Griffin  is  buried  in  the  family 
burial  plot  at  the  old  San  Gabriel  Mission. 


DIARY  OF  A FERRYMAN  AND  TRADER 
AT  FORT  YUMA 

Second  Installment 

Oct.  12.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & Ankrim  still 
sick  & McLean  spent  the  Sunday  with  us  also  & Slaton  & 
Heather  is  on  a spree  yet  & some  Mexicans  arrived  from 
California  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also. 

Oct.  13.  We  had  a fine  day  & Captain  still  on  a spree 
yet  & they  got  up  with  a load  of  hay  3,000  lbs.  & one  of  the 
wagons  broke  down  on  the  road  also  & left  behind. 

Oct.  14.  We  had  a fine  day  & busy  getting  things  ready 
for  the  team  & I was  up  at  Fort  & crossed  the  river  also  at 
Hinton’s  & Wilson  & Brady  arrived  from  California  on  their 
way  to  the  mines  & Doctor  & McLean  was  down  to  see  Cap- 
tain & very  sick  & killed  a beef  for  the  Fort. 


Refer  to  page  256  for  imp  illustrating  this  article . 
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Oct.  15.  We  had  a fine  day  & Doctor  was  down  & Ank- 
rim  don’t  drink  anything  & very  sick  also  nothing  but  ale  & 
got  up  with  the  2 wagons  & one  load  hay  2,500  lbs.  & Wm. 
LaCrow’s  team  went  to  the  Almomnet  & Wilson  & Brady  left 
for  the  mines  & I was  up  at  Fort  & paid  McLean  off  & I got 
a draft  cashed  at  Hinton’s — commissary  draft. 

Oct.  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & got 
medicine  of  Doctor  for  Ankrim  & crossed  some  Mexicans  & 
a wagon  & Hubly  put  in  a wagon  tongue  in  their  wagon  & 
Heather  & Haring  was  down. 

Oct.  17.  We  had  a fine  day  & Ankrim  still  bad  & at 
4 o’clock  he  got  out  of  his  head — got  wild  also  & all  evening 
he  was  so  & killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & express  left  in  the 
morning  also. 

Oct.  18.  We  had  a windy  night  & day  blowing  from  the 
north  & Ankrim  very  wild  last  night  & I was  up  at  the  Fort 
for  the  Doctor  & he  come  down  with  Madison  also  & Chico’s 
father  arrived  with  3 women  from  Caborca  on  his  way  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Oct.  19.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & the  2 wagons 
got  up  with  the  hay  2,600  lbs.  each  wagon  & gone  back  in  the 
evening  also  & Bill  Woods  got  dead  drunk  also — not  able  to 
go  down  with  the  teams.  I got  them  off  in  the  evening. 
Patrick  drove  one  of  the  teams  down  also  & McLean  spent 
all  day  with  us  & stopped  over  night  also  & Doctor  stopped 
over  night  last  night  with  Ankrim  also  & he  was  nearly  his 
last  also  & Clinton  Thompson  was  over  also  & I traded  him 
one  small  wagon  & one  set  harness  & stretchers  & hounds  & 
tongue  for  6 new  aprons  & 4 second  handed  ones  also  & 
Suvero  got  up  a beef  to  kill  tomorrow. 

Oct.  20.  We  had  a fine  morning  & Hubly  fixing  up  the 
small  wagon  for  Thompson  & Ankrim  is  getting  better  also 
but  aint  got  his  right  senses  yet  & Doctor  was  down  to  see 
him  also  & heavy  blow  came  up  in  the  evening  from  the  north- 
west also  & very  dusty  also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort 
also  in  the  evening  & Suvero  took  it  up  also  & Doctor  Madison 
& LaCrow  & Brown  arrived  in  the  evening  also. 

Oct.  21.  We  had  a fine  day  & Ankrim  is  getting  better 
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also  & Lieut.  Tyler  & McLean  was  down  in  the  evening  also 
& Hubly  worked  at  Thompson’s  wagon  getting  ready  also  & 
LaCrow  & Brown  left  in  the  afternoon  for  up  the  river  also. 

Oct.  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & but  a light  breeze  in  the 
morning  from  the  west  also  & we  killed  a beef  also  & McLean 
stopped  over  night  with  us  & Ankrim  is  getting  better  also. 

Oct.  23.  We  had  a fine  day  but  a heavy  breeze  in  the 
morning  & the  2 wagons  got  up,  one  with  2,500  lbs.  & Bill 
Wood’s  wagon  3,000  lbs.  & the  hay  boat  also  got  up  with  13  tons 
on  as  guessed  ...  a heavy  load  & the  wagons  went  back  again 
& Patrick  went  down  also  & the  large  emigrant  party  arrived 
& crossed  some  of  them  also,  2 wagons  & 28  packs  & 70  an- 
imals & 9 children  & 12  women  & 40  men  all  for  Sonora — 
the  large  Sonora  emigrant  party  & we  was  very  busy  getting 
them  over  all  the  afternoon — it  was  dark  when  we  got  them 
over  & I was  busy  over  head  & ears  all  day  long  & Sergeant 
Young  & Thranis  was  down  in  the  evening  & Heather  also 
& Slaton  got  on  a bust  also  & Captain  Brown  was  down  & 
Madison  left  & Captain  Brown  also  left  for  to  go  up  the  river 
to  inspect  the  (surveys?)  what  they  done  up  the  river  & I 
loaned  McLean  a horse  to  go  hunting  & we  crossed  Thomp- 
son’s wagon  also. 

Oct.  24.  We  had  a fine  day — a little  breeze  from  the 
north  & commenced  unloading  the  boat — got  it  nearly  un- 
loaded the  boat — fine  hay  & crossed  the  rest  of  the  Mexican 
emigrants — one  wagon  & 14  animals  & 10  men  also  & 4 packs 
& Hubly  working  at  the  block  also  & Ankrim  is  getting  better 
also  & I was  up  at  Fort  at  Doctor’s  & got  some  medicine  for 
him  & Slaton  not  able  to  do  anything — sick  & last  night 
Sergeant  Heather  nearly  drowned  crossing  the  river — he  was 
drunk. 

Oct.  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  through  with  unload- 
ing the  boat  at  10  o’clock  & at  2 o’clock  the  boat  got  off  & got 
the  hay  all  in  the  corral  & Hubly  put  on  the  new  block  on  the 
rope  also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  in  the  evening  & last 
night  Old  Thompson  got  burned  out  also  his  horses  & every- 
thing he  lost  & Doctor  & Lieut.  Mowry  was  down  to  see  us 
& took  supper  with  us  also  & had  a good  supper  also  & Slator 
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went  down  with  the  hay  boat  also  & Ankrim  is  getting  right 
also. 

Oct.  26.  (Sunday) . We  had  a fine  day  but  a heavy  breeze 
from  the  north  in  the  morning  & I went  across  the  river  to 
Thompson’s  & it  looks  hard  & distressing  place  & Wright  was 
over  also  & got  a raw  hide  & Lieut.  Mowry  was  down  in  the 
evening  & express  got  in  in  the  evening  also. 

Oct.  27.  We  had  a windy  (day)  & blowed  heavy  from 
the  north  & I was  across  the  river  at  Hinton’s  & crossed 
Miguel  Vantury’s  things  over  for  Dunbar  & the  2 wagons 
got  up  with  the  hay  also  & in  the  afternoon  we  killed  a beef 
for  the  Fort  & Hubly  working  at  the  block  also. 

Oct.  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & didn’t  weigh  the  hay  ac- 
count the  wind  & guessed  it — 3,000  lbs.  on  each  wagon  & the 
wagons  went  down  in  the  morning  & Hubly  working  at  the 
blocks  also  & put  on  the  new  block  also  & works  fine  & Smith 
arrived  with  butter  & eggs  & cabbages  also — fine  butter  & 
Lieut.  Mowry  was  down  & took  dinner  with  us  also  & Suvero 
brought  in  a steer  to  kill  also  for  tomorrow  & Ankrim  is 
getting  right  well  again  & got  his  right  senses  & Dunbar’s 
mules  left  in  the  morning  & store  his  things  also. 

Oct.  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & Wm.  LaCrow’s  party 
arrived  off  the  Desert  also  & the  steamer  got  up  in  the  after- 
noon & no  vessel  in  yet  & she  is  going  down  tomorrow  morn- 
ing & going  to  take  wood  also  & we  killed  a beef  also  for  the 
Fort  & steamer  & Hubly  working  at  block  & raft  & corral 
& hauled  some  poles  for  corral  also  for  to  put  in  some  hay 
also. 

Oct.  30.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & steamer 
went  down  also  in  the  morning  & express  left  in  the  morning 
also  for  San  Diego  & hauled  some  poles  for  the  hay  corral  & 
Hubly  put  in  2 felloes  in  the  wagon  wheel  also  & fixing  the 
boat  also  & Wm.  LaCrow  left  in  the  morning  to  move  down 
to  Pilot  Knob  to  work  also  & Jones  arrived  from  Sonora. 

Oct.  31.  We  had  a fine  day — cloudy  in  the  night  and  few 
drops  of  rain  & Johnson  got  in  in  the  morning  also  from  San 
Francisco  & hauled  some  poles  also  for  the  hay  corral  & we 
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have  now  450  poles  & 60  posts  for  it  & we  killed  beef  for  the 
Fort. 

Nov.  1.  We  had  a fine  day  & put  up  the  corral — not 
quite  finished  & tied  up  a beef  to  kill  tomorrow  evening  & 
Johnson  was  down  to  see  us  also  & Hubly  worked  in  shop. 

Nov.  2.  (Sunday) . We  had  a fine  day  & pleasant  & great 
many  men  also  & Heather  & paid  me  the  hundred  dollars  also 
& Fulmore  was  down  also  & Hart  arrived  from  Los  Angeles 
also  on  his  way  to  Santa  Fe. 

Nov.  3.  We  had  a fine  afternoon — a heavy  blow  in  the 
morning  but  the  wind  went  down  & Mr.  Woods  arrived  from 
California  on  his  way  to  Santa  Fe  & stopt  over  the  election  & 
Dodson  arrived  from  Los  Angeles  also  on  his  way  to  Tucson 
& LaCrow  also  his  party  arrived  for  the  election  & Chico 
Presay  left  for  home  also  & killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also. 

Nov.  4.  We  had  a fine  day  & had  election  & 37  votes 
polled  also  & (our  candidate?)  elected  also  & Hubly  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  & paymaster  arrived  also  & crossed 
some  Mexicans  also  & Thomas  & Thompson  arrived  from 
Tucson  also  last  night — the  troops  on  the  way  also  & pay- 
master arrived  also. 

Nov.  5.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  also  & 
found  . . . tight  also  & some  of  the  officers  also  & I got  $300 
dollars  loaned  from  Jack  Hinton  for  a few  days  also  & Hooper 
& one  officer  from  the  dragoons  arrived  from  the  States  also 
& an  escort — 9 men  & 13  animals  & crossed  Woods’  party 
also  & (Halstead)  found  a good  copper  mine  25  miles  from 
here  also.  I saw  a fine  specimen  also  & we  killed  a beef  also 
& Slaton  got  up  from  below  in  the  afternoon  after  hands  for 
to  bring  up  the  boat  & Johnson  was  down  in  the  evening  also. 

Nov.  6.  We  had  a very  disagreeable  day — a heavy  blow 
from  the  northwest  & dusty  & Dodson  left  in  the  morning  & I 
was  across  the  river  at  Hinton’s  also  & the  soldiers  got  paid 
off  also  & some  of  them  paid  off  us  also  & the  2 wagons  got 
up  with  hay  & got  on  about  300  [0]  to  3,200  lbs.  on  & 2 of  the 
soldiers  deserted  also  & they  crossed  4 Government  teams 
with  barley  for  to  go  up  the  Gila  also  for  to  meet  the  troops 
also  & they  had  a hard  time  crossing  the  river  & I paid  Dodson 
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$300  dollars  on  a note — balance  due  in  July  last  given  & Hubly 
finished  the  hay  corral  also  & Con  is  sick  also. 

Nov.  7.  We  had  a windy  (day)  & the  teams  went  down 
also  in  the  morning  & Slaton  also  but  in  the  evening  Slaton 
& Con  got  back  again  & they  had  a fall  out  with  Patrick  & 
they  are  going  down  again  tomorrow  & try  to  get  up  the  boat 
& Smith  left  in  the  morning  & 5 soldiers  for  San  Diego  & they 
was  very  tight  drunk  last  night  Thomas  Trosey  & some  of 
them  was  across  the  river  on  a spree  & Trosy  lost  $140  dollars 
out  his  pocket  also  & did  not  find  it  & the  wind  went  down  in 
the  evening  also  & Hubly  working  at  a chair  also  & his  dobie 
makers  have  quit  also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also  & 
Doctor  was  down  also. 

Nov.  8.  We  had  a windy  day  & crossed  some  Mexicans 
& I was  up  at  Fort  & steamer  got  up  in  the  afternoon  & Mery 
came  up — Captain  of  the  vessel  & vessel  got  in  at  last  & none 
of  our  things  came  up  except  the  paper  & Con  & Slaton  went 
down  again  to  bring  up  the  boat  with  hay  & we  killed  a beef 
for  the  steamer  & Fort  & had  a great  time  getting  one  up  & 
Hubly  fixing  the  small  boat  & gate  also. 

Nov.  9.  (Sunday).  We  had  a blowy  day  & dusty  & the 
steamer  went  down  & in  turning  she  broke  a band  at  the 
rudder  & detained  her  about  l1/^  hour  & then  she  went  down 
& Ringold  & Doctor  & Wilcox  went  in  & they  went  down  in 
the  steamer  as  far  as  Pilot  Knob  ...  & they  took  in  some 
wood  also  here  & Suvero  brought  up  a mule  for  Johnson  and 
Wilcox  & Suvero  did  not  find  the  steer  what  got  away  last 
evening  & another  soldier  got  away  out  at  C. 

Nov.  10.  We  had  a fine  day  and  we  killed  a beef  for  the 
Fort  & we  commenced  overhauling  our  books  also. 

(Entries  missing  to  November  23,  1856) 

. . . & found  out  to  be  silver  ore. 

Nov.  24.  We  had  a fine  day  & busy  fixing  up  the  account 
& the  boys  got  up  the  caballada  also  & Hubly  working  at  the 
sheaves  also  & could  not  work  at  the  hay  & Patrick  is  on  a 
spree  also. 

Nov.  25.  We  had  a rainy  day  also  & could  not  do  any- 
thing at  the  hay  also  & the  sheep  man  arrived  also  & made 
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arrangements  to  cross  them  at  300  head  sheep  for  crossing 
8,000  head  & if  more  sheep  at  121/2  cts.  per  head  additional 
to  the  300  head  & Lieut.  Marcy  was  down  also  & Thompson 
was  over  also  & settled  his  bill  & (we)  took  his  hay  & 1 yoke 
of  work  cattle  also  for  what  he  owed  to  us  also. 

Nov.  26.  We  had  a tine  day  & I was  up  at  Hooper’s  also 
& had  a talk  about  Ankrim  & Hooper  wrote  to  Major  Heintz- 
elman  about  it  & myself  also  & I was  across  the  river  also  to 
bid  good  by  to  Thompson  & his  folks  & Hubly  worked  at  the 
corral  for  to  cross  the  sheep  & had  a heavy  rain  last  night 
& a heavy  dew  in  the  morning  & not  able  to  do  anything  at 
the  hay  & we  killed  beef  for  the  Fort  & Patrick  went  down 
home  & I made  arrangement  to  take  his  corn  fodder  at  $15. 
per  ton  & corn  at  2cts.  per  lb.  in  the  cob  & Suvero  went  below 
looking  for  cattle — he  found  a few  & work  cattle  also. 

Nov.  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & I 
went  across  the  river  also  to  meet  the  sheep  party  also  & I 
met  them  & crossed  their  wagon  & mules  also.  Commenced 
crossing  the  sheep — got  over  1228  head  today — commenced  at  3 
o’clock  & a snag  in  the  river  hindered  us  bad  in  crossing  & I 
wrote  to  Heintzelman  about  Captain  also  & Brady  & Wilson 
arrived  from  Sonora  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco  also  & 
they  unloaded  the  boat  at  the  hay  (corral) — not  got  through 
with  the  hay. 

Nov.  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & express  left  & got  through 
crossing  sheep — crossed  today  7094  head  & the  whole  amount 
of  sheep  he  has  got  8322  head  Mr.  Burneted  & got  through 
with  the  hay — had  on  the  boat  11  tons  & 690  lbs.  & McClellan 
was  down  also  in  the  evening  & it  is  clouding  over  also — 
looking  very  much  like  rain  in  the  evening. 

Nov.  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & the  sheep  man  left  in  the 
morning  also  for  California  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  balas  ( ?) 
for  the  Fort  & the  steamer  got  up  in  the  afternoon  also  & we 
killed  a beef  for  her  also  & Ankrim  & Lieut.  Mowry  took  a ride 
up  to  LaCrow’s  camp  also  & Hubly  stacking  the  hay  also  in 
the  corral  & Catlick  went  down  with  the  hay  boat  to  Patrick 
to  bring  up  a load  corn  fodder  also  & got  in  3 oxen  of  Lieut. 
Mowry. 
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Nov.  30.  (Sunday).  We  had  a windy  day  & dusty — 
blowy  all  day  & steamer  got  down  to  our  place  & stopped 
over  night  & Robert  Groom  arrived  also  from  inside  & his 
. . . party  laying  at  mudhole  also  & Hooper  was  down  in  the 
evening  & little  spree  also. 

Dec.  1.  (1856).  We  had  a windy  day  & I was  up  at  Fort 
also  & bought  i/2  barrel  pork  of  hospital  steward  also  & Wm. 
LaCrow  was  down  also  & I sold  him  the  sheep  also  for  $3.00 
dollars  per  head  delivered  in  Los  Angeles — got  $900  dollars 
for  313  sheep  & Slaton  went  down  to  Pablo’s  camp  & got  a load 
. . . for  $10.00  dollars  a load  & Hubly  working  at  the  windlass 
for  them  to  take  up  the  large  rope  & Mowry  was  down  also 
& Macow  (McCoy?)  got  in  with  a Government  wagon  also  & 
an  officer  came  in  with  it  & an  officer  & his  family  arrived  on 
his  way  to  New  Mexico.  My  father  is  about  60  years  old  also. 

Dec.  2.  We  had  a cloudy  & very  cold  night  & had  some 
ice  in  the  morning  for  the  first  time  this  winter — very  cold 
day  & Slaton  went  down  to  Catlick  to  help  bring  up  the  boat 
also  & Robert  Groom  left  in  the  morning  also  & Hubly  working 
at  the  small  windlass  also  & Suvero  brought  in  some  cattle 
also  & got  in  one  of  Mowry’s  cattle  also. 

Dec.  3.  We  had  a fine  day  & had  ice  in  the  morning  & 
cold  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  also  & killed  in  the  evening  for  the 
Fort  & LaCrow  was  down  also  & Compton  on  his  way  to  the 
mines  also  & a wild  cat  got  at  our  chickens  last  night  & killed 
4 head  also  but  we  killed  the  cat — Ankrim  shot  4 times  at  it 
& hit  it  twice  & Hubly  working  at  the  small  windlass  also. 

Dec.  4.  We  had  a windy  (day)  & cold  also  & Suvero’s 
father  arrived  with  ...  & cheese  also  & had  some  ice  in  the 
morning — temperature  30  degrees  in  the  morning  also  & Wm. 
LaCrow  got  down  with  his  ...  & settled  up  & gave  his  note 
for  the  sheep — 60  days  & going  to  leave  tomorrow  for  the 
settlement  & Hubly  moved  in  the  carpenter  shop  & bought 
’s  compass  for  $275  dollars. 

Dec.  5.  We  had  a fine  day  & cold  all  day  & Wm.  LaCrow 
left  in  the  morning  for  the  settlement  & I was  up  at  the  Fort 
& got  our  old  contract  back  again  & Hubly  worked  on  a door 
for  the  carpenter  shop  also  & Suvero  hunting  up  the  caballada 
& Cook  brought  up  the  2 yoke  oxen  & wagon  up  & 4 scythes 
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& snaths  also  & they  left  in  the  morning  with  the  boat 
below  also. 

Dec.  6.  We  had  a blowy  & dusty  day  blowing  from  the 
north  & Cook  started  back  to  help  with  the  boat  & Hooper  was 
down  also  & crossed  some  Mexicans  for  Sonora  & Hubly  work- 
ing at  the  door  also  yet  for  the  shop  & we  killed  a beef  for 
the  Fort  & 2 Americans  got  in  from  the  settlements  for  Tucson. 

Dec.  7.  (Sunday).  We  had  a windy  day  & I was  up  at 
Fort  & Colonel  Burke  sent  for  me  & had  a talk  about  whiskey 
whether  we  had  sold  whiskey  or  not.  I told  him  it  was  a lie 
and  Captain  Bell  left  in  the  evening  also  for  the  mines  & Lieut. 
Mowry  crossed  the  river  also  for  to  go  up  the  Gila  to  Halstead 
copper  mine  also  & crossed  some  Mexicans  for  Sonora  also. 

Dec.  8.  We  had  a fine  day  for  the  first  time  for  2 weeks 
& Hubly  got  through  with  the  door  & Lieut.  Sharbron  (?) 
crossed  for  Texas — or  for  Tucson  & Burns  arrived  from  San 
Diego  with  his  team  for  Tucson  also  & last  night  at  10  o’clock 
Hayward  (?)  arrived  from  inside  also  & stopped  with  us  & 
Antony  hauled  wood  & tied  a steer  up  for  to  kill  tomorrow 
also. 

Dec.  9.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  and  the 
express  got  in  last  night  also  & brought  in  the  glorious  news 
that  Buchanan  was  elected  President  also  by  20  to  30  thousand 
majority  also  & Wm.  . . . arrived  also  from  San  Francisco 
on  his  way  to  Sonoita — Dunbar’s  partner  also  & Patro  Mandus 
arrived  from  Caborca  also  & brought  in  some  frijoles  & corn 
& brought  in  7 cargoes  of  flour  also  & Barnes  crossed  for 
Tucson  also  with  his  wagon  & 4 horses. 

Dec.  10.  We  had  a fine  day  & steamer  got  up  also  at  12 
o’clock  also  & I went  up  to  the  landing  also  & Supatra  crossed 
his  cargoes  for  Dunbar  & I bought  his  beans  at  $28  dollars 
per  cargo  & corn  at  6 cts.  per  lb.  also  & figs  at  15  cts.  per  lb. 
& Doctor  was  down  from  the  Fort  & killed  beef  for  the  steamer 
also  & I bought  a mule  of  Suvero’s  father  also  for  $40.  dollars 
also. 

Dec.  11.  We  had  a fine  day  & Patro  Mandus  left  for  Son- 
oito  also  & I bought  his  beans  also  & wrote  to  Spencer  also  & 
about  the  note  of  Lewis  Ganice  in  Sonora  & we  killed  a beef 
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for  the  Fort  also  & Hubly  put  in  the  window  glasses  over  the 
entry  doors  also. 

Dec.  12.  We  had  a cold  morning  & Vi  in.  ice  also  & a 
blow  from  the  north  also  & the  cook  left  in  the  morning  also 
& went  up  to  Charley  Rineback  also  & some  cattle  arrived 
from  Altar  also — 17  head  also  & 1 cargo  of  cheese  & Hubly 
working  at  the  sheaves  also  for  the  double  blocks  & Suvero 
brought  in  the  mare  I had  sold  to  Hooper  also  & I was  up  on 
the  other  side  the  river  & saw  the  cattle — they  are  fine  cattle 
also. 

Dec.  13.  We  had  a heavy  blower  all  day  & dusty — blow- 
ing from  the  north  & I was  up  at  Fort  & Catlick  got  up  after 
provisions  also  & the  boat  is  at  Pilot  Knob — wind  is  blowing 
too  heavy  also  & I bought  the  17  head  (from)  Catlick  at  $11.53 
— it  amounted  to  $196.  dollars  in  all.  I sold  him  $30.  dollars 
worth  of  . . . also  & Hubly  working  at  the  blocks  also  & we 
killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also. 

Dec.  14.  (Sunday).  We  had  a windy  day  & dusty  & Cat- 
lick left  to  the  boat  also  & Slaton  got  back  also — had  a falling 
out  with  Catlick  also  & Jose  left  for  Caborca  also  & branded 
the  cattle  also. 

Dec.  15.  We  had  a windy  (day)  & I was  up  at  Fort  & 
we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & steamer  also  in  the  evening  & 
the  hay  boat  got  up  in  the  evening  also  with  corn  fodder  also 
& Hubly  strapping  the  block  also. 

Dec.  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & Armijo  (?)  & Luna  (?) 
arrived  from  New  Mexico  with  sheep — will  be  here  in  3 days 
with  19,000  thousand  head  also  & Catlick  & Slaton  got  on  a 
spree  also  in  the  evening  & sheep  men  are  making  a bargain 
to  cross  the  sheep  also  & Hubly  put  on  the  double  blocks  on  the 
rope  and  it  worked  fine  also  & Nick  (the)  bitch  got  young 
pups  also — 5 head  in  the  morning  also. 

Dec.  17.  We  had  a fine  day  & the  sheep  men  went  back 
in  the  morning  & I made  an  arrangement  with  them  to  cross 
them  at  8 cts.  per  head  also  & take  their  note  at  2 1/>  months 
and  after  that  5 per  cent  interest  per  month  & Hubly  fixing 
the  boat  also  for  to  cross  the  sheep  also  & we  kild  a beef  for 
the  Fort  also  & the  river  falling  fast  & Suvero  brought  in  the 
caballada  also. 
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Dec.  18.  We  had  a heavy  blow  from  the  north  west  & 
a very  disagreeable  day  also  & I was  up  at  Fort  & Catlick  & 
Cook  went  up  the  Gila  to  hunt  also  & Hooper  & Johnson  & 
Mowry  party  crossed  the  river  on  a hunting  expedition  down 
the  river  also  & Hubly  fixing  the  old  boat  for  crossing  the 
sheep  also  & Slaton  went  up  in  the  boat  to  haul  a load  of  fod- 
der for  Hooper  also  & Suvero  brought  in  a mare  for  Slaton 
also. 

Dec.  19.  We  had  a windy  day  & blowing  hard  from  the 
northwest  & trying  to  cross  sheep  in  the  morning  but  blowed 
too  heavy  the  time  we  got  ready  & had  to  wait  till  41/2  o’clock 
in  the  evening  & then  we  made  6 trips.  Crossed  about  1200 
hundred  head — stopped  crossing  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening 
& we  hauled  out  a heavy  snag  on  the  other  side  the  river  also 
& 2 large  snags  on  this  side  the  river  also  & hard  pulling  also 
& could  not  unload  the  boat  with  the  fodder  account  the  wind 
& Slaton  went  up  after  another  load  corn  fodder  for  Hooper 
also  & Patrick  still  on  a spree  & one  of  the  mules  got  back 
from  Johnson  & Hooper  also  last  night  & came  home  & Chuly 
the  slut  got  8 young  pups  also  today  & Consig  left  for  the 
settlement  also  in  the  morning. 

Dec.  20.  We  had  a fine  morning  & commenced  crossing 
the  sheep  at  daybreak  but  it  commenced  blowing  at  9 o’clock 
& we  got  through  crossing  at  1 o’clock.  Armijo’s(?)  sheep 
made  19  loads  in  6 hours  also  for  all  it  blowed  so  heavy  & he 
has  got  about  7100  head  in  also — he  started  with  7252  & 
Slaton  got  in  with  Hooper’s  fodder  also  in  the  afternoon  & 
Suvero  got  up  2 beef  cattle  also  & Hooper  & Mowry  & Jones 
got  back  also  from  their  hunting  expedition  also  & river  is 
way  lower  also. 

Dec.  21.  (Sunday).  We  had  a blowy  day  & dusty  all  day 
& got  nearly  through  unloading  the  hay  boat  & he  has  only  8 
tons  on  & we  was  bailing  the  boat  out  also — was  a great  deal 
of  water  in  them  & we  killed  a beef  & Dunbar  & his  partner  got 
back  from  Sonora  also  in  the  afternoon  & Jones  & McLean 
was  down  also  & Jose  Cheger  got  back  from  California  & 
Smith  is  on  his  way  out  here  also. 

Dec.  22.  We  had  a light  breeze  through  the  day  & dusty 
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also  & got  through  unloading  the  boat  & had  on  8 tons  & Slaton 
went  up  to  bring  the  rest  of  Hooper’s  corn  fodder  down  & the 
sheep  aint  got  down  yet. 

Dec.  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & commenced  crossing  Mr. 
Luna’s  sheep  at  12  o’clock  & made  25  trips  in  7 hours  & 
crossed  7060  head  in  7 hours — the  biggest  crossing  that  ever 
was  made  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & for  Christmas  & 
Suvero  brought  Hooper’s  mules  & Slaton’s  horses  also  and 
Smith  arrived  with  butter  & eggs  & cabbage  & potatoes  & the 
river  still  falling. 

Dec.  24.  (Christmas  Eve.)  We  had  a fine  day  & got 
through  crossing  Jesus  Luna’s  sheep  also — got  through  at  2 
o’clock — made  20  trips — crossed  5500  head  in  all — made  a good 
crossing  & I bought  5 sheep  at  314  dollars  per  head  & 5 goats 
at  31/2  dollars  per  head  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also  in 
the  evening  & a sheep  in  the  morning  also  & Hooper  & Lieut. 
Mowry  went  up  to  the  mines  also  on  a paseo  & river  still 
falling  yet. 

Dec.  25.  (Christmas) . We  had  a heavy  blow  from  the  NW 
& very  dusty  & crossed  30  mules  for  the  sheep  men  & they 
left  in  the  afternoon  also  for  California  & I was  up  at  the 
Fort  & took  up  the  things  for  the  steamer  & officers’  mess  & 
some  of  the  boys  got  quite  lively  also  & the  men  gave  their  note 
at  75  days  payable  in  San  Francisco  for  $1,495.40,  after  then 
3 per  cent  per  month  & Dunbar  left  for  Sonora. 

Dec.  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & express  got  in  last  night 
& we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & Catlick  got  back  from  hunt- 
ing & got  a large  deer — fat  one  & Lieut.  Mowry  was  down  & 
Holstead  melting  ore  trying  experiment.  Hubly  working  at 
blocks. 

Dec.  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & Hubly  worked  at  the  boats 
also  & McClean  got  back  from  hunting  also  & Suvero  got  in 
cattle  also. 

Dec.  28.  (Sunday) . We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort 
& on  the  steamer  on  the  other  side  river  & we  killed  a beef  for 
the  Fort  & Yancy  got  in  with  a load  copper  also  & Mr.  Digon’s 
wife  died  last  night  also  & was  buried  at  3 o’clock. 

Dec.  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & express  left  & Bellep  also 
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in  the  morning  & we  hauled  out  the  large  boat  for  to  calk 
her  also  & Suvero  brought  in  a steer  & 2 mules  for  Catlick  & 
Ankrim  to  hunt  tomorrow. 

Dec.  30.  We  had  a fine  day  & Hubly  got  through  one  end 
of  the  boat  & we  launch  her  in  also.  Also  made  a good  job  & 
Ankrim  & Catlick  went  up  in  the  bottom  also  & Suvero  caught 
up  a steer  also  & Charly  Rineback  got  in  a woman  also  from 
Sonora. 

Dec.  31.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  also  & 
Ankrim  & Catlick  got  back  from  hunting  but  did  not  get  any- 
thing but  2 coons. 

January  1,  1857.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  killed  a beef 
for  the  Fort  & I took  it  up  in  the  evening  & Suvero  got  the 
headache  bad  & Ankrim  making  out  the  bills  also  & they  was 
firing  salutes  at  the  Fort  in  the  morning  also. 

Jan.  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & Wilcox  arrived  from  San 
Diego  & a pilot  also  for  on  the  steamer  & steamer  went  down 
in  the  afternoon  also  & some  of  the  boys  was  rather  tight  & 
Sapatro’s  train  arrived  from  Altar  with  cargoes  also  & busy 
fixing  the  books  up  also  & the  accounts  & Suvero  got  up  some 
mules  also. 

Jan.  3.  We  had  a fine  day  & Sapatro  was  over  & I 
bought  his  barley  & corn  & panocha  also  & Lieut.  Mowry  was 
down  also  & Hubly  working  at  blocks  also  & Suvero  went  out 
after  beef  cattle  and  in  the  evening  it  clouded  over  also  look- 
ing for  rain  also. 

Jan.  4.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & Doctor  was  down 
also  & Fulmer  also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  fort  & Jose  left  for 
Sonora  also  in  the  morning  & some  Americans  arrived  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  5.  We  had  a fine  day  & Catlick  left  for  San  Diego 
with  his  drove  of  animals  & I had  a small  talk  with  Ankrim 
about  a horse  of  ours  not  want  him  bring  out  & Ankrim  want 
him  brought  out  & Suvero  got  in  some  of  Smith’s  animals — 
one  did  not  get  in. 

Jan.  6.  We  had  a fine  day  & Smith’s  wagon  left  in  the 
afternoon  for  home  & Captain  Keller  & his  party  arrived 
from  Los  Angeles  on  their  way  to  Sonora  also  & Doctor  was 
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down  to  breakfast — beef  head  roast  also  & I was  up  at  Fort 
also  & Hubly  not  doing  much. 

Jan.  7.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  hauled  out  the  boat  to 
calk  also  & crossed  6 Americans  & 10  animals  for  Sonora  & 
we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also. 

Jan.  8.  We  had  a windy  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & 
Hubly  got  through  with  the  boat  & launch  her  also  & Suvero 
caught  a wild  steer  also  & tied  it  up  & the  Doctor  was  down 
also  & Carson  left  in  the  evening  also. 

Jan.  9.  We  had  a windy  day  & dusty  & crossed  the 
billiard  table  man  on  the  way  to  Tucson  & we  killed  a beef 
for  the  Fort  & Ramon  brought  in  a beef  for  to  kill  on  the 
11th  again. 

Jan.  10.  We  had  a windy  day  & dusty  & Suvero  looked 
up  the  caballada  also  & Doctor  & Lieut.  Mowry  & Hooper  & 
Tyler  & Shaffer  was  down  to  see  us  & Hubly  got  the  boat 
back  again. 

Jan.  11.  We  had  a windy  (day)  & dusty  all  day  & Mc- 
Lean & Jones  & Fulmer  was  down  and  crossed  2 Americans 
for  San  Diego  also  & in  the  evening  some  Mexicans  arrived 
from  California  with  a wagon  on  their  way  to  Sonora  also  & 
we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & Slaton  is  rather  bad  also  & 
Suvero  & Ramon  making  reatas  also. 

Jan.  12.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  also  & 
express  got  in  this  morning  also  & I got  a letter  from  Uncle 
Lewis  from  New  York  got  a letter  from  Benjamin  Horty- 
house  also  & fine  letters  also  & Suvero  making  reatas  & 
Ramon  also  & crossed  a wagon  & Mexican  on  their  way  to 
Sonora. 

Jan.  13.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  across  the  river 
up  at  Hinton’s  & Warner  (?)  arrived  from  Tucson  yesterday 
also  but  don’t  bring  any  news  down  & across  the  river  also  & 
Hubly  making  a whiffletree  for  the  wagon  & Slaton  is  very 
sick  also  & Smith  is  getting  better  also  I have  a bad  cold  also  & 
Suvero  got  in  a steer  to  kill  also  for  tomorrow. 

Jan.  14.  We  had  a fine  day  but  cloudy  nearly  all  day 
& I was  up  at  Fort  also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also  & 
Slaton  getting  better  also  & the  boys  branded  5 head  cattle  & 
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one  killed  & one  in  the  corral  makes  7 head  of  Lieut.  Mowry’s 
also  branded  & Hubly  working  at  a singletree  also. 

Jan.  15.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & sent 
La  Crow’s  draft  up  to  San  Francisco  & McLean  was  down  also 
& Doctor  also  & Hubly  commenced  making  the  window  sash 
for  the  hind  room  & wrote  to  ....  & sent  the  money  to  Lytle 
to  settle  for  his  interest  of  the  ferry  also  & one  of  the  3 
Frenchmen  got  in  in  the  morning  that  crossed  a few  days  ago 
& his  comrades  nearly  killed  him  on  their  way  25  miles  from 
here  & they  got  away  & Frenchman  is  in  the  hospital  also. 

Jan.  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & Doctor  & Suyercofer(  ?) 
was  down  & (we)  commenced  cleaning  out  the  wells  also  & 
Hubly  working  at  the  window  sash  and  3 Frenchmen  arrived 
with  50  head  mules  on  their  way  to  California  & they  swam 
their  mules  also  & they  had  a hard  time  crossing  the  river  also 
& Heather  & Yancy  got  back  in  the  night  & found  the  other  2 
Frenchmen  also  & murdered  also  on  the  road — stabbed  to 
death  & their  money  taken  from  them  & nothing  of  the 
steamer  yet. 

Jan.  17.  We  had  a fine  day  & working  at  the  well  & 
Hubly  making  cover  for  the  well  & they  cutting  poles  to  put 
in  the  well  also  & Doctor  & Tyler  & McLean  & Shem  & Wil- 
cox was  down  to  breakfast  also  to  beef  head  roast  and  a 
Mexican  Doctor  arrived  with  a party  on  his  way  to  Sonora  also 
& river  is  on  a stand  also  & in  the  evening  one  of  the  billiard 
men  got  back.  Their  animals  were  taken  by  the  Indians  & 
left  on  foot  & he  is  down  to  borrow  an  animal  & pay  for  tak- 
ing the  table  up  & Warner  left  with  his  team  for  Tucson. 

Jan.  18.  (Sunday) . We  had  a cloudy  day  & we  killed  a beef 
for  the  Fort  & Suvero  got  up  Slaton’s  animals  also  & he  took 
the  job  of  taking  the  man’s  animals  & wagon  up  to  Tucson  for 
$150.  dollars  & Slaton  left  in  the  evening  also  & Nachy  & 
Fulmer  was  down  in  the  evening  also  & crossed  Doctor  . . . . 
on  his  way  to  Sonora  & river  on  a stand. 

Jan.  19.  We  had  a fine  day  but  a light  breeze  from  the 
N west  & dusty  also  & Doctor  & Fulmer  was  down  also  & 
crossed  some  Mexicans  from  California  on  their  \vay  to 
Sonora  and  Hubly  work  at  the  box  for  the  well  also  & Suvero 
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went  out  to  get  the  cattle  also  & Smith  getting  better  & clean- 
ing out  the  well  also. 

Jan.  20.  We  had  a fine  day  but  a light  breeze  from  the 
northwest  & Doctor  & McClean  & Tyler  & Lieut.  Shandler 
was  down  in  the  morning  & Patrick  was  up  also  & Hubly  work 
at  the  box  & got  it  done  also  for  the  well  & cleaned  out  the 
well  also  & we  killed  a beef  in  the  evening  also. 

Jan.  21.  We  had  a fine  day  but  a light  breeze  from  the 
northwest  & steamer  got  up  in  the  afternoon  also  & brought 
up  all  the  freight  the  vessel  had  also  in  one  trip  & the  vessel 
was  out  50  days  also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also  & 
we  work  at  the  well — put  in  the  box  also  & sink  the  box  4 
inches  down — there  is  about  2 feet  water  in  the  well  also  & 
Hubly  helping  also. 

Jan.  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & quit  in  the  well  going  down 
further  & wall  it  up  & work  hard  in  it  & Catlick  arrived  in 
the  morning  also  & I hired  a Mexican  woman  for  a few  days 
to  work — Antony  is  sick  & Hubly  helping  in  the  well  also  & 
John  Dole  was  down  also  & Doctor  also. 

Jan.  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & on  the 
steamer  also  & they  had  a spree  on  board  also  & Johnson  & 
Lanier  had  a row  on  board  also.  We  killed  a beef  for  the 
schooner  & I traded  3 quarters  off  to  the  Captain  for  blan- 
kets at  5 dollars  a pair  & Captain  of  the  vessel  left  also  & 
Hubly  work  at  the  well  also  & we  are  nearly  through  with  this 
well  & at  low  water  mark  we  have  13  inches  water  in  the  well 
when  the  river  is  3 feet  9 inches  deep. 

Jan.  24.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  through  with  the  well 
& cleared  off  everything  also  & we  have  22  inches  of  water  in 
the  well  also  & the  depth  is  19  feet  1 inch  & got  the  well  fixed 
& are  ready  to  put  down  the  pipe  & we  killed  a beef  for  the 
Fort  also  & Catlick  was  on  a spree  last  evening  & yesterday 
also  & Suvero  got  up  the  beef  in  the  morning  also. 

Jan.  25.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & soldered  the  pipe 
for  the  pump  & well  & tried  it  but  don’t  work  well  & Catlick 
took  a ride  down  on  the  other  side  the  river  [to]  look  for 
timber — found  little — few  sticks  & we  have  22i/o  inches  water 
in  the  well  also. 
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Jan.  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  fixed  the  pump  all 
right  & Hubly  working  at  the  window  sash.  Old  Ortez,  Su- 
vero’s  father,  arrived  also  & brought  in  703  lbs.  pinole  & 
with  3 animals  & one  Mexican  & the  Indians  robbed  a Mexican 
of  his  animals  at  San  Domingo  also  on  his  way  to  the  river 
loaded  with  corn  & we  killed  a beef  also  for  the  Fort  & crossed 
2 Americans  for  Tucson  & I bought  a mule  for  $20.  of  In- 
dians also. 

Jan.  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & Hooper  & Mowry  was 
down  & Doctor  also  & Hubly  working  at  the  window  sash  also 
& crossed  some  Mexicans  & Americans  & Ingalls  arrived  with 
the  Government  team  & the  river  is  on  a little  rise  also  and 
fixed  up  the  books  also  & Suvero  got  up  a mule  for  Johnson  to 
go  in  to  San  Diego  & Laya  got  in  yesterday  from  Sonora 
also  . . . 

Entries  to  April  14,  (1857)  are  missing. 

& Hubly  fixing  at  boat  also  & we  have  a bad  sandbar 

in  the  middle  of  the  river  also  scarcely  cross  with  the  boat  & 
Hooper  was  down  also  & talk  about  going  in  with  the  ferry 
also  & I was  up  at  Fort  & saw  Captain  Burton  also  about  the 
Indian  shooting  arrows  in  the  animals  & he  is  going  to  find 
out  & try  to  punish  them  for  it  also  & temperature  93  degrees 
through  the  day  & river  raising  slowly. 

April  15.  We  had  a fine  day  & Hubly  fixing  at  boat  & 
Suvero  got  in  an  animal  for  Robinson  to  go  in  also  & Ramon 
did  not  get  the  calf  below  that  was  shot  by  the  Indians  also  & 
Hooper  was  down  also  on  a paseo  & Fulmer  also  & Catlett  & 
he  talk  about  coming  down  here  to  work  also  & about  the  pay 
— 100  dollars  per  month  he  wants  & that  is  too  much  I of- 
fered him  1000  dollars  per  year  but  he  wont  take  it  & I turned 
out  the  bay  horses  I had  traded  with  the  Indians  some  time 
ago. 

April  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & we 
killed  a mutton — weight  50  lbs.  also  & it  was  very  fat  & in 
the  afternoon  Robinson  left  for  San  Francisco  also  & a heavy 
blow  got  up  from  the  N.W.  & dusty  also  & Hubly  fixing  a lee 
board  for  along  side  the  boat  also — a new  plan  & Suvero  & 
Ramon  went  out  to  catch  beef  also  & stop  over  night. 
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April  17.  We  had  a very  heavy  blow  from  the  N.  W.  & 
dusty  all  day  & boys  brought  in  2 beef  to  kill  & we  killed  in 
the  evening  for  the  Fort  & Hubly  worked  at  the  lee  board  also 
for  the  boat  also  & Hutchings  was  down  on  a paseo  also  for 
the  first  time  for  a long  time  since  the  election  & Doctor  & 
Alford  was  down  also  & Captain  Tyler  & Wilson  arrived  from 
San  Diego  also  in  the  evening. 

April  18.  We  had  a fine  day  & crossed  Senor  Jaramillo 
& his  party  for  New  Mexico  also — had  3 women  & 3 children 
& 45  animals  in  his  party  also  & he  expect  to  be  back  next  Oc- 
tober or  December  also  & Hubly  got  through  with  the  lee 
board  & we  put  it  on  also  & it  work  fine  & we  killed  a fat  ox  for 
the  Fort  also  & Hooper  & Fulmer  was  down  also  in  the  even- 
ing. Conner  ( ?)  come  out  from  San  Diego  also  hunting  work. 

April  19.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & express  left  for 
San  Diego  also  & Captain  Tyler  & Wilson  left  to  cross  the  river 
& they  are  going  to  leave  tomorrow  morning  also  for  the 
mines  also  & Suvero  & Ramon  went  out  after  beef  to  stop  over 
night  also  & river  is  on  a stand  & Doctor  & Dow  & Wilson  & 
Tyler  & Captain  Biles  were  down  and  took  breakfast  with  us 
also  & Rineback  & his  wife  were  down  also  in  the  evening 
also  & Doctor  took  off  an  arm  of  one  of  sheep  men  that  got 
shot  on  the  road  also. 

April  20.  We  had  a fine  day  & I & Doctor  went  across 
the  river  & at  Catlett’s  also  & had  a talk  about  coming  down 
again.  He  will  still  hold  out  for  1200  dollars  a year  and  I 
only  will  give  1000  dollars  a year  but  I think  he  will  come  to 
[it]  yet  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also  & got  one  up  for 
the  steamer  also  & two  of  our  horses  missing,  the  mouse 
colored  horse  that  [I]  bought  of  Hinton  & my  bay  stud  horse 
also  & Hubly  working  around  the  house  & I got  12  gallons 
whiskey  of  Catlett — also  one  keg  & the  large  boat  is  leaking 
bad. 

April  21.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  killed  for  steamer 
also  & I took  it  up  also  & Hooper  & Tyler  was  down  also  & 
had  a talk  about  the  beef  also  but  Tyler  couldn’t  do  it  & 
Lieut,  was  down  also  & had  a fine  oyster  supper  also  & Dun- 
bar arrived  from  Calabasas  also  & he  brought  the  news  that 
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the  Filibusters  had  a fight  & nearly  all  got  killed  & the  rest 
pent  up  also  not  able  to  get  off  also  they  are  in  bad  fix  & 
Suvero  & Ramon  went  out  to  stop  over  night  looking  for 
horses  also  & Hubly  cleaning  out  the  boat  & stopped  the  leak 
in  the  boat — it  was  nearly  in  the  middle  & at  the  upper  side  of 
the  boat  also  & Hooper  told  me  that  Catlett  did  agree  to  come 
at  our  place  to  stop  for  1,000  dollars  a year  & find  himself 
also  & I think  he  will  be  down  the  first  of  the  month  also  & 
in  the  evening  had  a small  shower  of  rain — not  much  though. 

April  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  also  & 
Doctor  was  down  also  & I went  up  with  him  & Black  come 
out  what  was  with  Madison  & Weaver  & Cook  went  in  the 
evening  also  & river  falling  slowly  & Hubly  fixing  the  lee 
board  also  at  the  boat  also  & Lieut.  Mowry  is  very  sick  also 
in  bed  & Suvero  & Ramon  got  in  & brought  in  beef  for  to  kill 
tomorrow. 

April  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & Suvero  went  out  & Ramon 
looking  for  the  2 horses  also  & stop  overnight  also — they  did 
not  find  them  yesterday  & Doctor  was  down  also  & Fulmer 
also  & Mowry  is  very  poorly — not  able  to  be  up  & not  expected 
to  live  & Dunbar  was  down  & had  a look  over  the  account  & 
agreed  to  give  me  drafts  & rest  in  settlements  with  Hooper 
also  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  & Hooper  was  down  also 
in  the  evening  & Hubly  working  in  the  shop. 

April  24.  We  had  a fine  day  but  a little  breeze  from  the 
east  & I was  across  the  river  to  Catlett’s  on  a paseo  & I got 
some  things  also  & the  cattle  man  was  down  also  & got  some 
provisions — $50  dollars  worth  & going  back  again  & Catlett 
is  going  to  come  down  tomorrow  to  live  also  & Suvero  & 
Ramon  got  back  in  the  evening  & did  not  get  the  animals  that 
[were]  stolen  & Doctor  was  down  in  the  morning  & Mowry 
is  some  better  also  very  little. 

April  25.  We  had  a fine  day  but  in  the  evening  a heavy 
blow  sprung  up  from  the  west  & dusty  & Catlett  arrived 
down  to  our  place  also  & Love  & Miel  Thompson  arrived  from 
California  also  on  his  way  to  Tucson  also  & Suvero  & Ramon 
got  back  & they  did  not  get  the  horses  & Hubly  making  book- 
case also  & river  is  falling  yet. 

April  26.  (Sunday) . We  had  a windy  day  & a heavy  blow 
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from  the  Northwest  & Doctor  & Dow  was  down  also  in  the 
morning  & took  breakfast  & Miel  Thompson  left  for  Tucson 
also  & river  falling  also  & we  killed  for  the  Fort  also. 

April  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & Hogan  was  down  also  on 
a paseo  & Hubly  fixing  around  the  yard  also  & river  falling 
& Suvero  & Ramon  went  out  to  stop  over  night  also  & Com- 
missary Sergeant  got  under  arrest  also  & Captain  Burton  & 
Doctor  were  down  also  on  a paseo  in  the  morning  & Fixing  up 
the  book  case  also  & Ramon  commenced  making  adobes  at  12 
dollars  per  thousand  & one  beef  head  also. 

Trip  to  San  Bernardino,  California 

April  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & express  got  in  from  San 
Diego  & had  a great  fly  up  by  word  got  in  the  morning  . . . . 
Captain  & Ankrim  & Slaton  got  killed  by  3 ...  & Catlett  & 
Doctor  & Haman  & 6 soldiers  were  sent  after  them  to  Cook’s 
Wells  to  search  [for]  them  & after  they  left  3 hours  Ankrim 
& Slaton  arrived  from  Sonoita  & brought  great  news  about 
the  filibusters  [who]  got  all  cut  up  to  pieces  also  & no  pro- 
vision coming  in  also  & Suvero  brought  in  2 beeves  also  & 
Hubly  working  around  also. 

April  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & busy 
all  day  fixing  the  affairs  for  going  in  to  Sonora  but  in  the 
evening  I changed  my  mind  and  going  inside  to  Los  Angeles 
also  for  flour  also.  I think  not  safe  to  go  in  Sonora  & we 
killed  a mutton  also  in  the  evening  & I bought  a mare  for  20 
dollars  also  & steamer  got  up  in  the  evening  also  & Ward  is 
still  at  our  place  also. 

April  30.  We  had  a fine  day  & Ankrim  was  up  at  Fort 
& Slaton  got  gloriously  tight  also  & cut  up  very  bad  also  when 
he  got  back  also  in  the  evening  he  abused  me  very  much 
indeed  & Chappo  & himself  also  were  going  to  fight  also  & 
shoot  each  other  also  & Lieutenant  Mowry  left  in  the  evening 
also  for  San  Diego  & Hubly  fixing  up  the  wagons  for  to  go 
in  to  Los  Angeles  also  with  2 wagons  also. 

May  1.  We  had  a fine  day  & I was  up  at  fort  and  settled 
with  Hooper  & he  owes  me  now  $730.77  & I got  $250.  of 
quartermaster  for  hiring  mules  to  go  to  Tucson  also  & got 
some  money  of  Hooper  300  dollars  also  & busy  fixing  up  the 
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wagon  also  & Slaton  is  got  all  right  again  & I settled  with 
Hubly  also  & gave  the  company  note  at  9 months  for  $1,300. 
also  credited  in  the  books  $141.  also  & he  is  going  to  quit 
work  on  the  4th  of  May  also  & we  killed  for  the  fort  & steamer 
went  down  also  in  the  morning  also  & I am  going  to  start 
tomorrow  also. 

May  2.  We  had  a fine  day  and  got  off  at  3 o’clock  & made 
Cook’s  Wells  at  11  o’clock  & made  25  miles  & got  along  very 
well  also  & I was  up  at  fort  also  but  I did  not  see  Dunbar  in 
relation  about  the  note  & I left  the  note  with  Dunbar  also 
$1,495.  & express  passed  us  on  way  to  San  Diego  also. 

May  3.  (Sunday) . We  had  a fine  day  but  windy  & left  at 
6 o’clock  for  Alamo  & arrived  at  4)4  o’clock  & much  tired  also 
but  got  along  very  well  also. 

May  4.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  31/2  o’clock  & arrived 
at  Indian  Wells  at  1)4  o’clock  made  in  10  hours  drove  25 
miles  & met  Major  Ringdale  at  Alamo  Mocho  on  his  way  to 
the  river  & Doctor  Homans  also  & we  left  at  8 o’clock  for 
Carriso  Creek  made  this  drive  55  miles. 

May  5.  We  had  a fine  day  rained  at  8 o’clock  in  the 
morning — made  this  drive  33  miles  in  11  hours — & stopped 
all  day  & left  at  7)4  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  Vallecito — we 
met  Crothers  on  his  way  to  New  Mexico  one  Chouny  also  & 
Gower  McNess  on  his  way  to  Tucson  also. 

May  6.  We  had  a fine  day  & arrived  at  31/2  o’clock  in 
the  morning  & made  the  drive  in  7)4  hours  also — 18  miles  & 
met  Brady  & the  sheep  man  on  their  way  to  New  Mexico  & 
Brady  on  his  way  to  the  river  also  & Slaton  got  on  a hell  of  a 
spree  also  in  the  evening  & all  night  & got  a heavy  blow  from 
the  west  & very  cold  also. 

May  7.  We  had  a windy  & blowy  day  & left  at  6)4  o’clock 
& made  San  Felipe  at  1 )4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  also  made 
18  miles  in  6 hours  & I feel  sick — a bad  cold  & headache. 

May  8.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  8)4  o’clock  for 
Warner’s  Ranch — arrived  at  2 o’clock — made  15  miles  in  5 )4 
hours  & felt  very  bad  in  the  morning. 

May  9.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6)4  o’clock  for  Tule 
Swamp  (Aguanga)  & arrived  at  4)4  o’clock — made  22  miles 
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in  10  hours  drive  & [met]  5 filibusters  & on  their  way  to 
Sonora. 

May  10.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6*4 
o’clock — got  through  the  Tule  spot  very  well  & made  camp  at 
4 o’clock  10  miles  beyond  Temecula — made  22  miles  & Slaton 
got  glorious  drunk  & got  in  long  behind  us  & left  him  behind 
also  & mules  very  tired  also  in  the  evening. 

May  11.  We  had  a fine  day  & in  the  afternoon  a fine 
breeze  from  the  seacoast  also  & left  at  6 o’clock  for  Jurupa  & 
arrived  within  1 mile  at  5 o’clock.  Made  35  miles  drive  in 

11  hours  drive.  It  bio  wed  very  heavy  in  the  evening. 

May  12.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6 o’clock  & arrived 
at  San  Bernardino  at  11  o’clock.  Made  10  miles  & in  the 
evening  Slaton  & Black  got  on  a bust  & very  tight. 

May  13.  We  had  a fine  day  & I took  the  wagon  up  to  the 
wagon  shop  to  get  it  fixed  up  also  & had  to  put  in  a new  pair 
of  hounds  & hub  & tongue  & got  the  hind  wheels  rimmed  & 
felloes  put  in  & sent  the  mules  out  to  grass  & I busy  getting 
ready  & Slaton  got  on  a hell  of  bust — was  nearly  killed  also 
— he  cut  up  the  devil  also. 

May  14.  We  had  a fine  day  & sent  Slaton  out  with  the 
mules  also  to  grass. 

May  15.  We  had  a fine  day  & sent  Antony  out  with  the 
mules  also. 

May  16.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  the  wagon  fixed  well 
& got  loaded  up  & got  off  at  2 o’clock  & went  to  Agua  Mansa 
also  & camped.  Made  12  miles  also  & got  stalled  in  sand  in 
river  also — had  some  pulling  there. 

May  17.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  7 
o’clock  & we  got  stalled  3 times  on  the  road.  Made  35  miles 
today.  Made  camp  at  9 o’clock  in  the  evening  also  mules  very 
tired. 

May  18.  We  had  a cloudy  morning  but  temperature  fine 
& left  at  8 o’clock  & arrived  at  Temecula  at  1 o’clock,  made 

12  miles  & at  Temecula  we  got  stuck  again — had  a time  pulling 
out  also  & Antony  found  the  Hubly  bond  also  & in  the  after- 
noon it  commenced  raining  also. 

May  19.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6 o’clock  for  Tule 
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swamp  also  & then  we  had  hell  of  time  getting  through.  We 
got  Black’s  wagon  through  very  well  till  the  last  end  & the 
large  wagon  we  had  to  leave  stuck  in  overnight  & borrowed 
next  wagon  to  haul  over  the  rest  of  the  load  also — hard  work. 

May  20.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  the  heavy  wagon  out 
& all  things  over  & got  loaded  up  & left  at  3 o’clock  & made 
Boiling  Spring  at  8 o’clock  & had  a hard  time  of  pulling  up 
the  steep  hill.  Had  to  unload  some  i/2  the  wagon.  Made 
6 miles. 

May  21.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  7 o’clock  & had 
a time  of  pulling  up  the  heavy  hill  & met  Howwalkf?)  at 
2 o’clock  & camped.  Made  6 miles — had  to  unload  some  also. 

May  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6Y2  o’clock  [for] 
Warner’s  Ranch.  Arrived  at  2 o’clock.  Made  12  miles  today 
& Black  left  us  on  his  way  to  San  Diego  also  & I loaned  him  a 
mule  to  go  in  to  Santa  Isabel  also. 

May  23.  We  had  a fine  day  & animals  are  on  good  grass. 

May  24.  (Sunday) . We  had  a fine  day  & I bought  a veal 
of  Sylvester  for  beef  for  6 dollars  & I & Slaton  went  over  to 
Santa  Isabel  also  & saw  hell  at  Satron’s  & he  give  it  to  Slaton 
dreadful  & they  was  both  drunk  & give  it  to  Major  Hovey 
also  & I got  my  mule  what  was  stolen  there  also  & he  is  fine — 
looks  well  & Black  got  up  with  us  also  with  my  other  one  mule 
also  that  was  so  long  with  Saxon’s  & in  San  Diego  is  very  dull 
also. 

May  25.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  6 o’clock  & arrived 
at  San  Felipe  at  12  o’clock  also  & camped  & met  Mr.  Burns 
with  his  drove  of  animals  from  the  river  also  & (he)  told 
me  that  Ankrim  had  gone  into  San  Diego  & up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  buy  goods  also  & one  of  the  cattlemen  also  & met 
Frank  Stone  also  here  & Birch  arrived  from  Tucson. 

May  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  off  at  6I/2  o’clock  for 
Vallecito  also  & had  a hell  of  a time — broke  the  tongue  off 
in  the  canyon  & I put  in  the  old  one  again  & down  the  Valle- 
cito hill  broke  6 spokes  & one  spoke  out  entirely  also  going 
down  & arrived  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  also  & very  tired 
also. 

May  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & Johnson  arrived  from  San 
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Diego  also  on  their  way  to  the  river  & we  left  at  5 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  for  Carriso  Creek  and  had  a heavy  pulling — 
had  to  double  teams  within  6 miles  of  Carriso  Creek  & Antony 
let  the  animals  get  away — went  to  sleep  & I sent  him  back 
to  hunt  them. 

May  28.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  in  at  7 o’clock  & mules 
were  tired  also  & Johnson  left  at  21/2  o’clock  & Antony  got 
back  with  the  mules — he  got  them  at  Vallecito  & going  to 
stop  till  tomorrow  afternoon. 

May  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  left  at  3 o’clock  for 
Indian  Wells  & mules  feel  fine  & made  good  time  & met  Lugo’s 
wife  on  her  way  to  San  Diego — she  had  to  leave  the  river. 

May  30.  We  had  a fine  day  arrived  at  6 o’clock.  Made 
34  miles  this  drive  in  15  hours  & found  the  water  very  low  & 
had  to  clean  out  the  well  & laid  over  till  6 o’clock  in  the  eve- 
ning & left  for  Alamo  Mocho  & I stopped  to  water  the  loose 
mules.  We  managed  to  give  3 buckets  a mule  & very  warm 
today. 

May  31.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day — very  warm  & 
arrived  at  714  o’clock  & had  to  double  teams  near  Alamo 
Mocho  & I & Antony  went  out  with  the  mules  to  herd  also  & 
it  was  very  warm  & found  very  good  grass. 

June  1.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  4 o’clock  & got  along 
fine  till  within  4 miles  of  the  sand  hill  also  & then  had  hell  of 
time — had  to  double  teams  4 miles  & made  the  large  mules 
rather  go  ahead  & met  express  when  going  in  & Fulmer  also 
on  his  way  to  San  Francisco  also. 

June  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & arrived  at  8 o’clock  with 
one  team.  Black  got  in  at  12  o’clock — he  had  to  go  back 
after  the  other  wagon  also  & mules  very  tired  also  & met 
Turner  & Smith  & Green  with  their  wagon  on  their  way  to 
San  Diego  also. 

June  3.  We  had  a fine  day  & left  at  2i/o  in  the  morning 
& arrived  at  11  o’clock  at  Pilot  Knob  also  & stopped  5 hours 
& then  pushed  on  for  home — arrived  at  7 o’clock  & 2 mules 
got  away  & ran  up  home  also  & a heavy  blow  got  & dusty  & 
found  things  rather  upside  down  & not  very  much  pleased 
also. 
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June  4.  We  had  a fine  day.  Busy  packing  up  things  & 
unpacking  & selling  butter  also  & eggs  & I crossed  Thomp- 
son’s train  also  in  the  evening — crossed  it  in  1%  hours — 
7 wagons  & 48  animals. 

June  5.  We  had  a windy  day  & dusty  also  & I was  up  at 
Fort  also  & saw  Doctor  & Dow  & the  boys  also  & brought  in 
a beef  & Murphy  shod  Johnson’s  horses  also. 

June  6.  We  had  a fine  day  & got  through  with  the  books 
also  & Catlett  was  up  at  Fort  & I busy  fixing  up  around  the 
house  & boys  went  out  hunting  up  the  caballada  also  & getting 
up  a beef  also  for  Monday. 

June  7.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & crossed  Captain 
Brady’s  train  also  & his  goods  & John  Kilbride  arrived  with 
the  . . . mining  Company  wagons  also  from  the  mines  & 
Thompson  was  over  & took  dinner  also  with  us. 

June  8.  We  had  a fine  day  & Catlett  calking  inside  the 
boat  the  . . . also  & I fixing  up  in  the  store  house  & John 
Kilbride  came  down  & got  on  a spree  also  & stopped  over 
night  & we  killed  a beef  for  the  Fort  also  & Slater  & Chapo 
& Black  got  tight  also  & had  a fight  up  with  soldiers. 

June  9.  We  had  a fine  day  & Murphy  fixing  spurs  for 
the  Doctor  & working  at  Catlett’s  house  also  & Antony  haul- 
ing wood  & Ramon  brought  in  the  fine  white  mare  for  the 
Doctor  also  & he  sent  his  horses  out  in  the  bottom  also  for  to 
recruit  also  & Kilbride  stopped  all  day  with  us  also  & Catlett 
was  up  on  the  hill  also. 

June  10.  We  had  a fine  day  & I & Doctor  & Slater  went 
across  up  to  Brady’s  & John  Kilbride  & they  got  on  a bust 
also  & cut  up  the  very  devil  also  & at  the  supper  table  John 
Kilbride  & Slaton  got  nearly  fight  together  also  at  the  supper 
table  also  about  some  words  also  but  got  them  apart  & John 
Kilbride  left  in  the  evening  & Hubly  working  at  the  Clock 
also  fixing  her  also  & Chapo  & Reaty  had  a fly  up  also — Chapo 
struck  Reaty  bad  & he  is  going  to  leave  for  Los  Angeles  in 
a few  days  from  now  & river  falling  & we  had  a very  warm 
day — thermometer  108  degrees  through  the  day  also  & boys 
went  out  for  beef  cattle  also  in  the  morning  & stopping  over 
night  also. 
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June  11.  We  had  a very  warm  day  & I went  across  the 
river  & to  Hamon’s  also  & Slaton  & John  Kilbride  crossed  & 
left  in  the  afternoon  also  & John  got  all  right  again  & Reaty 
& Chapo  made  it  all  up  again — she  went  back  again  & 
Murphy  working  at  the  chains  also  fixing  them 

up  also  & boys  brought  in  a steer  & we  killed  also  in  the  eve- 
ning & Catlett  went  up  to  the  Fort  also  & river  little  on  a 
rise  & temperature  109  degrees  through  the  day  also. 

June  12.  We  had  a warm  day  & temperature  109  de- 
grees through  the  day  & boys  went  out  after  cattle  also  & 
Slater  hunting  up  Brady’s  mules  for  to  go  in  to  San  Felipe 
after  goods  & Murphy  fixing  harness  of  blacksmith’s  links 
& Tees  & Antony  hauling  wood  & American  arrived  with  108 
mules  on  the  other  side  the  river  also  & wants  to  cross  for 
75  dollars  also  & he  is  from  Sonora  also. 

June  13.  We  had  a fine  day  & I & Doctor  went  across 
the  river  up  to  Brady’s  & he  come  down  with  us  & I went  up 
& Brady  to  the  Fort  also  & saw  the  boys  also  & river  rising 
very  slowly  also  & Murphy  fixing  at  the  harness  & boat  hook 
also  & putting  up  the  plates  on  the  house  also  & no  express. 

June  14.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & fine  breeze 
from  the  southwest  & crossed  108  mules  for  Dr.  . . . party 
also  on  their  way  to  California  also  from  Sonora  & Dock 
Hamon  crossed  & went  up  to  Brady’s  also  & got  back  & got 
tight  & went  down  to  the  Algodon  after  his  squaw  but  did 
not  get  her  & got  nearly  in  river  also  & Sergeant  Reed  was 
down  & reported  that  the  beef  was  condemned — had  a board 
of  survey — that  was  killed  yesterday.  I know  the  beef  was 
very  bad  indeed  & I sent  up  after  it  & there  was  only  . . . 
lbs.  left  of  it — they  made  a great  muss  about  it  & brought 
in  a beef  for  to  kill  tomorrow  also  & Slaton  left  in  the  evening 
with  Slaton’s  team  also  & the  express  was  ...  & Mr.  Hor- 
bork  arrived  on  foot — walked  from  the  Alamo  Mocho — their 
horses  & mules  broke  away  from  them  & had  to  cache  their 
mail  & foot  it  in  & Hueton  left  also  & Lieut.  Callong  was 
down  also  & took  some  mush  & milk  also  & Lenan  & Black- 
anth  & Thompson’s  train  left  in  the  morning  for  the  mines 
also  & river  rose  this  24  hours  4 inches  also — a large  raise. 
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June  15.  We  had  a warm  day  & express  arrived  in  the 
evening  & we  fixed  the  wheel  at  the  boat — put  in  new  spindles 
also  & put  it  back  also  & river  rose  3 inches  today  & Murphy 
helping  at  the  wheel  also  & Doctor  crossed  with  Brady — 2 
animals  also  & Ramon  had  all  the  caballada  together  also  all 
right  also  & Catlett  went  up  to  the  Fort  also. 

June  16.  We  had  a warm  day  & I went  down  with 
Horbork  to  look  at  his  cattle  also  & found  them  rather  bad 
also — poor  & very  little.  Crossed  & found  their  large  cattle 
also  & river  rose  2 inches  in  the  last  24  hours  also  & we  got 
back  in  the  evening  also. 

June  17.  We  had  a fine  day  & very  warm  day  & I was  up 
at  Fort  also  & Mr.  Horbork  also  & on  the  steamer  also  & 
river  is  on  a stand  also  & Murphy  working  at  the  harness  also 
&....&  Doctor  was  down  also  & I wrote  to  Jacobs  in  San 
Bernardino — sent  the  money — 149  dollars  & 18  dollars  to  . . . 
& 12  to  ....  & Mr.  Katz  inside  by  Sywoff  also. 

June  18.  We  had  a warm  day  & Catlett  was  up  at  Fort 
& Horbork  also  & Captain  Biles  crossed  also  & boys  brought 
in  2 beefes  for  to  kill  & Murphy  working  at  the  cabins  also. 

June  19.  We  had  a warm  day  & I & Mr.  Horbork  went 
upon  the  bottom  to  look  for  grass  & feed  also  & to  see  to 
water  come  in  the  bottom  also  & coming  in  fast  also  & Murphy 
working  at  the  chains  also  & I fixing  at  the  well  also  & ex- 
press left  also. 

June  20.  We  had  a warm  day  & Horbork  & Catlett 
went  on  the  other  side  river  to  look  at  a cane  patch  for  his 
cattle  & found  it  very  well  also  & he  went  down  to  get  his 
cattle  up  also  & Doctor  was  down  also  & crossed  some  Mexi- 
cans on  their  way  to  Sonora  also  & Murphy  got  through  with 
the  chains  & things  & I helped  the  Mexicans  to  get  the  pole 
(?)  straight  also. 

Sunday,  21.  We  had  a warm  day  & in  the  evening  had  a 

heavy  blow  from  the  N west  also  & rained  little  also 

& we  killed  in  the  morning  also  & got  up  a mule  for  Captain 
Burton  also  & river  is  on  rise  still  & Mack  Rovaly  crossed  for 
Tucson  also  going  to  get  pinole. 

June  22.  We  had  a fine  day  & I helped  with  the  roof 
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also  & Antony  went  out  with  Ramon  to  get  in  a beef  & Cap- 
tain Burton  & Captain  Jones  & . . . went  down  the  river  to  ex- 
plore for  New  river  where  it  come  in  also  in  the  afternoon 
& river  is  still  on  a rise  & Catlett  went  up  with  the  small  boat 
& got  some  lumber  for  the  house  & Murphy  making  hook  for 
the  harness. 

June  23.  We  had  a fine  day  till  in  the  evening  a blow 
from  the  N west — the  old  blows  last  very  late  this  year — 
never  saw  their  equal  since  been  here  & they  made  100  adobes 
more.  They  have  made  3000  & 400  dobes  in  all  for  the  house 
& cost  $96  the  house  & I helped  with  the  roof  & put  in  the 
troughs  for  the  house  & Hubly  making  the  window  frame, 
etc.,  & we  killed  for  the  Fort  also  & Antony  is  sick — & Murphy 
made  a branding  iron  also  & I helping  him  also  & Hoisted  was 
down  & those  Mexicans  are  going  to  go  along  up  the  river 
with  him  to  explore  the  Colorado  for  mines  & Antony  was  out 
in  the  bottom  with  Ramon  also. 

June  24.  We  had  a windy  day  & an  old  blow  from  the 
N.  W.  & I was  up  at  Fort  & try  to  find  out  about  the  beef  con- 
tract also  but  could  not  & the  boys  caught  a steer  for  beef 
also  Murphy  working  at  the  brand  also  & river  . . . inches  the 
last  24  hours  also  & Captain  Brady  come  down  to  stop  over 
night  also. 

June  25.  We  had  a fine  morning  but  in  the  afternoon 
the  old  blow  sprang  up  from  the  N.  W.  again  & very  dusty 
& I was  up  at  Fort  & Horbock  & I put  in  my  papers  for  beef 
at  the  rate  15  cts  per  lb  & Horbock  at  16  cts  per  lb.  also  & 
I got  the  beef  contract  at  my  price  & I treated  to  i/>  dozen 
bottles  of  ale  also  & Suvero’s  father  arrived  with  Pancho  & 
with  woman  also  from  Sonora  & I got  a letter  from  Patro 
Mandus  also  & one  for  Suvero  also. 

June  26.  We  had  a fine  day  & commenced  crossing  Hor- 
bock’s  cattle  also  at  2 o’clock  & got  through  at  sundown  also 
— crossed  214  head  & 19  head  (for)  Americans  & 8 men  and 
had  a hell  of  a time  crossing  them  also  but  had  good  luck  & 
one  of  the  wheel  ropes  got  unhooked  when  crossing  & the 
boat  had  a great  swing  around  & one  spoke  in  the  wheel 
gave  way  also — broke  also  & commenced  fixing  up  the  beef 
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contract  ( ?)  also  & boys  brought  in  a steer  for  to  kill  tomor- 
row. 

June  27.  We  had  a fine  day  & I went  down  with  Mr. 
Horbock  with  his  cattle  to  show  the  beans  & feed  also  for  the 
cattle  also  & I agreed  to  take  his  animals  at  $600.  dollars 
also  & $44.  for  his  outfit  also  & receive  on  the  first  of  the 
month  also  & he  agreed  to  take  care  of  them  up  to  that  day 
. . . Indians  set  the  bushes  afire  also  below  us  2 miles  [from] 
us  & Slaton  was  across  to  Brady’s  also  & back  & I traded  with 
Slaton  for  Jones’  horse  for  a mule  also  & Catlett  moved  over 
in  the  house  also  & river  falling  fast  also  & one  of  Mr.  Hor- 
bock’s  animals  died  also  in  the  evening  & Mr.  Murphy  shod 
animals  & fixed  up  the  cart  also  & boys  went  out  for  to  get 
in  some  animals  for  officers  at  Fort  & Slaton  got  back  from 
San  Felipe  also  & no  goods.  The  wagon  & team  was  detach 
by  . . . Dock  Wallis  things  & had  bad  look. 

June  28.  (Sunday).  We  had  a fine  day  & boys  went  out 
after  cattle  & Slaton  & Antony  went  out  for  his  mules  also. 

June  29.  We  had  a fine  day  & we  killed  a beef  for  the 
Fort  & express  arrived  in  the  evening  & I got  a letter  from 
Uncle  Lewis  also  & one  from  Ben  Hartzhorn  also  & one  from 
old  Walsh  also  & Doctor  brought  back  the  mare  also  & river 
falling  fast  & 2 Americans  arrived  for  California. 

June  30.  We  had  a cloudy  day  & I was  up  at  Fort  & 
on  the  steamer  & I got  paid  off  for  the  commissary  also  & 
signed  the  beef  contract  also  2 papers  & took  up  the  bills 
also  & Captain  Tyler  was  down  & Thomsal  also  & Garnall 
(Colonel?)  was  down  to  the  Indian  feast  also  & got  back  & 
Captain  Burton  is  going  to  give  the  Indians  a great  feast  also 
of  cattle  & Engles  left  with  the  Government  team  with  Shea’s 
also  & Shea  is  going  in  town. 

July  1.  We  had  a fine  day  & I went  down  [to]  Mr. 
Horbock’s  & bought  his  cattle  at  $20.  dollars  per  head — 214 
head  & 6 horses  at  $40.  per  head  & 9 mules  at  $40.  dollars  per 
head.  Paid  him  $2,924.  & give  the  Company  note  for  $2,000 
payable  the  first  of  March,  1858.  They  all  say  I made  a good 
bargain  & he  left  for  San  Francisco  in  the  evening  & I hired 
him  4 mules  to  go  in  to  San  Diego  for  $25.  apiece.  He  paid 
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me  $100.  dollars  for  them  going  in  & in  the  morning  we  killed 
a beef  for  the  steamer  also  & Ramon  brought  in  the  4 mules 
& I sent  Catlett  out  to  see  the  Government  cattle  with  Heather 
but  did  not  find  them  trying  to  see  what  the  average  weight 
was  & I was  up  to  see  Tyler  & signed  the  beef  contract — 2 
papers — & got  $500.  from  Martin  on  account  of  Hooper  & Co. 
& Lieut.  Shea  left  for  the  States  & in  the  afternoon  2 Indians 
had  a fight  & they  cut  one  another  very  bad — dont  expect  to 
live — very  bad  & Mr.  Murphy  took  off  the  tires  of  the  2 
wagons  & fixing  up  the  wagons  also  & a blow  sprang  up  in 
the  evening  also — & dusty. 

July  2.  We  had  a fine  day  & steamer  went  down  in  the 
morning  also  & express  left  also  for  San  Diego  & we  branded 
the  horses  also  in  the  evening  & mules  of  mine — 8 head  mules 
branded — one  in  the  bottom  yet  & boys  went  down  to  the 
old  ferry  & pulled  out  a steer  out  the  mire  also — one  of  the 
new  steers  also  & Captain  Tyler  & Thompson  left  in  the  after- 
noon for  San  Francisco  & Jones  & Doctor  & . . . . 

[End  of  fragment] 


SPANISH  PLANS  FOR  AN  INLAND  CHAIN  OF 
MISSIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BEATTIE 

The  reasons  for  the  founding  of  the  first  missions  in  Alta 
California  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Chief  in  importance  was 
the  desire  of  the  fathers  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  Christian 
faith.  For  more  than  a century  and  a half  after  the  day  in 
1602  when  Vizcaino  anchored  in  Monterey  Bay,  missionaries 
had  been  seeking  permission  to  begin  work  in  California,  but 
in  vain.  The  Spanish  Government  had  other  uses  for  its 
revenues,  and  without  its  approval  and  backing,  missionaries 
could  accomplish  nothing. 

By  1767,  however,  menacing  movements  in  the  Pacific  by 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Russians,  aroused  sufficient 
fear  among  Spanish  officials  to  spur  them  to  action ; and  this 
fear  was  the  decisive  reason  for  the  sending  of  missionaries 
into  California.  The  chain  of  missions  and  presidios  along 
our  coast  was  the  result,  completing  the  long  Spanish  frontier 
line  which,  beginning  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  ran  across  Florida 
and  extended  westward  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  upward  through  California 
— a line  which  as  Dr.  H.  E.  Bolton  has  noted,  was  twice  as 
long  as  the  famous  Rhine-Danube  frontier  that  was  held 
by  Rome. 

The  development  of  missions  in  California  led  to  marked 
changes  in  the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  they  were 
started.  In  their  contacts  with  the  natives,  the  Fathers  at 
first  had  merely  local  problems  to  deal  with.  Indians  generally 
might  feel  hostile  toward  the  alien  race  that  was  occupying 
their  land,  but  the  missions  in  their  poverty  showed  little  to 
arouse  cupidity.  By  offering  food,  clothing  and  a general 
improvement  in  living  conditions,  they  usually  won  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indians  near  them,  and  the  savages  accepted  instruction 
in  religion  and  the  elements  of  civilization  without  objection. 
The  missionaries  launched  out  as  opportunity  permitted,  and 
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established  ranchos  to  accommodate  the  increasing  flocks  and 
herds,  which  in  turn  rendered  possible  the  support  of  an  ever 
growing  number  of  neophytes.  Unfortunately,  the  live  stock 
became  increasingly  tempting  to  unconverted  Indians,  some 
of  whom  came  from  great  distances  to  raid  mission  herds. 
Occasionally  a neophyte  became  restive  under  mission  disci- 
pline, and  ran  away,  seeking  refuge  among  the  wild  Indians 
of  the  valleys,  deserts  and  mountains  in  the  interior.  These 
runaways  were  naturally  the  independent,  unsubmissive  and 
lawless  characters.  They  had  become  accustomed  to  the  super- 
ior food  of  the  missions,  and  they  inevitably  imparted  their 
taste  for  mission  live  stock  to  the  wild  men  with  whom  they 
associated,  and  became  guides  and  leaders  in  forays  upon 
mission  flocks  and  herds.  Because  of  the  ease  with  which 
horses  could  be  driven  away,  horse  flesh  came  to  be  preferred 
as  food  to  the  flesh  of  other  mission  animals.  Horses  were 
not  stolen  for  their  transporting  capacities. 

The  runaway  Indians  soon  became  a serious  menace  to 
the  progress  of  the  missions  and  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  Government  of  California.  It  was  to  them  that  the  whole- 
sale stock  stealing  and  the  savage  attacks  on  ranchos  were 
laid.  The  pursuit  and  bringing  back  of  runaway  Indians  was 
therefore,  not  so  much  due  to  a desire  to  hold  them  in  subjec- 
tion, (as  has  been  charged  by  unfriendly  critics  of  the  mission 
system),  as  it  was  to  ward  off  the  evil  effects  of  their  allying 
themselves  with  unconverted  Indians  in  raids  upon  mission 
establishments. 

It  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  menace  of 
the  unchristianized  Indians  could  be  met  only  by  extending  the 
mission  system  inland.  The  Government  itself  was  aroused  to 
action  by  the  growing  lawlessness  of  runaways.  Governor 
Jose  Joaquin  Arrillaga,  who  reached  Monterey  in  1806,  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  inland  savages,  and  agreed  heartily  with  the 
ideas  the  missionaries  were  developing,  and  lent  his  aid  to 
their  projects.  The  interests  of  both  Church  and  State  were 
well  served  during  his  administration. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  little  was 
known  concerning  the  vast  interior  of  California — the  great 
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Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  the  valleys  adjacent 
to  the  mountains  farther  south.  Exploration  of  this  great 
region  had  been  discussed  at  the  missions  for  some  time,  and 
Father  Martin  of  Mission  San  Miguel,  had  led  the  way  by 
penetrating,  in  1804,  to  an  Indian  village  on  Tulare  Lake,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  he  estimated  there  were  4000  souls. 
Later  explorers  discovered  that  the  largest  village  of  this 
region  was  called  Telame,  and  the  missionaries  seem  to  have 
fixed  upon  it  as  an  ideal  site  for  a mission  in  the  Tulare 
country.  Until  after  1818,  Telame  held  first  place  in  plans 
for  advance  discussed  in  the  biennial  reports  of  the  mission 
authorities. 

Governor  Arrillaga  entered  promptly  upon  the  task  of 
exploring  the  interior  of  California  in  the  hope  of  subduing 
the  wild  tribes,  and  of  securing  new  subjects  for  Spain  by  the 
usual  Spanish  method  of  planting  missions  and  presidios. 
Numerous  were  the  expeditions  that  went  in  search  of  suitable 
sites.  Governor  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,  who  followed  Arrillaga 
in  1815,  pursued  Arrillaga’s  policy.  Repeated  scouting  trips 
were  made.  The  last  of  these  trips  under  the  Spanish  regime 
was  made  in  1821,  by  Comisario-Prefecto  Mariano  Payeras, 
and  Fr.  Jose  Sanchez.  Their  itinerary  will  be  referred  to 
later. 

In  1810,  the  Mexican  revolt  against  Spain  began,  and  by 
1813-14,  its  paralyzing  effect  upon  California  missions  was 
being  felt  to  the  full.  Aid  to  the  missions  was  being  withheld 
and,  in  addition,  the  burden  of  supporting  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  California  was  being  imposed  upon  them.  Never- 
theless, Fr.  Jose  Senan,  Presidente  of  the  California  missions 
called  attention  to  the  opportunity  still  open  both  to  Church 
and  to  State,  if  a mission  could  be  established  in  the  Tulare 
Valley.  Fr.  Senan  says: 

“Although  the  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  scarcity  of  public  funds  discourage  talk  of  new 
foundations,  and  even  seem  to  close  the  door  to  them 
for  the  present,  nevertheless,  in  order  that  the  Sup- 
erior Government  may  make  suitable  arrangements  in 
future,  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  direction  of  Mission 
San  Miguel  there  exists  a bounteous  harvest  of  four 
thousand  souls  that  can  be  gathered  within  the  pale  of 
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the  Holy  Church  and  brought  to  a recognition  of  our 
sovereignty  by  founding  a mission  in  the  neighboring 
Tulare  Valley.  The  poor  natives  of  that  region  are 
very  deserving  of  this  favor,  for  when  the  gentiles 
in  some  other  directions  showed  themselves  scornful 
and  disposed  to  run  away,  through  love  of  idleness 
and  fondness  for  their  mountains  and  seashores, 
those  in  the  region  mentioned  displayed  an  excellent 
disposition.  They  truly  desire  the  establishment  of  a 
mission,  and  the  place  called  Telame  offers  favorable 
conditions  for  its  founding.”1 

In  1815,  the  zealous,  courageous  and  efficient  Fr.  Mariano 
Payeras  was  chosen  Presidente  of  the  missions  in  California, 
and  from  then  until  his  death  in  1823,  first  as  Presidente,  and 
later  as  Comisario-Prefecto,  he  was  the  leading  mission  official 
here. 

In  his  report  for  1815-1816,  Fr.  Payeras  pleads  for  a 
mission  in  the  Tulare  Valley  because  of  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  great  population  there  of  tractable  natives.  He  strives 
skillfully  to  enlist  government  support  by  reciting  the  menaces 
to  the  State  through  stock  stealing,  and  appeals  to  the  pride 
of  the  Spanish  King  by  showing  how  the  missionaries  could 
attract  to  his  banner  many  new  and  loyal  subjects.  He  writes : 
“Some  of  the  missions  in  the  north  have  suffered 
from  incursions  and  stock  stealings  of  the  pagan 
Indians  of  the  frontier  in  conjunction  with  fugitive 
neophytes  from  the  missions  of  their  respective  reg- 
ions, and  although  these  evils  seem  to  have  dimin- 
ished, through  the  continued  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province  and  the  efforts  of  the  Padres,  it 
nevertheless  seems  an  opportune  time  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a mission  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tulares  which 
is  to  the  northeast  of  these  missions  from  San  Fer- 
nando to  San  Jose.  With  this  measure  taken,  ‘the 
bird  is  attacked  in  its  nest’,  conquest  will  be  advanced 
for  Heaven,  and  lands  and  subjects  secured  for  the 
State. 

The  place  called  Telame,  which  is  in  the  Tulare 
Valley  and  which  is  distant  forty-five  to  fifty  leagues 
from  Mission  San  Miguel,  has  been  noted  and  ex- 
amined in  particular,  with  a view  to  founding  a mis- 


1.  Santa  Barbara  Archives,  (hereafter  indicated  by  S.  B.  A.).  Vol.  XII. 
pp.  95-96.  All  quotations  in  this  paper  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Archives, 
except  as  noted,  were  supplied  by  courtesy  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 
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sion  there.  The  pagans  who  live  in  its  vicinity  have 
been  estimated  at  4000  souls.  It  is  said  by  such  as 
have  seen  it  to  contain  abundant  water  and  land  for 
maintaining  a presidio  and  a mission. 

In  the  year  1815  the  natives  of  that  place, 
[Telame],  and  of  regions  adjoining,  experienced  an 
epidemic  which  cost  the  lives  of  many,  and  in  their 
last  anguish  those  unhappy  ones  sought  the  water  of 
baptism  and  the  bread  of  celestial  doctrine  along 
with  material  bread  given  daily  from  the  hands 
of  the  Padres.  Although  they  ask  eagerly  that  a 
mission  be  placed  there  we  can  only  say,  filled  with 
grief  at  seeing  them  die,  that  non  erat  qui  fran- 
geret  eis,  because  of  the  aforesaid  distance  [from 
us]  and  because  of  the  savage  and  warlike  tribes 
surrounding  them,  until  the  compassion  of  our 
Government  in  carrying  on  the  glorious  traditions 
of  Catholicism  shall  be  kind  enough  to  cast  a loving 
look  at  that  spacious  valley  which  within  a distance 
of  but  little  more  than  100  leagues  is  peopled  by  an 
enormous  number  of  Indians  who  will  remain  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Devil  and  enveloped  in  dense  clouds  of 
idolatry  until  a pious  Ferdinand  rescues  and  unbinds 
them  with  an  order,  ‘Establish  in  the  Tulare  a pre- 
sidio with  its  accompanying  missions.’  When  this 
good  time  comes,  God  will  call  his  own  and  will  justly 
condemn  whoever  does  not  wish  to  believe. 

And  returning  to  the  subject  of  Telame,  the  ad- 
ditional expenditure  which  will  be  necessary  for  the 
founding  of  a mission  there  will  not  be  great.  With 
a few  troops  beyond  those  that  are  now  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  with  the  timely  help  of  those  missions  which 
are  prompt  in  a sacrifice  so  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  the  King,  the  establishment  can  be  made. 

As  for  ourselves,  the  missionaries,  we  must  say  in 
reverence  for  the  truth  that,  in  compliance  with  our 
Apostolic  Principles,  the  completion  in  many  missions 
of  the  conquest  has  made  us  lift  our  eyes  to  the  uncon- 
verted souls  nearest  us,  and  on  seeing  in  the  Valley 
of  Tulare,  as  those  who  have  been  in  the  exploring 
expeditions  tell  us,  such  abundant  harvests  now  in 
the  last  stage  of  readiness  for  the  reaper,  we  all  say 
with  anxiety  to  our  good  Ferdinand,  ‘Your  Majesty, 
send  us  to  labor  in  this  new  vineyard’,  and  doubt 
not  that  in  confirmation  of  the  eternal  truths  we  will 
with  pleasure  shed  all  our  blood,  if  so  Divine  Provi- 
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dence  dispose,  in  order  that  there  may  arise  the  germ 
of  a new  seed  of  Christianity,  which  will  produce 
for  the  Church  a new  plant,  and  attract  to  the  banner 
of  Your  Majesty  an  abundance  of  most  loyal  sub- 
jects.”2 

In  his  report  as  Presidente  for  1817-1818,  Fr.  Payeras 
continues  his  argument  for  a chain  of  missions  and  presidios 
in  the  interior,  basing  his  plea  on  a fundamental  principle  of 
the  mission  system — that  missions  were  merely  temporary 
frontier  institutions,  designed  to  introduce  the  Faith;  and 
when  this  had  been  accomplished,  missionaries  should  move 
on  to  new  fields.  Only  the  backward  condition  of  the  Cali- 
fornia neophytes,  and  the  lack  of  secular  priests,  had  prolonged 
the  existence  of  the  older  missions  here.  We  find  him  saying : 

‘‘In  all  the  coast  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a gen- 
tile except  among  those  who  come  down  from  the 
great  valley  of  the  Tulares  or  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains that  lie  between  the  valley  and  the  coast  . . . 

The  Propagation  of  the  Faith  among  the  gentiles 
being  the  high  aim  of  the  missionary,  and  this  work 
having  ceased  by  reason  of  completion  in  the  coast 
range  of  missions,  all  missionaries  long  for  it.  In 
various  missions  baptizing  natives  northeast  of  them 
in  the  land  called  the  Tulares,  has  been  tried,  but 
always  with  a bad  result,  and  especially  so  in  the 
missions  of  the  North,  because  the  Tularenos  are 
fickle  to  the  limit — today  here  and  tomorrow  gone — 
not  on  foot,  for  they  move  only  on  horseback.  So  it 
is  that  with  such  guests,  no  live  stock  is  safe  in  all 
the  Valley  of  the  North;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
after  traveling  with  horses  on  the  run  through  all 
the  Valley  of  the  Tulare  and  the  mountains  that  sur- 
round it,  they  finally  kill  and  eat  the  animals.  The 
Government  has  not  been  negligent  in  pursuing  them, 
but  has  made  little  progress,  since  immense  lakes 
completely  surrounded  by  green  tules  give  them 
shelter,  food,  and  secure  hiding  place. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Padres  and  the  best  informed 
officials  consider  it  necessary  to  form  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Tulares  another  chain  of  missions  and  presidios ; 
and  while  the  Royal  Treasury  would  supply  the  funds 
for  these  expenditures  in  order  to  prevent  or  hinder 
the  dangers  mentioned,  it  seems'  opportune  to  estab- 
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lish  in  the  intervening  territory  some  dwelling  houses 
for  a Padre  and  some  soldiers  or  settlers,  which  in 
the  meantime  the  old  missions  could  support. 

If  these  ideas  are  not  approved  and  if  there  be 
not  made  some  adequate  provision  for  correcting  and 
holding  within  bounds  the  runaway  Christians  before 
they  become  incorporated  with  the  immense  gentile 
population  of  said  Tulares,  there  will  arise  a situa- 
tion threatening  the  existence  of  the  Province,  and 
transforming  into  a new  Apacheria  a country  which 
until  recently  has  been  the  center  of  tranquility.”3 
Father  Payeras  develops  the  same  thought  in  his  report 
as  Comisario-Prefecto  in  1820,  when  he  says : 

“This  portion  of  the  sons  of  Our  Father  San 
Francisco,  . . . seeing  now  completed  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  in  their  present  field,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject that  held  them  here  with  joy,  desire  with  eager- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
old,  broken  or  wearied,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the 
rest  provided  for  religious  workers,  they  are  eager, 

I repeat,  to  pass  to  other  lands  and  spend  their  last 
days  in  the  same,  in  order  to  maintain,  at  the  cost  of 
their  blood  if  necessary,  the  name  and  deeds  of  mis- 
sionaries of  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Nothing  was  left  unsaid  in  the  report  referred 
to,  nor  could  I now  add  to  it  anything  of  consequence. 

I will  only  repeat  that  at  the  first  intimation  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Superior  Government  that  it  approves 
and  adopts  the  plan  already  proposed  of  further  con- 
quests in  the  nearby  Tulares,  as  indicated,  we  will 
be  seen,  with  the  approval,  advice  and  help  of  the 
present  Governor  of  the  Province,  making  a most 
exact  and  complete  examination,  in  order  to  observe 
and  indicate  the  places  for  the  new  missionary  opera- 
tions, and  with  the  favor  of  Heaven  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Superior  Government,  so  Catholic 
and  pious,  these  old  missions  contributing  some  ar- 
ticles, will  found,  in  short,  many  others,  in  order  to 
convert  in  the  shortest  time  possible  to  the  fold  of 
the  Church  many  souls,  and  to  the  Empire  of  Spain 
many  subjects.  Such  is  the  common  desire  of  these, 
my  fellow  missionaries,  which  God  grant  may  be  at- 
tained for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their 
souls.”4 


3.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  303-306. 

4.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  HI.  pp.  144-145. 
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One  of  the  serious  difficulties  that  confronted  religious 
and  civil  authorities  in  California  after  1810,  when  the  revo- 
lution against  Spain  began,  was  that  of  replacing  missionaries 
who  died  or  who  retired  when  their  term  of  service  expired. 
By  1820,  six  of  the  California  missions  had  only  one  mission- 
ary each  instead  of  the  customary  two.  There  was  a scarcity 
of  missionaries  in  both  Spain  and  Mexico.  Traveling  expenses 
were  no  longer  provided  by  the  viceroy,  and  there  was  difficulty 
in  securing  a ship  in  which  missionaries  to  California  might 
be  transported. 

Governor  Sola,  as  well  as  mission  officials,  urged  the  need 
of  more  mission  helpers  so  strenuously  that  the  College  of 
San  Fernando,  finding  itself  unable  to  meet  the  demands,  ceded 
the  nine  southern  missions  of  Alta  California  to  another  mis- 
sionary college  at  Orizaba,  Mexico,  and  seven  workers  from 
Orizaba  were  at  once  assigned  to  the  California  field.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  arrangements  made 
by  the  government,  the  date  of  their  departure  was  delayed, 
and  eventually  they  decided  not  to  enter  California  at  all.  No 
old  missions  were  ceded  by  the  College  of  San  Fernando  until 
1833,  when  eight  northern  missions  were  occupied  by  friars 
from  the  College  of  Zacatecas. 

The  Fathers  in  California  were  disappointed  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  action  of  their  College  in  surrendering  nine  Cali- 
fornia missions  without  consulting  them  as  to  which  ones 
should  be  given.  Father  Payeras,  who  was  then  Comisario- 
Prefecto,  visited  all  the  missions  in  order  to  consult  with  the 
Fathers.  The  Fr.  Guardian  of  San  Fernando  College  in  Mex- 
ico, decided  later  that,  owing  to  the  feelings  of  these  mission- 
aries, they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  declare  which  of  the 
California  establishments  should  be  surrendered.  Thereupon, 
Fr.  Payeras,  on  June  2,  1820,  drew  up  a memorial  wherein 
he  argued  that  the  southern  missions  in  Alta  California  should 
be  retained,  and  nine  in  the  North,  that  is,  those  north  of 
Mission  San  Miguel,  should  be  ceded  to  the  friars  of  Orizaba. 
This  Memorial  was  sent  to  the  missionaries  and  each  was 
urged  to  append  his  own  opinion  and  sign  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  offered  by  Fr.  Payeras  for  transferring 
the  northern  missions  was  that  most  of  the  Fathers  then  in 
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service  were  aged  and  infirm,  could  not  endure  the  climate  of 
the  North  so  well  as  could  younger  men,  and  they  would  not 
have  the  strength  necessary  for  meeting  difficulties  attending 
expansion  into  the  interior. 

Probably  a more  decisive  reason  was  the  fact  that  before 
writing  the  Memorial,  Father  Payeras  had  consulted  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  had  become  convinced  that  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  the  establishment  by  the  Government 
of  a presidio  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  Memorial  convinces  us  that  by  1820  Fr.  Payeras’  in- 
terest had  become  concentrated  on  developments  farther  south 
where  Indian  hostility  was  less  menacing.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Memorial  throw  light  on  his  plans  and  on  the 
progress  that  was  being  made.  Santa  Isabel,  Pala,  and  the 
new  establishment  at  San  Bernardino  come  into  the  line  of 
vision.  The  information  had  been  acquired  during  a tour  of 
inspection  Father  Payeras  had  made  as  Comisario-Prefecto, 
shortly  before.  I quote: 

“When  we  consider  founding  missions  between 
the  esteros  of  the  aforesaid  Port  of  Our  Father  San 
Francisco  and  the  frontier  of  Santa  Barbara,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tulares  already  mentioned,  and  to 
the  foot  of  the  Sierras  that  bound  them,  wherever 
there  are  suitable  locations,  we  are  confronted  im- 
mediately by  the  disadvantage  of  immense  handicaps, 
such  as  lack  of  communications  with  those  peoples, 
(many  of  them  warlike  and  audacious  savages),  and 
by  the  great  distance  from  this  coast  chain  of  mis- 
sions, which  is  the  only  hope  for  the  support  of  the 
proposed  new  missions  and  their  only  source  of  help 
in  case  of  any  trouble.  Under  these  circumstances, 
in  order  to  found  missions  securely,  a presidio,  well 
supplied  with  munitions,  and  a large  garrison  of  se- 
lected men  would  be  needed.  To  propose  this  at  the 
present  time,  with  no  further  object  than  to  found 
missions,  seems  to  me  time  wasted. 

However,  one  thing  more  attainable,  more  easy 
to  accomplish  and  less  costly,  seems  to  me  that  which 
I now  propose. 

Between  the  Missions  of  San  Buenaventura  and 
San  Fernando,  in  about  34i/2  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, to  the  north  of  the  first  mission,  and  at  a dis- 
tance of  20  or  25  leagues,  is  found  the  ‘Cajon  of  the 
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Dead,’*  so  called  because  in  it  the  gentiles  treach- 
erously killed  two  soldiers.  This  place  gives  promise 
for  a good  mission,  with  all  the  things  necessary — 
people,  water,  timber,  and  some  pasture  land  with 
much  land  suitable  for  ranchos.  Its  communications 
with  this  chain  of  missions  is  easy,  for  there  is  al- 
ready a trail  for  pack  animals,  although  there  are 
hills  between  [the  present  missions  and  the  proposed 
new  ones]. 

At  a distance  of  16  to  18  leagues  from  this  place, 
with  a plain  road  through  all  the  valley  to  the  south- 
east, is  found  the  place  which  we  call  Tejon.f  It  lies 
distant  from  San  Fernando  Mission  28  leagues,  over 
a good  road.  This  place  is  much  more  suitable  than 
the  other  place  of  the  Cajon.  There  is  no  advantage 
that  it  does  not  possess.  It  has  a good  climate,  and 
both  places  promise,  in  addition  to  the  large  spiritual 
harvest,  an  abundance  of  vineyards,  hemp  and  cotton 
fields,  and  different  fruits. 

I claim  that  these  foundations  would  be  easy  to 
establish,  because  the  missions  parallel  to  them  in  the 
coast  chain  and  the  regions  around  them  are  well 
supplied,  and  can  render  aid.  Although  located  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range,  their  crops  can 
be  brought  to  the  ports  in  a few  days.  The  military 
company  of  Santa  Barbara  furnished  the  guard  for 
the  old  missions  near  it,  and  with  some  increase  in 
the  garrison  I judge  that  the  new  missions  can  be 
founded  [and  guarded],  and  more  advantageously  if 
between  the  two  is  established  a pueblo  of  white 
people.  According  to  what  I have  been  told  the  lo- 
cations are  ample  for  all  this. 

Since,  as  I said,  it  seems  easy  to  found  missions 
at  these  two  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Santa 
Barbara,  it  will  be  still  easier,  beyond  dispute,  in  the 
case  of  the  three  missions  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Presidio  of  San  Diego. 

Speaking  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Reverend 
Fathers  of  the  three  missions  under  the  Presidio  of 
San  Diego  I said  [in  my  report  to  the  College]  that 
San  Gabriel  had  established  a Rancho  twenty  leagues 
to  the  east  with  the  name  of  San  Bernardino;  that 
the  location  is  suitable  for  a mission,  and  that  in  it, 
according  to  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  the  said  Mis- 


• Castaic.  near  southern  end  of  the  modern  Ridge  Route  road, 
t Tejon  Rancho  in  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
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sion  are  to  be  found  all  the  elements  for  a good  es- 
tablishment.5 6 

The  Memorial  of  Father  Payeras,  as  we  have  noted,  was 
issued  on  June  2.  One  week  later,  June  9,  1820,  Fathers  Zal- 
videa  and  Nuez  of  Mission  San  Gabriel,  responded  to  Fr. 
Payeras  with  the  following  information: 

“In  confirmation  of  what  our  Father  Comisario 
intimated  as  to  the  rancho  of  this  Mission,  which  is 
called  San  Bernardino,  we  have  to  say  that  with  a 
simple  invitation,  which  was  extended  to  the  pagans 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  to  come  and  help  in  the  plant- 
ing which  was  being  done  at  said  rancho  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasing,  attracting  and  winning  the  affection 
of  the  pagans  for  Christianity,  in  less  than  one  month 
about  one  thousand  souls  have  come  together.  They 
are  helping  to  plant,  and  they  perform  other  labors 
useful  for  their  maintenance  and  subsistence.”6 

Quoting  again  from  the  Memorial,  we  find  Fr.  Payeras 
saying : 

“The  same  I say  of  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey. 
Between  Pala  and  Temecula,  about  8 or  9 leagues 
from  the  Mission,  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  it, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  it  has  the  Rancho  of 
San  Antonio  de  Pala  with  1300  neophytes,  whose 
Christian  docility  and  joyful  aspect  gladden  and  en- 
courage the  heart. 

What  I said  of  these  two  places,  I say  of  Santa 
Ysabel,  seventeen  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Mis- 
sion San  Diego.7 

5.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  177-179. 

6.  S.  B.  A.,  Quoted  in  Engelhardt,  San  Gabriel,  p.  112. 

7.  On  February  2,  1818,  the  Comisario-Prefecto,  Fr.  Vicente  de  S'arrfa, 
after  inspecting  the  missions  reported  the  results  of  his  observations  to  Fr. 
Paygras.  In  speaking  of  the  missions  of  the  south,  and  their  exceptional 
development  he  said: 

“In  regard  to  S'an  Diego  I have  to  say  that  in  the  place  now  called  Santa 
Vsahgl,  toward  the  mountains,  there  have  already  been  counted  a large  number 
of  baptized  Indians,  perhaps  reaching  two  hundred,  with  a constant  increase. 
A white  man  resides  there,  thus  providing  a shelter  for  the  Padres  who  come 
every  fifteen  days.  More  than  a year  ago,  these  Padres  requested  that  they 
be  allowed  to  erect  a chapel  there.  I did  not  decide  the  matter  off  hand, 
because  obstacles  were  visible;  but  last  year,  seeing  their  earnest  spirit,  the 
number  of  their  people,  and  that  neither  all,  nor  even  many  of  them  could 
come  to  the  Mission,  I told  the  Padres  they  might  go  there  from  time  to  time, 
and  celebrate  the  Mass  with  a portable  altar,  even  though  their  action  should 
result  in  omission  of  the  Mass  on  a Holy  day  at  the  Presidio.  This  they  have 
done  at  other  times,  and  I understood,  with  some  fruit. 

I also  asked  permission  of  the  Governor  for  the  formal  erection  of  a 
chapel,  although  the  previous  year  I myself  advised,  when  the  Padres  requested 
it,  that  the  matter  should  rest  awhile.  The  Governor  displayed  some  opposition 
to  the  petition;  then  he  told  me  he  would  ask  for  information  on  the  subject 
from  the  Comandante  of  San  Diego.  This  was  the  situation  when  I left  for 
San  Francisco,  expecting  to  talk  with  him  about  it  on  my  arrival.  Then 
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In  these  three  mentioned  points,  [that  is,  Santa 
Ysabel,  Pala  and  San  Bernardino],  the  respective 
Fathers  have  informed  me  that  there  are  a large  num- 
ber of  tractable  natives,  who  on  account  of  their  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  missions,  and  their  un- 
willingness to  leave  their  dwelling  places,  desire  and 
request  a mission  on  their  own  lands.  Already  they 
have  in  these  places  a temporary  chapel  in  which 
to  pray,  storehouses,  planted  fields,  and  a house  for 
the  Padres.  What  then  is  lacking  ? What  will  be  the 
outcome?  I am  persuaded  that  with  the  same  ar- 
rangements that  I outlined  for  the  Presidio  of  Santa 
Barbara,  that  of  San  Diego  will  found  the  three  mis- 
sions, since  to  the  three  places  within  the  mountains 
a helping  hand  will  be  extended,  and  immediately, 
whenever  founded,  the  three  establishments  will  func- 
tion. It  seems  as  though  foundations  more  easy  to 
make,  and  more  useful  for  the  development  of  the 
Province  in  matters  spiritual  and  temporal,  cannot 
be  proposed. 

I repeat  that  the  mother  missions,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government  and  the  Mission  Superiors,  will 
stand  the  greater  part  of  the  cost,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  that  from  the  ‘Pious  Fund’  shall  be  appro- 
priated money  for  the  things  most  indispensible  for 
the  churches,  the  house  for  the  Padres,  implements 
of  tillage,  and  finally,  that  a sufficient  number  of 
Padres  arrive.”8 

The  interest  of  the  missionaries  in  opening  new  fields  in 
the  South  had  been  stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  adoption  in 
the  Spanish  Cortes  of  the  famous  Decree  of  Secularization 
of  1813.  This  decree  required  “that  all  new  Reductions  and 
Christian  settlements  in  the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  which  were  in  charge  of  missionaries  from  Re- 


followed the  period  of  the  insurrection,  [the  Bouchard  invasion]."  S.  B.  A., 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  113-114. 

The  Baptismal  Record  for  Mission  San  Diego  contains  the  following  entry 
written  by  Fr.  Martin: 

“On  September  20,  ISIS,  in  the  Rancho  Elcuinan,  [Indian  name  for  Santa 
Isabel],  where  a beginning  is  being  made  for  a new  foundation,  [mission], 
the  site  having  been  blessed  which  will  have  to  serve  for  a chapel  in  the 
future,  after  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  Mass,  I baptized  solemnly,  using 
water  which  I took  from  the  font  of  this  church  of  San  Diego,  and  administering 
also  the  holy  oils,  the  following  children  and  adults,  after  they  had  been 
instructed  as  well  as  possible  during  a period  of  fourteen  days."  Engelhardt, 
San  Diego,  p.  169. 

Commenting  on  the  above  Fr.  Engelhardt  says:  “Sunday,  September  20. 
1818,  may  therefore  be  celebrated  as  the  day  on  which  Fr.  Fernando  Martin 
founded  the  Santa  Isabel  chapel  and  asistencia.” 

8.  S.  B.  A..  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  179-180. 
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ligious  Orders,  and  which  have  been  converted  ten  years,  shall 
be  immediately  turned  over  to  the  respective  Ordinaries.” 
The  decree  also  provided  that  “the  missionaries  from  Religious 
Orders  must  immediately  surrender  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  estates  of  those  Indians  . . the  lands  to 
be  divided  and  reduced  to  individual  ownership,  . . ” It  was 
further  ordered  that  “The  missionaries  of  Religious  Orders, 
who  are  relieved  of  the  convert  pueblos  . . . shall  apply  them- 
selves to  extending  Religion  in  other  heathen  places  for  the 
benefit  of  their  inhabitants.” 

This  law  was  not  proclaimed  in  Mexico  until  1820.  The 
lack  of  secular  priests  probably  would  have  postponed  its  en- 
forcement in  California  indefinitely,  even  if  Spanish  sover- 
eignty had  continued.  Publication  of  the  decree  may  have  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  last  expedition  in  search  of  mis- 
sion sites.  As  we  have  said  earlier,  Fr.  Payeras,  accompanied 
by  Fr.  Jose  Sanchez,  had,  in  September,  1821,  inspected  recent 
missionary  advances  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Diego,  with  a view  to  locating  new  missions.  They 
went  from  San  Diego  through  Santa  Isabel,  Pala,  Temecula, 
San  Jacinto  and  San  Bernardino,  ending  their  tour  at  San 
Gabriel.  Father  Payeras  even  visited  the  region  later  known 
as  Warner’s  Ranch.  He  recommended  four  sites  for  mis- 
sions : Pala,  then  a well  developed  asistencia  of  Mission  San 

Luis  Rey,  where  he  reported  that  nothing  was  lacking  for  a 
mission  save  assignment  of  a missionary ; Santa  Isabel,  where 
he  found  450  Christian  Indians,  and  where  he  planted  and 
blessed  a Cross  in  front  of  the  chapel  door;  a site  between 
Santa  Isabel  and  Pala  which  he  named  Guadalupe;  and  San 
Bernardino,  where  two  years  before,  as  we  have  seen,  Mission 
San  Gabriel  had  established  a rancho  and  had  begun  work 
among  the  natives.  Father  Payeras  found  about  200  Indians 
at  San  Bernardino  who  had  been  baptized  in  Mission  San 
Gabriel,  and  who  expressed  a desire  to  have  a mission  in  the 
valley,  claiming  that  if  one  were  established,  many  more  In- 
dians would  join  them.  He  recommended  the  site  of  the 
present  City  of  San  Bernardino  as  suitable  for  such  a mission. 
He  reported  that  Mission  San  Gabriel  had  cattle  grazing  in 
the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  and  commented  on  the  old  houses 
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[at  Jumuba],  evidently  the  homes  of  the  herdsmen,  that  he 
found  a few  miles  west  of  the  rancho  headquarters. 

A report  issued  in  1822  in  connection  with  the  transfer 
of  California  from  Spain  to  Mexico  is  illuminating.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  Mexico  had  attained  her  independence.  General 
Iturbide  had  taken  possession  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
Viceroy  O’Donoju  had  resigned.  Dispatches  announcing  the 
change  in  government  reached  Monterey  in  March,  1822,  and 
a Council  called  by  Governor  Sola  decided  that  allegiance 
should  be  sworn  to  the  new  government.  This  ceremony  oc- 
curred April  11,  1822.  The  Supreme  Government  of  Mexico 
sent  Reverend  Augustin  Fernandez  de  Vicente  to  California 
as  a Commissioner,  and  he  called  at  once  for  a full  report  on 
location,  population,  lands,  products  and  live  stock  of  each 
mission.  As  Comisario-Prefecto,  Fr.  Payeras  furnished  this 
information  in  a special  report  for  1822.  It  is  our  best  source 
of  information  regarding  the  status  of  the  movement  for 
founding  interior  missions  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  period 
in  California.9 

The  report  on  Mission  San  Diego  contains  the  following : 
“To  the  east  of  the  Mission,  at  a distance  of 
nine  leagues,  is  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  at  a distance  of  seventeen  leagues,  is  an  estab- 
lishment founded  with  permission  of  both  author- 
ities, State  and  Church,  under  the  title  of  Santa 
Isabel,  and  comprising  a chapel,  a cemetery,  and  va- 
rious habitations  and  granaries.  At  this  establish- 
ment are  450  adults  and  children,  instructed  in  the 
Christian  Faith,  baptized,  domesticated  as  far  as 
possible,  and  trained  somewhat  in  agriculture  and 
other  suitable  crafts.  Within  a circumference  of  12 
leagues  in  every  direction  are  about  2000  gentiles, 
old  and  young,  but  quiet  and  peaceful — a fact  I my- 
self have  witnessed.  On  the  various  occasions  that 
I was  among  them,  I have  not  observed  the  least 
excitement.  Furthermore,  since  the  said  establish- 
ment was  placed  there,  no  hostile  incursions  have 
been  experienced  . . . From  Santa  Monica,  or  El 
Cajon,  to  the  new  foundation  of  Santa  Isabel  is  a 
distance  of  nine  leagues.  In  this  territory,  wheat, 
barley,  corn  and  beans  are  planted,  the  greater  part 


9.  S.  B.  A..  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  227  et  seq. 
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depending  on  the  rains,  and  the  rest  on  irrigation.” 

The  report  on  San  Luis  Rey  said: 

“The  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  . . . has  to  the 
east,  distant  eight  leagues,  the  sierra  with  some 
pagan  Indians.  Of  the  rest  of  the  Indians  which  the 
Mission  has  in  that  region,  about  1300  souls  are  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  They  are  privileged  to  have 
at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  a chapel  (by  permission  of 
the  Government),  and  to  arrange  it  like  a mission, 
the  title  of  which  is  San  Antonio  de  Pala.  The  Chris- 
tians there  are  well  instructed  in  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion. They  are  disposed  to  obey  without  repug- 
nance what  the  government  may  find  expedient  to 
command.” 

The  report  on  Mission  San  Gabriel  said : 

“In  the  year  1819,  at  the  request  of  the  unchris- 
tianized Indians  of  the  place  they  call  Guachama  and 
which  we  call  San  Bernardino,  we  began  the  intro- 
duction of  cattle  raising  and  farming,  in  order  to 
induce  the  natives  to  become  Christians  . . . The 
project  has  been  worth  while,  for  it  has  succeeded 
quite  well.  If  the  natives  would  settle  down  in  this 
region  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned; 
for  them,  because  they  would  have  a fixed  abode,  and 
for  us,  because  it  would  give  us  a means  of  approach 
to  other  more  distant  tribes,  especially  if  we  should 
desire  later  to  establish  a route  to  the  Colorado.  The 
place  has  an  abundance  of  water.  Of  course  in  dry 
years  the  supply  diminishes,  but  there  is  enough  for 
irrigation  . . ” 

This  report  also  informs  us  that  Mission  San  Gabriel 
was  ministering  to  sixteen  tribes  of  Indians  to  the  north  and 
east  of  San  Bernardino,  some  of  them  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
distant.  Points,  therefore,  as  far  away  as  Victorville  and 
the  Coachella  Valley  lay  within  their  field  of  visitation. 

The  appreciation  of  private  property  as  a civilizing 
agency,  and  the  recognition  of  the  strategic  importance  of 
San  Bernardino  is  shown  in  the  part  of  the  report  which 
says : 

“These  nations  are  very  friendly  now.  It  is 
certain  that  some  ill  feeling  is  concealed  among  them, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — The  fact  that 
anyone  of  them  who  does  not  own  his  house  or  even 
his  domestic  animals  is  covetous  at  the  present  time, 
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proves  to  us  the  actual  state  of  affairs  to  be  thus 
among  the  sixteen  [Nations] — a state  of  affairs 
which  in  my  opinion  would  not  have  existed  if  a 
mission  had  been  established  in  San  Bernardino.” 

Fr.  Narciso  Duran,  who  began  service  in  1825  as  Presi- 
dente  of  the  California  missions,  shows  in  his  report  for 
1825-1826,  that  he  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  Fr.  Payeras’ 
ideas  and  plans  for  mission  expansion.  He  reiterated  what 
the  late  Comisario-Prefecto  had  stated — that  there  was  no 
further  work  to  do  along  the  coast  in  introducing  the  Faith; 
he  pointed  to  the  field  for  work  in  the  interior,  and  stressed 
the  retarding  effect  on  the  country  of  neophytes  mingling 
with  pagan  Indians;  he  urged  the  formation  of  a new  chain 
of  missions  and  presidios  in  the  interior.  He  also  sounded  a 
new  note  in  California  mission  writings  when  he  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  of  colonization  and  the  development  of  com- 
merce. The  restrictive  policies  in  these  matters  that  had 
prevailed  during  the  Spanish  regime  were  undergoing  a 
change.  He  says: 

“In  the  228  leagues  through  which  the  missions 
extend,  there  does  not  remain  one  unconverted  In- 
dian on  the  western  coast,  but  to  the  east,  at  a greater 
or  less  distance,  the  gentiles  are  innumerable.  These 
lead  irresponsible  lives,  not  even  obeying  their  own 
captains  except  in  time  of  war  . . . The  pagans  adjac- 
ent to  the  missions  have  considerable  contact  with 
some  of  them,  but  not  with  all,  because  most  of  the 
missions  are  distant  from  the  abodes  of  the  gentiles. 

This  state  of  affairs  calls  strongly  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
Territory. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Padre  Presidente,  [the 
writer],  offers  his  opinion  based  on  an  experience  of 
twenty  years. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  for  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  the  Territory  should  be  the  formation  of  a 
new  chain  of  missions  and  presidios  to  the  east  of  the 
present  chain,  in  order  that  the  neophytes  of  the 
first  chain  may  not  return  to  their  roving  and  savage 
life.  Whoever  knows  them  will  be  aware  of  their 
inclination  toward  this  kind  of  life,  from  which  it 
follows  that,  although  places  may  be  shown  them 
where  they  can  form  civilized  pueblos,  they  easily 
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yield  to  the  temptation  to  leave  them  and  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  constituted 
authorities.  Furthermore,  the  responsibilities  of 
social  life  for  several  generations,  perhaps,  will  be 
contrary  to  their  natural  character.  If  this  new 
chain  of  missions  and  presidios  is  established,  they 
will  see  themselves  obliged  to  make  a virtue  of  nec- 
essity. 

With  this  advantage  gained  of  not  losing  all  the 
labor  and  funds  already  expended,  another  one  of  no 
less  importance  will  follow — a rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  white  settlers.  Thus  there  would  be 
formed  numerous  pueblos  and  manufacturing  cities, 
and  in  course  of  time  this  Territory  would  become 
an  emporium  of  general  and  extensive  commerce. 

For  some  years  this  development  would  necessi- 
tate increased  expenditures  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury, but  afterwards  the  Territory  itself  would  be 
able  to  assume  them.  In  my  opinion  if  this  plan  be 
not  adopted,  this  land  will  continue  in  the  painful 
alternative  of  having  to  be  maintained  by  the  Su- 
preme Government  as  it  has  been  since  its  founda- 
tion— or  of  existing  in  misery  and  want,  as  it  has 
since  the  year  1810.”10 

In  1830,  the  President  of  Mexico  called  on  Fr.  Duran  for 
information  regarding  conditions  in  California,  asking  several 
practical  questions.  In  answer  to  the  query,  “What  could  be 
done  to  improve  the  natives  materially  and  induce  them  to 
become  private  owners  of  land  and  cultivate  the  same,”  Fr. 
Duran  wrote: 

“You  will  desire  to  know  whether  in  the  immense 
resources  of  the  government  there  be  not  some  way 
that  overcomes  these  difficulties.  With  very  much 
confidence  I say  that  there  is  such  a way,  which  in  a 
short  time  will  lead  to  prosperity  not  only  for  the 
neophytes,  but  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, as  I have  set  forth  in  the  biennial  report  for 
1826.  It  is  very  plain  and  simple.  Let  twenty  young 
men  and  exemplary  missionaries  come  here,  and  let 
the  troops  of  the  four  presidios  receive  their  pay. 
Then  let  a new  chain  of  missions  and  presidios  be 
established  to  the  east  of  the  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains. Then  let  the  neophytes  choose  between  joining 
the  new  missions,  and  receiving  their  share  of  the 


10.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  308-310. 
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present  mission  property  with  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
izenship  like  the  white  people,  and  forming  civilized 
towns  or  ranchos.  Finally  let  the  surplus  land  be 
divided  among  settlers  in  order  to  encourage  colon- 
ization. 

In  this  way  the  present  neophytes  or  prospec- 
tive citizens  would  be  prevented  from  relapsing  into 
savagery  and  paganism,  because  the  missions  to  the 
east  would  gather  in  the  rest  of  the  pagans,  and  the 
neophytes  would  be  constrained  either  to  lead  a civil- 
ized life  in  their  pueblos  or  be  returned  to  the  tute- 
lage of  the  new  chain  of  missions,  since  there  would 
be  no  room  for  a nomadic  life.”11 


Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  mission  authorities 
just  cited — efforts  supported  at  times  by  government  officials, 
no  new  missions  were  ever  founded  in  the  great  interior — 
the  Valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  or  in  the 
mountain  valleys  to  the  South.  Revolution  in  Mexico  and  the 
lukewarmness  of  the  new  government  toward  missions  and 
missionaries  thwarted  all  efforts.  Mission  San  Francisco 
Solano  was  established  in  1823  to  be  sure,  and  the  remark  made 
by  its  founder  when  criticized  for  irregularity  in  his  proced- 
ure, “I  came  here  to  convert  gentiles  and  to  establish  new 
missions”  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  been  inspired  by  the 
ideas  of  Fr.  Payeras ; but  the  mission  he  founded  is  properly 
included  in  the  coast  chain. 

There  is  left  for  consideration  little  more  than  the  final 
attempt  to  provide  for  a mission  at  San  Bernardino.  At  the 
end  of  1827,  Father  Sanchez  of  San  Gabriel  said  in  a report, 
“Rancho  of  San  Bernardino — The  house  is  of 
adobe.  It  consists  of  one  long  building.  It  has  an 
enramada  or  structure  of  boughs  which  serves  for  a 
chapel.  It  has  also  a building  with  compartments  for 
keeping  grain.  The  walls  of  this  structure  are  of 
adobe.”12 

This  was  written  of  the  rancho  headquarters  on  the  flats 
west  of  Redlands,  and  reveals  the  extent  of  the  building  opera- 
tions there  up  to  that  date.  Later,  an  extensive  and  impressive 
structure  was  begun  on  a hill  one  and  a half  miles  southeast  of 

11.  S.  B.  A.,  Quoted  in  Engelhardt,  Missions  and  Missionaries.  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  341-342. 

12.  California  Archives,  D.  S.  P.,  Missions,  quoted  in  EJngelhardt,  San 
Gabriel,  p.  143. 
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these  rancho  buildings.  Nothing  relating  to  the  erection  of 
this  later  building  has  been  found  in  contemporary  mission 
writings.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  until  after  the  station  was 
abandoned.  In  1837,  however,  we  find  a reference  to  it  that 
is  of  great  significance.  In  September  of  that  year  Fr.  Duran 
wrote  to  the  Fr.  Guardian  of  the  College  of  San  Fernando, 
saying : 

“If  the  Mexican  Republic  had  been  bred  in  peace 
. . . California  at  this  date  might  have  a new  chain 
of  missions  in  the  very  heart  of  paganism  with 
scarcely  any  expense  to  the  Government,  for  the  req- 
uisites to  found  them  could  have  been  obtained  from 
the  old  establishments.  With  this  project  in  view, 

San  Diego,  for  instance,  founded  the  rancho  of  Santa 
Isabel  in  the  interior;  San  Luis  Rey  established  San 
Jacinto  and  one  other  station  [San  Antonio  de  Pala] ; 

San  Gabriel  founded  the  beautiful  San  Bernardino 
asistencia,  which  has  lately  been  given  to  some  pri- 
vate individual  in  spite  of  my  protest  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  of  San  Gabriel,  and  whose 
entire  restitution  I demand  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Thus  all  the  missions  would  have  done  in  their 
respective  parallels  if  the  times  had  assisted  in  build- 
ing up  instead  of  tearing  down.”13 

This  statement,  of  the  highest  mission  official  in  Cali- 
fornia, shows  conclusively  that  the  establishment  at  San  Ber- 
nardino with  its  new  buildings  had  reached  the  rank  of  an 
asistencia,  and  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a mission  proper 
in  the  proposed  inland  chain. 

Further  information  regarding  the  station  at  San  Bern- 
ardino comes  from  civil  records. 

Francisco  Alvarado,  son  of -the  last  mayordomo  that 
represented  Mission  San  Gabriel  at  San  Bernardino,  testified 
in  a water  suit  in  1876  that  his  father  moved  to  San  Ber- 
nardino about  1826,  and  with  his  family  occupied  the  original 
adobe  house  on  the  flats;  that  a number  of  years  after,  a 
builder  named  Manuel  came  from  Mexico,  and  began  the  sec- 
ond house  of  adobe  on  the  hill;  that  before  completing  it  the 
Indian  war  began,  and  the  builder,  frightened,  left  the  country. 

Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo,  who  made  his  home  for  ten  years 
in  the  uncompleted  building  Alvarado  mentions,  said  to  Ban- 


13.  Quoted  in  Engelhardt,  Missions  and  Missionaries,  Vol.  IV,  p.  107. 
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croft’s  representative  when  dictating  his  statement  concerning 
the  mission  rancho  at  San  Bernardino: 

“This  rancho  was  almost  like  a mission.  On  it 
were  grown  large  and  various  crops,  and  in  the  years 
from  1830  to  1832  a very  large  house,  and  also  other 
buildings,  were  being  constructed  which  were  not 
completed  because  of  the  uprising  of  the  Indians  and 
the  resultant  difficulties  in  protecting  them  at  so 
great  a distance  from  the  mission.”14 
The  testimony  of  Alvarado  and  the  statement  by  Lugo  fix 
somewhere  about  1830  as  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  work 
upon  the  second  building — the  one  that  was  to  stand  on  what 
is  now  known  as  Barton  Hill.  Although  left  uncompleted  by 
the  builder  the  San  Gabriel  Fathers  had  employed,  the  walls 
were  up  and  the  roofs  were  on,  for  Alvarado  stated  that  in 
1842,  when  the  Lugos  secured  the  property,  the  roof  on  two 
sides  of  the  building  had  fallen,  but  that  the  remainder  was 
in  good  condition. 

The  Indian  trouble  that  Alvarado  mentions  occurred  in 
1834.  A military  report  to  Governor  Figueroa  dated  October 
29  of  that  year  states  that, 

“The  marauding  Indians  stole  the  ornaments  and 
sacred  vessels  from  the  chapel  that  Mission  San  Gab- 
riel had  at  San  Bernardino,  and  also  stole  the  grain 
set  aside  for  feeding  the  neophytes.”16 
Another  report  says  that  in  December,  in  a second  attack, 
fourteen  neophytes  were  killed  and  others  were  made  captives. 

That  the  new  building,  though  uncompleted,  was  being 
used  by  the  Mission  is  evident  from  a statement  by  Louis  F. 
Cram,  a trustworthy  American  pioneer  who  lived  in  the  struc- 
ture in  1854-1855. 

He  states  that  Indians  were  still  coming  to  the  chapel  to 
worship  while  he  was  there. 

The  magnitude  of  the  development  at  San  Bernardino  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  appraisers  appointed  by  Governor 
Alvarado  to  determine  the  value  of  the  mission  property  at 
the  time  the  Lugos  applied  for  a grant.  They  said: 

“Rev.  Father  Friar  Tomas  Estenaga  gave  us  a 
person  to  show  us  the  buildings  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  . . . and  in  it  there  were  shown  to  us 


14.  Vida  de  Un  Ranchero,  JY>s£  del  Carmen  Lugo,  Mss.,  Bancroft  Library. 
IB.  D.  a P.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  758-761. 
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by  the  person  sent,  on  a mesa,  some  walls  which  form 
fourteen  rooms  and  a back  corral,  one  tile  kiln,  and  a 
lime  kiln,  and  a ditch  for  irrigation,  [The  Zanja].” 

The  buildings  here  mentioned  were  those  that  Mission 
San  Gabriel  had  begun  on  the  hill.  The  inspection  of  these 
ruins  ended,  the  appraisers  say: 

“After  examining  these,  he  showed  us  lower 
down  than  the  first,  three  rooms  and  a grist  mill  in 
ruins.  We  observed  that  no  room  is  roofed  and  all 
are  somewhat  dilapidated.  This  is  everything  be- 
longing to  the  Mission  which  exists  there  . . . These 
buildings  being  abandoned  cannot  have  at  this  time 
the  value  they  would  otherwise  possess,  and  could 
only  be  repaired  by  the  expenditure  of  much  labor.”16 

The  stations,  Santa  Isabel,  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  and  San 
Bernardino  have  all  been  referred  to  as  ranchos  in  the  docu- 
ments I have  been  quoting.  Ranchos  of  the  missions  were 
numerous.  San  Gabriel  alone,  according  to  Duflot  de  Mofras, 
had  thirty-one  of  them.  They  usually  had  nothing  in  the  way 
of  improvements  beyond  corrals  to  enclose  the  live  stock  and 
brush  huts  or  jacals  in  which  the  Indian  herdsmen  lived ; but 
Santa  Isabel,  Pala,  and  San  Bernardino  were  very  different 
from  the  other  ranchos,  inasmuch  as  on  them  schools  for  in- 
struction in  religion  and  the  arts  of  civilization  were  main- 
tained. 

These  three  mission-stations  have  often  been  referred  to 
mistakenly  as  missions,  though  they  never  attained  higher 
status  than  that  of  asistencias.  For  example,  in  1841,  Manuel 
Jimeno,  Acting  Governor  of  California,  replied  to  an  applicant 
who  as  a private  individual  had  petitioned  for  a grant  of 
Yucaipa — a mission  rancho  adjoining  San  Bernardino — say- 
ing, 

“The  request  of  the  petitioner  has  not  been  ap- 
proved because  this  land  is  included  in  that  of  the 
Mission  San  Bernardino,  and  only  as  a colony  can  it 
be  occupied.”17 

Commenting  on  an  application  for  a grant  of  Santa 
Isabel,  Fr.  Vicente  Pascual  Oliva  in  May,  1839,  wrote  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  South, 

16.  Transcript  of  Proceedings  before  California  Land  Commission  in  re. 
San  Bernardino  Rancho,  Case  No.  316.  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  Expediente  in  re.  Application  for  Yucaipa,  U.  S.  Public  S'Urvey  Office, 
San  FYancisco,  California. 
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“The  place  Santa  Isabel  is  not  . . . vacant  land, 
as  the  solicitor  says  in  his  petition.  It  is  a mission 
with  a church,  a cemetery,  and  all  the  requisites  of 
a civilized  pueblo.  If  the  Padre  does  not  reside  there, 
it  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  lack  of  priests.  The 
natives  of  said  mission  have  their  fields  on  which 
they  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  corn,  beans,  horse- 
beans,  peas,  and  other  seeds  for  their  maintenance, 
besides  keeping  two  vineyards  and  their  horses. 
During  the  summer,  the  lands  will  be  occupied  by 
their  sheep.  In  a settlement  of  that  nature  no  private 
party  may  enter.  If  the  Government  should  cede 
this  land  to  the  solicitor,  whither  would  its  inhabi- 
tants, 580  souls,  be  banished?”18 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  diary  of  Fr.  Jose  Sanchez 
that  San  Antonio  de  Pala  would  have  been  made  a regular 
mission  in  1821,  if  a priest  had  been  available.  It  is  evident 
that  San  Bernardino  and  Santa  Isabel  were  also  in  the  way  of 
becoming  units  of  the  inner  chain,  and  their  progress  was 
halted  only  by  the  succession  of  events  that  stopped  all  mission 
activity  in  California. 


18.  S.  B.  A.,  quoted  in  Engelhardt,  San  Diego,  pp.  238-239. 
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BY  OX  TEAM  FROM  SALT  LAKE  TO 
LOS  ANGELES,  1850 


A Memoir  by  David  W.  Cheesman 

EDITED  BY  MARY  E.  FOY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  following  memoir  by  the  late  David  W.  Cheesman  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  overland  trip  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles 
made  in  1850  by  the  Dr.  Obed  Macy  family  and  other  families  in  a train 
of  ninety  wagons.  This  story  is  a distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  source  material  now  available  to  those  interested  in  the  identification 
of  trails  followed  by  those  who  came  early  into  Southern  California  via 
overland  routes. 

The  destination  of  the  Macy  family,  according  to  the  original  plan 
ivas  Sacramento  from  which  point  they  expected  to  go  into  the  mining 
regions  but  Dr.  Macy  found  the  prospects  in  Southern  California  so 
promising  that  he  decided  to  remain  while  Mr.  Cheesman  ivent  on  as 
recounted  in  the  memoir. 

Mr.  Cheesman  was  a son-in-law  of  the  Macys,  having  married  LJrania, 
their  eldest  daughter,  in  Indiana.  They  joined  the  immigrant  trains  at 
what  is  now  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  over- 
land from  that  point  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  written  by  Oscar  Macy,  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  Macy,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Pioneer 
Society  of  Los  Angeles  County.  A Memoir  by  Mr.  Cheesman  of  the  same 
portion  of  the  journey  has  disappeared. 

Mr.  Cheesman  was  born  in  Illinois,  grew  to  manhood  and  ivas  edu- 
cated in  that  state  and  in  Indiana.  He  studied  law  in  the  latter  state  and 
ivas  early  associated  politically  with  those  who  later  participated  in  found- 
ing the  present  Republican  party.  He  took  part  early  in  political  debate 
and  activity  and  in  California  allied  himself  with  those  who  supported 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  a member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Lincoln,  going  East  via  Panama  and  returning  to 
California  overland  and  as  first  Republican  National  Committeeman  for 
this  state,  took  a prominent  part  in  the  campaign.  He  again  went  East  via 
Panama  for  the  Inauguration  and  became  ivell  acquainted  with  the  Presi- 
dent, with  Seivard  and  all  the  prominent  Republicans  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Congress.  Later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Director  of  the  United 
States  mint  at  San  Francisco.  Some  years  later  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  Oregon  where,  as  in  California,  he  took  an  active  part  politically  not 
only  in  national  campaigns  but  in  all  local  and  state  elections. 

Only  two  of  his  children  are  now  living.  A son,  Frank,  has  been  for 
many  years  in  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  where  he  and  his  sons  have 
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been  identified  with  engineering  projects  and  railroad  building.  A daugh- 
ter Laura  Glidings  U liman  is  in  Seattle,  Washington,  with  her  family 

Mr.  Cheesman  was  an  honorable,  sincere,  intelligent  and  far-seeing 
man  of  the  type  whose  broadminded  and  progressive  principles  aided  in 
establishing  the  west  coast  states  on  a sure  basis  of  fundamental  American- 
ism. At  his  death  in  San  Francisco  he  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Mary  E.  Foy. 

NOTE:  This  memoir  seems  to  break  off  very  suddenly.  I think  Mr. 
Cheesman  wrote  this  and  one  on  the  trip  from  Indiana  to  Salt  Lake  City 
while  in  San  Francisco  just  previous  to  his  sudden  death — Nov.  24,  1884. 

I have  never  been  able  to  find  his  story  of  the  first  half  of  the  journey 
though  I once  saw  the  roll  of  manuscript  similar  to  the  one  in  which  was 
the  story  of  the  second  half  of  the  journey,  a copy  of  which  we  have  made 
most  carefully.  After  making  my  copy  1 went  over  the  entire  story  with 
Mr.  Frank  Cheesman  in  January,  1929  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  Cali- 
fornia for  his  health  after  forty-three  years  in  Guatemala.  M.  E.  F. 


Salt  Lake  and  Brigham  Young 

We  got  through  Emigrant  Canyon  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th  of  August  and  finding  a suitable  place  camped. 
All  were  very  tired  for  this  had  been  the  roughest  day's  trail 
since  we  left.  We  crossed  the  little  creek  running  through 
the  canyon  ninety-four  times.  The  banks  were  steep ; for  but 
little  or  no  work  had  been  done  on  the  road,  other  than  what 
the  emigrants  did  and  that  was  just  as  little  as  they  possibly 
could  do  to  pass  along. 

Salt  Lake  City  and  valley  lay  out  in  full  view  before  us, 
presenting  a most  beautiful  sight.  I concluded  1 would  take 
a walk  down  to  the  town  as  it  seemed  but  a couple  of  miles  or 
so  and  see  what  I could  learn.  I did  so,  arriving  at  the  town 
at  dusk.  I met  several  persons  who  seemed  quite  sociable 
and  answered  my  questions  with  civility.  Harvesting  was 
just  on  hand  and  loads  of  hay  and  grain  were  coming  into 
the  town  from  the  meadows  and  fields  south  of  the  city. 

The  town  was  laid  out  on  an  extended  plan  and  residences 
were  dotted  over  an  extent  of  two  miles  either  direction.  The 
streets  I observed  were  very  wide,  128  feet,  so  that  teams 
could  readily  turn  in  the  streets.  Hay  and  grain  were  stacked 
on  the  lots,  so  that  it  looked  like  a farming  country  com- 
pressed within  a small  space. 

About  9 o’clock  I started  to  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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canyon,  going  out  of  the  street  upon  which  I came  in,  but 
in  going  on  the  road  there  being  so  many  cross  roads  and 
roads  turning  off  that  I became  bewildered,  returned  to  the 
town,  and  started  out  again  and  as  before  taking  off  to  the 
left  I got  lost,  so  returned.  This  I did  once  more  making 
the  third  effort,  so  being  so  tired  I laid  down  on  the  ground 
and  slept  and  remained  ’till  daylight,  when  I saw  the  tent 
and  wagons  in  the  distance,  which  I soon  reached  much  to 
the  relief  of  all. 

This  day,  the  15th,  we  drove  down  to  the  town  and 
camped  near  a cotton-wood  and  spring  on  the  road  leading 
in  from  the  Red  Buttes  and  passing  by  Brigham  Young’s 
residence  and  on  past  the  Council  House  and  so  westerly 
through  the  city.  Young’s  residence  was  not  far  from  us 
on  towards  the  Council  House  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  This  was  I believe  in  the  9th  ward  and  No.  51  or  53. 

In  view  of  the  delicate  condition  of  my  wife  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  remain  here  ’till  after  that  event,  if  possible  to 
rent  or  get  a house  to  go  into.  I found  a small  adobe  house, 
or  rather  the  walls  were  up,  which  I bought  for  $20.00.  I 
fixed  up  so  we  were  sheltered  from  the  weather.  It  was 
quite  small,  about  9 feet  square.  I fixed  up  a temporary  bed 
and  fireplace  and  made  it  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Dr. 
Macy  and  family  rented  a small  house  so  that  they  were  also 
quite  comfortable. 

The  name  of  the  Bishop  of  this  ward  was  Little.  The 
city  was  divided  into  wards,  presided  over  by  Bishops  who 
exercised  a supervision  over  their  respective  wards  in  the 
settlement  of  difficulties  and  other  matters  coming  before  them. 

A return  of  the  first  of  those  who  had  gone  to  California 
to  mine  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  church  had  just 
taken  place.  Brigham  Young  and  quite  a number  of  leading 
men  went  down  the  valley  some  distance  and  met  them.  They 
returned  via  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  a part  of  the  way,  leaving 
Southern  California  via  the  Cajon  Pass,  crossing  the  Mojave, 
Rio  Virgin  Santa  Clara  over  the  divide  into  Salt  Lake  Basin 
on  to  the  city.  Among  these  men  was  a Mr.  Hudson  whose 
family  lived  in  this  ward.  He  was  kind  and  sociable  and 
gave  us  much  information  not  only  about  Salt  Lake  but  also 
about  the  camps  of  the  South  route.  In  fact  he  gave  me  a 
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memorandum  of  the  watering  places  and  our  camping  places 
on  that  route  which  was  the  only  guide  we  had,  and  this  was 
very  meager.  Hudson  told  me  to  go  across  the  Jordan  to  the 
West  about  20  miles  to  the  point  of  the  mountain  range,  across 
the  valley  where  the  winter  road  passed  around  the  mountain 
where  I would  find  a spring  of  fresh  water.  That  between 
that  point  and  the  lake  was  a fine  meadow  where  I could  cut  all 
the  hay  I might  find  sale  for  and  keep  our  cattle  on  good  feed. 

We  found  it  quite  difficult  to  keep  the  cattle  in  the  town, 
for  the  fencing  was  so  indifferent  that  they  were  likely  to  do 
damage  and  go  to  the  pound.  The  boys,  Willie  and  Obed, 
would  drive  them  out  towards  the  Red  Buttes  and  up  on  the 
hill  side  and  herd  them  through  the  day.  There  were  also 
boys  who  followed  herding  stock  but  to  pay  them  was  some- 
what expensive  and  it  was  equally  necessary  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  pound.  So  Oscar  and  I arranged  to  move  over 
with  the  stock  and  loose  cattle  to  the  point  indicated  which 
we  did  making  a camp  and  proceeded  to  cut  hay.  He  re- 
mained in  the  camp  while  I went  to  the  city  with  hay.  I drove 
two  yoke  of  cattle,  remaining  over  night  at  town,  making  a 
trip  in  two  days.  We  sold  the  hay  readily  for  $10.00  to  $12.00 
a ton.  This  we  continued  ’till  we  left  for  California.  Before 
we  did  this  I hauled  adobes  in  the  city  from  the  yard  where 
they  were  making  them  and  did  quite  well.  There  was  plenty 
of  money  and  a great  deal  of  all  kinds  of  work  to  do. 

There  were  a great  many  emigrants  for  California  stop- 
ping at  Salt  Lake  from  one  cause  or  another.  They  would 
usually  meet  at  the  Council  House  and  discuss  the  situation. 
It  was  here  that  we  met  Hiram  Mendenhall  and  son  from 
Randolph  County,  Indiana,  in  company  with  whom  we  went 
to  California. 

The  business  at  this  place  was  wonderful.  The  immense 
emigration  passing  through  Salt  Lake  en  route  to  California 
made  a demand  for  everything  the  Mormons  had  to  sell. 
Money  was  plenty,  prices  good  and  every  one  on  the  go.  So 
many  of  the  emigrants  had  used  up  the  supplies  they  started 
with.  This  place  was  the  only  chance  for  a refit.  The  Mor- 
mons were  out  of  very  many  necessary  articles.  Coffee,  tea, 
sugar  and  soap,  especially,  were  not  to  be  had  lor  any  pi  ice, 
but,  as  we  could  find  some  emigrants  with  a small  surplus, 
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in  passing  back  and  forth  across  Jordan  near  the  city,  I ob- 
tained from  emigrants  I met  camping  there,  soap.  Some  of 
the  boys  would  spare  me  a bar,  some  smaller  and  others  larger 
pieces  so  that  I picked  up  in  this  way  enough  to  do  us  through 
to  California. 

We  could  not  purchase  flour  in  any  quantity  until  the 
mills  had  ground  out  some  of  the  new  wheat.  The  design 
of  the  Mormons  seemed  to  be  to  keep  as  much  of  the  emi- 
gration as  possible  at  Salt  Lake  through  the  winter  and  hence 
refused  to  sell  any  large  quantity  of  flour  but  we  managed 
to  pick  up  in  one  way  or  another  what  we  required.  There 
were  teams  on  the  way  from  Independence,  Missouri,  with 
goods  and  these  were  soon  expected  and  they  arrived  before 
we  left,  and  the  greatest  excitement  ensued  when  the  stores 
opened.  Halliday  & Company,  Williams  and  other  merchants 
gave  notice  when  they  would  open.  So  that  when  the  time 
came,  people  arrived  from  all  the  settlements  so  that  the  city 
was  crowded  with  people. 

Files  of  people  stood  waiting,  taking  their  turns  as  at 
a post-office,  so  that  days  were  spent  in  making  their  pur- 
chases. I had  never  before  seen  such  crowding  to  obtain 
goods.  Ballard  & Clark,  with  whose  trains  we  had  traveled 
for  some  200  miles,  had  opened  stores  at  Salt  Lake.  They 
sold  their  goods  at  a fine  profit  and  finally  went  on  to  Cali- 
fornia soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  trains  of  merchandise. 

Brigham  Young  delivered  one  of  his  characteristic  ser- 
mons prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors.  It  was  only  through  the 
personal  friendship  of  Mr.  Clark  that  I was  enabled  to  obtain 
liquor  for  my  wife  in  her  sickness.  No  business  man  would 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Young. 

A gentleman  came  along,  who  proposed  to  remain  a few 
weeks  at  Salt  Lake  and  give  a series  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 
He  received  public  endorsement  of  the  Mormon  authorities 
who  encouraged  lectures  of  that  kind,  and  in  a short  time 
had  a large  class  organized  and  had  partially  gone  through 
With  a course  of  lectures  when  he  was  applied  to  for  a small 
contribution  to  the  “Emigrant  Aid  Fund,”  which  was  then 
being  increased,  with  a view  to  the  large  emigration  then  en 
loute  to  the  city.  He  declined  to  contribute  anything,  when 
Young  addressed  the  meeting  and  stated  the  fact  and  told 
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Urania  Many  Cheesnian,  wife  of  the  author,  as  she  appeared  in  later  life. 

the  Mormon  members  of  the  class  to  withdraw  and  give  him 
no  support,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  their  encourage- 
ment, to  let  him  slide  on  to  California  with  the  rest  of  the 
Devil’s  followers.  So  the  lecturer  set  out  for  California. 

I saw  the  arrival  of  the  first  threshing  machine  at  Salt 
Lake.  And  as  it  was  driven  towards  the  Council  House  and 
not  far  from  Young’s  house,  Brigham  stopped  the  man,  ex- 
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pressed  a desire  to  purchase  it,  offering  $10,000.  The  man 
declined,  stating  that  he  had  bought  it  for  his  own  use. 

When  the  goods  arrived  there  was  such  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  them  that  the  price  of  all  articles  was  simply  ex- 
orbitant. Young  referred  to  it  in  one  of  his  sermons,  stating 
that  it  was  his  desire  that  the  merchants  should  be  well  paid 
for  the  risk  they  ran  not  only  in  fording  the  streams  and 
danger  of  the  Indians,  and  the  long  time  on  the  route;  but 
they  had  marked  their  goods  at  too  high  a figure,  that  his 
duty  to  the  community  required  him  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  such  matters,  and  that  the  merchants  must  remark  their 
goods  at  a reasonable  per  cent  advance  over  cost  and  until 
they  did  so,  he  desired  no  Mormon  to  purchase  a dollars  worth 
of  goods  of  any  kind.  The  Gentiles  could  do  as  they  pleased 
for  over  them  he  had  no  control.  That  when  the  merchants 
had  complied  with  his  request  he  would  announce  it.  This 
brought  the  price  down  at  once.  He  allowed  the  sale  of  no 
liquors  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  a saloon  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  or  Deseret,  as  they  called  it.  I did  not  see  an  intox- 
icated man  whilst  I was  there  and  seldom  heard  any  profanity. 

The  policy  of  Young  was  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
artisans  in  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  of  home  use.  An 
Englishman,  who  was  skilled  in  the  manufacturing  of  pottery, 
Delft  ware,  etc.,  said  that  Young  urged  him  to  erect  a pot- 
tery, investing  whatever  means  he  might  have  and  if  he  ran 
short  of  funds,  he,  Young,  would  come  to  his  aid  with  requisite 
funds.  In  this  way  a grist  mill  was  erected  on  little  Cotton- 
wood, a few  miles  below  the  City.  Stone  was  being  hauled 
from  the  Red  Buttes  east  of  the  City,  a few  miles,  to  build  the 
temple.  A great  many  Mormons  who  had  teams  paid  their 
tithing  in  this  way. 

The  most  interesting  discourse  I heard  whilst  1 was  in 
the  city  was  made  by  Young  on  the  subject  of  Tithing.  Some 
dissatisfaction  had  been  manifested  by  the  Mormons  to  the 
effect  that  the  Church  instead  of  taking  a tenth  was  in  reality 
taking  a fifth.  Young  devoted  a Sunday’s  discourse  to  the 
subject,  explaining  and  defending  the  action  of  the  Church. 
Said  he,  “When  a man  joins  the  Mormon  Church,  for  instance 
Mr.  A.,  the  question  is  asked  how  much  money  or  property 
have  you,  Mr.  A?’’  “$10,000,  brother  Brigham.”  “Brother 
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A,  just  deposit  $1,000  of  that  sum  at  the  Tithing  Office,  that 
will  leave  you,  Brother  A,  $9,000  to  serve  the  Lord  with.” 
Brother  A,  for  instance,  goes  to  California  and  returns  after 
an  indefinite  time  and  calls.  “Why  Brother  A is  back  again.” 
“Yes,  Brother  B.”  Brother  Brigham  says,  “Well,  how  has  the 
Lord  prospered  you  Bro.  A?”  “Brother  Brigham,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $20,000.”  “Indeed,  well  Brother  A,  deposit  $2,000 
at  the  Tithing  Office  and  take  the  certificate  of  the  Clerk  and 
may  the  Lord  continue  so  to  help  you.”  I occasionally  ride 
out  and  in  passing  some  of  our  beautiful  and  flourishing  homes, 
light  off  and  go  in.  “Why,  Brother  B.,  I am  so  glad  to  meet 
you.  Come  go  with  me  and  see  how  the  Lord  has  prospered 
us.”  “Sister  C,  what  a fine  home  you  have.”  “Ah!  Bro.  B, 
come  with  me  and  see  the  nice  butter,  cheese  and  other  things 
we  have  in  the  pantry.”  I accompany  Sister  C,  gratified  to 
see  such  evidence  of  thrift  and  comfort.  “Why  Sister  C,  I 
do  not  see  any  such  nice  butter,  cheese,  at  the  tithing  office.” 
“Why  Brother  B,  you  don’t  tithe  the  butter  and  cheese  do 
you?”  “Yes,  dear  sister.”  “See  the  melons  there,  such  de- 
licious ones,  do  you  tithe  them  also,  Brother  B?”  “Sister  C, 
don’t  you  think  the  poor  man  at  work  on  the  temple  would 
like  a nice  melon  occasionally?  Ah,  yes,  Sister  C,  the  Lord 
has  need  of  all  these  things.  Of  everything  you  raise,  one- 
tenth  of  the  increase  belongs  to  the  Lord.  I see  some  brothers 
working  out  their  tithing  by  hauling  stone  for  the  temple, 
and  some  loads  hauled  by  two  horses,  which  I will  bet  any 
man  in  this  audience  $50,000  that  I can  wheel  in  a wheel- 
barrow through  any  street  in  this  city,  either  east  or  west, 
north  or  south.  This  cannot  be  allowed.  1 do  not  wish  to 
overload  your  teams,  but  you  must  haul  good  honest  loads ; for 
I am  determined  the  Lord  shall  not  be  cheated  whilst  1 am 
his  Vice-Regent  here,  one-tenth  of  your  capital,  one-tenth  of 
your  increase,  one-tenth  of  your  time,  if  a laborer.  If  you 
complain  of  this  then  I shall  take  one-fifth,  then  if  you  growl, 
one-half,  and  if  that  does  not  please  you,  then  the  whole  of  it ; 
for  it  all  belongs  to  the  Lord  with  you  all  thrown  in  for  good 
measurement.  You  ask  what  is  done  with  all?  I answer, 
look  at  your  prosperity,  the  immense  immigration  of  saints 
from  all  the  civilized  world,  brought  here  by  this  fruit,  and 
the  building  up  of  the  Church  of  Zion ; all  of  it  applied  to  the 
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Glory  of  the  Lord.”  This  address  was  delivered  in  an  easy, 
offhand,  colloquial  style,  with  excellent  effect.  No  complaint 
after  that. 

The  next  address  was  in  reference  to  the  very  large  emi- 
gration then  on  the  way  across  the  plains  to  Salt  Lake.  Word 
had  arrived  that  many  of  the  teams  had  perished  and  that 
women  and  children  were  afoot.  Some  pulling  hand  carts, 
all  enduring  a great  deal  of  suffering,  that  they  were  some 
200  miles  back.  Young  at  once  made  a requisition  which  he 
announced  from  the  platform  upon  the  Bishops  of  the  dif- 
ferent Wards  for  oxen  to  be  at  once  sent  out  for  relief.  He 
made  a requisition  on  a Ward,  of  which  Bishop  Crosby  was 
Bishop.  The  Bishop  at  once  arose  and  said : “Bro.  Brigham, 
that  takes  all  the  oxen  in  my  herd  for  there  are  none  in  the 
Ward  but  what  I own.”  “I  am  glad  of  it,  Brother  Crosby,  for 
I know  you  are  able  to  send  them,  and  I want  you  also  to 
send  a good  driver  along  with  them.  If  you  cannot  find  one, 
you  must  go,  for  I know  that  you  are  a good  driver.”  The 
Bishop  dropped  into  his  seat  as  though  he  had  been  shot. 
There  was  considerable  merriment  over  this  episode  and  the 
irreverent  gentiles  even  clapped  their  hands.  No  other  ob- 
jections were  made. 

The  Sunday  previous  to  the  emigrant’s  arriving  in  the 
City,  Brigham  addressed  the  saints  on  their  duty  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  arrival.  Said  he,  “As  they  drive  by  you, 
wending  the  way  wearily  to  their  camping  place  on  the  Jordan, 
covered  with  dust,  ragged,  foot-sore  and  sunburnt,  don’t  stand 
and  gape  at  them,  but  rush  out,  take  them  by  the  hand,  give 
them  a cordial  shake,  with  a welcome  ‘God  bless  you,  Brother 
and  Sister  to  the  City  of  the  Lord.’  If  they  ask  you  whose 
house  it  is,  don’t  say  ‘It  is  my  house,’  but  say  ‘It  is  our 
house.’  Some  of  you  go  with  them  and  assist  them  to  camp 
for  you  know  how  weary  they  must  be,  while  others  take 
sacks  of  vegetables  down  to  them  and  give  them  for  they  have 
had  none  for  months  in  their  long  and  weary  march.  When 
you  give  them  the  vegetables,  don’t  step  off  without  saying 
a word,  but  ask  them  to  come  up  and  help  themselves  to  all 
they  want;  for  we  are  all  one  in  the  Lord  and  thus  teach 
these  Gentiles  a lesson  in  brotherly  love  which  they  have 
never  learned  before.” 
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On  another  occasion  he  referred  to  a prophecy  he  had 
made  when  they  left  Nawvoo.  “Poor  and  persecuted,  that 
in  less  than  three  years,  they  would  be  'prosperous,  happy  and 
as  well  dressed  a people  as  could  be  found  in  the  world.  Now 
look  at  our  sisters — did  you  ever  see  any  prettier  or  better 
dressed  ladies  than  they  are  or  more  happy?  I now  invite 
you  to  attend  a ball  at  Brother  Snow’s  on  Thursday  evening 
next.  I want  the  young  people  to  attend  and  the  old  people 
also.  I expect  to  be  there  and  I want  to  see  you  all  there  so 
that  we  shall  have  a great  time.” 

I took  the  deed  or  bill  of  sale  of  the  lot  down  to  the  re- 
corder, a Mr.  Bullock,  an  Englishman,  who  when  he  saw  the 
grant,  asked  me  if  the  grantor  sold  me  the  land  or  only  the 
improvements.  I replied  “the  improvements  only.”  “That 
is  right  for  the  land,  you  know,  belongs  to  the  Lord.”  He 
mistook  me  for  a Mormon. 

The  Valley  and  City  of  Salt  Lake  looked  most  beautiful 
to  us.  We  had  seen  no  such  improvements  in  1,000  miles 
of  our  journey,  and  only  the  posts  at  Kearney  and  Laramie, 
distant  respectively  three  and  six  hundred  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  then  Rubideaux  Post,  700  miles  and  Fort  Bridger,  two 
houses,  1,800  miles  in  that  long  journey.  The  valley  of  Salt 
Lake  is  picturesque.  On  entering  the  valley  through  Emi- 
gration Canon,  the  city  lay  immediately  in  front,  but  a short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Canon.  The  Wasatch  range 
of  mountains  swing  around  to  the  north  in  a semi-circle. 
Where  abreast  of  the  city  the  mountains  turn  in  a northerly 
direction  while  south  they  incline  in  a direct  line  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  with  a short  cropping  in  a westerly  direction 
to  the  Jordan,  some  20  miles  below,  while  north  and  south 
are  a mountain  range  about  25  miles  from  base  of  the  Wasatch 
range  ending  at  the  south  end  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  and  di- 
viding Salt  Lake  from  Tuille  valley.  The  great  Salt  Lake  lay 
off  to  the  northwest  of  the  city  but  a few  miles  from  the  city 
and  in  full  view. 

In  the  Wasatch  Range  and  in  full  view  of  the  city  were 
two  very  high  mountain  peaks  known  as  the  Twin  Sisters. 
They  were  snowcapped  in  summer.  Out  of  this  range  of 
mountains  a number  of  beautiful  streams  issued  to  the  right 
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of  the  city.  To  the  northeast  came  City  Creek  and  City 
Canon,  a splendid  stream  of  cold,  pure  water,  leaping  and 
bounding  down  out  of  the  mountain,  shaded  all  the  way  with 
wild  underground  alder  and  other  small  timber.  This  creek 
supplied  the  city  with  water.  Young  forbade  the  cutting  of 
any  timber  of  the  margin  of  this  stream,  keeping  it  in  all 
its  wild  loveliness. 

The  water  by  ditches  coursing  along  the  streets  on  either 
side  through  the  city  supplied  it  with  the  best  water.  Almost 
at  any  point  in  the  city  a person  could  drop  on  his  knees  and 
enjoy  a drink  of  pure,  cool  water.  No  rubbish  or  filth  of  any 
kind  was  allowed  to  run  in  these  ditches. 

To  the  north  of  the  City  some  forty  miles  was  Captain 
Brown’s  settlement,  near  the  Webber  River.  The  River  Jor- 
dan coming  from  the  south  runs  north  into  the  great  Salt  Lake 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  some  two  miles.  Near  the  point 
of  the  mountain,  in  the  west  some  20  miles  distant  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  was  a primitive  salt  works  where  a good  quan- 
tity of  white  salt  was  manufactured.  Common  salt  for  ordi- 
nary use  was  obtained  at  the  lake  with  but  little  difficulty.  A 
person  would  wade  out  into  the  lake,  shovel  up  from  the 
bottom  sand  and  salt  into  the  basket  and  then  with  a few 
souses  up  and  down  in  the  water  the  sand  and  dirt  would 
wash  off  leaving  the  salt.  This  would  be  emptied  into  a 
wagon  and  so  a load  would  soon  be  had.  This  salt  while  good 
for  ordinary  purposes  would  not  save  meat. 

In  the  lake  was  an  island  used  by  Young  as  a pasturage 
for  the  church  stock,  all  of  which  had  the  church  brand  and 
was  turned  on  to  this  island. 

The  old  fort  occupied  by  the  Mormons,  the  first  year,  on 
their  arrival  was  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  City.  At 
this  time  John  D.  Lee  was  living  there  at  or  near  the  Fort. 
Another  road  leading  into  the  valley  known  as  Platt’s  Canon 
or  road  was  opened  for  travel  during  the  summer  of  1850.  It 
was  located  south  of  Emigration  Canon  and  was  opened  by 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  afterwards  killed  by  McLean  in  Arkansas. 
Pratt’s  death  doubtless  was  the  primal  cause  of  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre,  as  it  was  an  Arkansas  train  that  met  with 
that  terrible  fate. 

For  wood,  I took  the  team  and  drove  out  north  of  the 
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Dr.  Obed  Macy  and  his  wife.  Lucinda  Polk  Many,  from  a daguerreotype 
taken  shortly  before  they  left  Indiana  for  the  overland  trip  to  California.  The 
child  is  Mollie  Macy.  afterwards  Mrs.  Taliesin  Evans. 


city  to  Emigration  Canon,  followed  the  road  up  the  Canon 
some  miles  and  found  plenty  of  maple,  injured  by  tire  but 
most  excellent  wood.  1 put  on  a big  load,  fastened  the  living 
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timber  to  the  hind  axle,  which  by  dragging,  1 made  a most 
admirable  brake,  enabling  me  to  go  down  the  Canon  in  safety. 
It  was  a long  day’s  drive.  I reached  the  city  about  mid- 
night. As  I crossed  the  little  rivulet  from  the  warm  sulphur 
spring  near  the  city,  I stopped  and  took  a good  bath. 

We  had  gradually  secured  additional  supplies,  bought  an- 
other light  wagon,  made  all  the  inquiries  possible  as  to  the 
South  Route  to  California  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  enter 
California  by  the  Carson  Route.  At  a meeting  of  Gentiles 
held  at  the  Council  House,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  South 
Route  and  not  remain  in  the  city  until  spring. 

A Committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Brigham  and  ob- 
tain a copy  of  the  report  of  the  returning  Missionaries  who 
had  arrived  from  California  by  that  route  in  August  and  who, 
it  was  said  had  made  a detailed  report  of  the  route,  grass, 
water,  passes,  deserts,  and  such  information  as  would  be  of 
use  to  an  emigration  over  that  route.  Brigham  received  the 
Committee  kindly,  but  advised  them  not  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney so  late  in  the  season,  but  promised  a copy  of  the  report. 
We  all  decided  finally  to  go.  Under  one  pretext  or  another 
we  never  got  a copy. 

We  arranged  with  Barney  Ward,  an  old  mountaineer 
familiar  with  this  route  to  pilot  us  through  to  California, 
giving  him  $10.00  per  wagon.  There  were  90  wagons.  It 
was  thought  that  this  was  ample  compensation.  Just  as  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  departure,  a Mormon  by  the  name  of 
Campbell  was  murdered  by  an  Indian  (Snake)  up  at  Captain 
Brown’s  settlement  forty  miles  distant.  Word  was  brought  by 
a fleet  horseman  and  within  two  hours  a company  of  cavalry 
Mormons  with  our  pilot  Ward  as  interpreter  left  for  the 
scene  of  difficulty.  Ward  was  a reliable  man  in  such  an 
emergency  as  he  had  as  a wife  a Snake  Indian  Squaw  and  be- 
side had  lived  with  that  formidable  tribe  and  was  well  known 
to  them.  On  arriving  at  Brown’s  settlement  the  difficulty 
with  the  Indians  was  allayed  without  bloodshed.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  troops  Brigham  and  many  prominent  citizens  went 
out  to  meet  the  returning  troops.  Brigham  made  them  a 
speech  extolling  their  bravery  and  their  efficiency  remarking 
that  the  Mormons  would  make  the  best  troops  in  the  world 
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for  their  cause  was  just  and  that  they  need  have  no  fear  of 
death  as  their  salvation  was  sure. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  got  under  way,  deciding  not  to 
wait  Ward’s  return  but  to  go  on  without  him.  We  left  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  8th  day  of  October  for  a journey  of  900 
miles  through  an  uninhabited,  trackless  and  measureably  un- 
known country.  The  extreme  Mormon  settlements  to  the 
south  were  San  Pete,  150  miles,  but  supposed  to  be  to  the  left 
of  our  route,  and  Hobble  Creek,  90  miles  south  adjoining 
Salt  Lake  near  what  was  known  as  the  Big  Fields.  They  had 
outside  enclosures  and  then  subdivided  into  blocks  with  streets 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  city  so  that  on  increase  of 
the  city,  these  blocks  could  be  subdivided  and  would  correspond 
with  the  city  plot.  At  this  time  for  use  these  fields  were  set 
out  in  five-acre  lots  so  that  residents  of  the  city  could  have  a 
chance  to  raise  grain  or  herd  their  cows  and  horses  in  these 
large  enclosures.  This  was  an  admirable  arrangement. 

The  last  time  I saw  Brigham  I had  been  down  a few 
miles  south  of  the  city  and  was  returning  through  these  fields. 
He  came  driving  a span  of  horses  to  a carriage  with  three 
ladies  in  it.  I met  him  just  as  he  was  approaching  a large 
gate.  I opened  the  gate  for  him  for  which  he  thanked  me  and 
passed  on  through,  visiting  some  settlement  I supposed  on 
Cottonwood.  The  road  south  to  the  Cottonwood  and  all  settle- 
ments below  passed  through  these  fields. 

At  the  Annual  Election  of  Officers  of  the  Church,  Mor- 
mons came  in  from  all  the  settlements,  an  occasion  of  un- 
usual interest.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Bowery  as  it 
was  called,  a rude  structure  capable  of  seating  1,500  or  2,000 
persons  and  where  church  service  was  then  held. 

George  A.  Smith  was  re-elected  by  viva  voce  vote,  church 
historian.  He  placed  in  nomination  Brigham  Young  for  first 
President  and  did  so  in  the  following  words:  “I  nominate 

Brother  Young  as  President  of  the  Church  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  Vice-Regent  of  the  Lord  on  Earth,  and  everything  else 
that  a good  man  ought  to  be.”  The  vote  was  unanimous.  At 
all  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  after  the  service,  the  clerk  would 
arise,  and  read  off  the  Estray  list,  enquiring  for  some 
brother  or  sister  whose  address  was  not  known  or  any  other 
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information  of  general  interest  desired,  a sort  of  business 
meeting.  This  was  necessary  at  that  time,  for  mail  facilities 
were  confined  wholly  to  Salt  Lake  City,  possibly  to  one  other, 
“Provo”  (40  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake). 

It  was  believed  by  all  the  Gentiles  at  Salt  Lake,  that  the 
Mormons  were  aware  of  gold  and  silver  deposits,  in  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Church  to  con- 
ceal their  existence  and  to  discountenance  any  development  in 
that  direction.  It  was  reported  that  Young  had  said  that  he 
could  stand  in  his  door  and  see  richer  diggings  than  any  yet 
found  in  California.  It  was  also  reported  that  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  when  making  his  road  down  Cottonwood  into  Salt  Lake, 
found  gold,  one  piece  of  the  value  of  $5.00. 

The  arrival  of  a party  of  Mormons  from  California  with 
the  Tithings  belonging  to  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of 
Capt.  Hunt,  was  an  event  duly  appreciated  by  Brigham,  who, 
in  company  with  some  leading  men,  went  below  the  city  and 
met  them.  The  party  came  through  the  South  Route  from 
Los  Angeles  up  the  Spanish  trail  to  Santa  Fe  and  Fremont 
trail.  This  was  the  first  arrival  through  from  California  of 
Church  Treasure.  It  was  reported  and  believed  to  be  the 
fact,  that  they  brought  through  $700,000,  in  gold  dust.  The 
Mormons  coined  money  and  $5.00  and  $10.00  gold  pieces  of 
their  coinage  were  in  general  circulation.  There  was  no 
alloy  in  the  coin,  but  the  color  of  native  gold.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  coin  was  “Holiness  to  the  Lord.” 

We  arrived  at  Salt  Lake,  just  in  wheat  harvest.  1 was 
gratified,  and  much  surprised,  to  see  such  fine  wheat.  It 
must  certainly  have  yielded  as  high  as  35  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  There  we  saw  the  first  irrigation  we  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  fields  of  wheat  were  irrigated  and  so  with  all 
vegetables.  The  soil,  under  irrigation  was  very  productive. 
There  was  also  timber  in  the  valley,  but  in  the  Wasatch  Range 
of  mountains,  there  seemed  to  be  much  timber. 

In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  city  plot,  adobes  were 
made,  about  as  large  again  as  ordinary  brick.  They  were 
cast  in  molds  and  dried  in  yards  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
Building  was  going  on  in  all  directions  and  nearly  all  built 
of  adobes. 
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At  that  time  Young’s  policy  was  to  have  no  house  built 
directly  opposite  of  another  so  as  to  look  across  into  each 
others  house.  I saw  Young  frequently,  and  in  all  inter- 
course with  the  people,  he  was  extremely  affable  and  on  all 
occasions  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  deference  and  cor- 
diality. It  was  Brother  Brigham  and  Brother  Brigham  on  all 
sides,  when  on  the  street,  before  and  after  service. 

A carpenter,  a Mr.  Harrison,  a grandson  of  General 
Harrison,  was  offered  $50.00  a day  to  remain  and  take  charge 
of  workmen  on  some  of  their  public  buildings,  but  he  declined 
to  remain. 

Nine  Hundred  Miles  to  Los  Angeles 

I sold  my  little  adobe  house  to  a Mormon  emigrant  by 

the  name  of for  $40.00.  I think  our  lot  was  51  or 

53  in  Ward  11,  situated  in  the  street  running  east  and  west 
by  Young’s  house.  My  wife  was  not  recovered  sufficiently  to 
walk,  so  we  put  a bed  in  the  wagon  and  placed  her  in  it. 
The  babe  was  fretful  and  with  a gathered  breast  her  situa- 
tion was  painful  and  uncomfortable  indeed.  By  this  time 
we  had  all  become  quite  rested,  our  stock  improved  in  flesh 
and  with  another  wagon  and  additional  supplies,  we  renewed 
our  long  journey  with  considerable  courage,  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  apprehension 
arising  from  the  long  stretch  of  unknown  country,  over  which 
our  route  lay.  The  distance  through  to  Los  Angeles  was  sup- 
posed to  be  900  miles.  We  did  not  leave  the  city  in  a body, 
but  all  within  two  or  three  days.  There  were  90  wagons  in 
all.  The  design  was  to  be  within  reaching  distance  for  pro- 
tection and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  in  each  other’s  way  on 
the  road,  and  especially  at  camping  places,  but  to  travel  in 
detached  parties. 

Among  those  that  I now  remember  with  whom  we  were 
much  in  company  on  the  route,  were  Hiram  Mendenhall  and 
his  son,  Amos,  from  Randolph  County,  Indiana;  Mr.  Pepper, 
who  had  his  slaves  with  him  and  considerable  stock  from  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Peck  and  family,  who  since  resided  in  the  vicinity 
of  Grass  Valley  or  Nevada  City,  California  (inserted  by  L. 
M.  Foy,  April  24,  1909)  ; Mr.  Samuel  Heath  who  settled  in 
El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  County  and  four  young  men,  one  a 
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sleight-of-hand  performer,  a violinist  by  the  name  of  Burke, 
James  Knight,  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Borse,  from  Mem- 
phis, James  Glover,  a young  man,  and  Jimmy  Cyrus  Adams. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellett  (and  two  children,  a boy  baby  and  a girl 
eight  or  nine  years  old)  (inserted  by  Urania  Cheesman  on 
April  24,  1909).  The  Melletts  were  English  people,  and  man 
named  Mosley,  pronounced  Moseley.  Borse  was  murdered  at 
Angels  Camp  in  1851  or  1852.  There  was  a raid  on  the  camp 
at  night  time,  as  was  said,  by  the  Mexicans  and  five  men 
were  murdered,  Borse  and  his  companions  of  the  number. 
This  information  William  Macy  got  of  Mosley,  who  called  to 
see  me  soon  after  I was  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  were  much  attached  to  Borse,  as  a good  part  of 
the  way  he  was  a Mess-Mate  with  us. 

Hiram  Mendenhall  and  son  came  in  company  with  us, 
through  to  the  mines  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  River 
at  Salmon  Falls.  He  was  noted  as  the  “Abolitionist”  who 
presented  the  petition  to  Henry  Clay  in  1842  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  praying  the  freedom  of  his  slaves  and  which  gave 
Clay  the  occasion  of  the  Richmond  speech. 

The  first  day’s  drive  brought  us  to  Cottonwood,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  Our  cattle  gave  us 
some  trouble  during  the  night,  as  it  rained  slightly  and  was 
exceedingly  dark.  The  roads  were  good  as  there  was  con- 
siderable travel  to  and  from  the  settlements  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  We  crossed  the  Provo  River,  which  was  a fine 
mountain  stream.  The  water  was  over  hub  deep.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  stream  was  the  town  of  Provo,  forty-five 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake,  the  second  town  of  size  in  the  Terri- 
tory. 

On  the  way  we  passed  a number  of  small  farms,  with  some 
land  enclosed  in  cultivation.  We  would  occasionally  help  our- 
selves to  turnips,  to  which  no  objection  was  made  by  the 
Mormons. 

Ninety  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  we  came  to  Hobble 
Creek  Settlement,  consisting  of  three  or  four  log  houses.  We 
arrived  at  night  time  and  camped  on  this  creek.  This  was 
the  last  Mormon  settlement  on  our  route  to  California.  The 
San  Pete  Settlement,  further  on,  was  off  of  our  line  of  travel, 
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to  the  left.  Hobble  Creek  was  a small,  dashing,  swift  moun- 
tain stream,  running  through  a good  body  of  land.  The 
traveling  on  this  part  of  our  journey  was  very  pleasant, 
though  monotonous. 

We  passed  over  a really  good  country,  crossing  a number  of 
nice  streams  of  water,  though  none  of  them  large.  The  weather 
was  very  good  and  with  little  or  no  dust,  and  no  sickness. 

Chief  Walker’s  Utes 

On  Willow  Creek,  some  250  miles  from  Salt  Lake,  we 
came  to  the  camp  of  Walker,  the  celebrated  war  chief,  of  a 
branch  of  Utes.  His  band  of  warriors  numbered  some  200 
braves.  They  were  encamped  here  for  the  hunting  season. 
The  most  of  the  men  were  up  in  the  mountains,  hunting 
deer.  Walker  was  absent  hunting,  but  as  some  of  the  Com- 
pany camped  near  by,  he  was  sent  for.  When  we  came  along, 
he  was  at  camp.  He  came  to  our  wagon.  It  was  their  desire 
we  should  remain  over  night,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  had  passed  on,  we  thought  it  best  to  keep  on  also. 
We  spent  perhaps  an  hour  in  looking  at  their  camp,  dressing 
of  their  skins,  which  was  done  by  the  women.  In  Walker’s 
tent,  was  quite  a number  of  scalps,  taken  from  Snake  Indians, 
with  whom  they  had  quite  recently  had  a fight.  It  was  said 
Walker  could  talk  English  quite  well,  but  he  did  not,  and  our 
conversation  was  had  through  Como,  his  son,  who  could  speak 
English  tolerably  well.  He  had  lived  with  Young  quite  a 
while  at  Salt  Lake.  Young  showed  Walker  a great  deal  of 
attention.  It  was  said,  and  believed  by  many,  that  Walker 
had  been  baptized  into  the  church.  He  was  a medium-sized 
Indian,  perhaps  forty  years  old.  The  braves  of  his  band  were 
large  men  and  expert  horsemen.  The  finest  body  of  Indians 
we  had  seen  on  the  plains,  aside  from  the  Sioux.  These  In- 
dians wished  to  trade  for  guns,  ammunition,  flour.  They  of- 
fered to  trade  horses,  which  we  afterward  learned,  they  had 
stolen  from  the  Spanish  in  California,  for  some  of  the  com- 
pany in  advance  of  us  traded  for  horses,  which  were  claimed 
and  ownership  established  by  the  Spanish  on  our  arrival  at 
San  Gabriel  Mission. 

After  we  passed  Walker’s  camp,  we  met  on  two  occasions, 
members  of  his  band.  One  day  we  saw  the  dust  arising  in  the 
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distance  and  finally  saw  a band  of  mounted  Indians  making 
for  us  on  the  full  run.  We  all  felt  considerably  alarmed, 
stopped  our  teams  and  kept  on  the  alert,  with  our  guns  at 
hand.  The  band  came  dashing  up  on  the  full  jump,  and  when 
near  us,  stopped  and  “How,”  “How,”  greeted  our  ears,  and 
“Walker’s  Indians.”  We  then  felt  relieved  though  still  on 
our  guard.  They  asked  “Mormon  or  American?”  and  let  us 
answer  either  way,  the  American  was  “Heap  good”  and  the 
other  “No  good,”  showing  that  they  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  the  Mormons  as  a different  people  from  the  Americans. 
They  alighted  seeming  very  friendly.  Burke  played  them 
some  tunes  on  the  violin ; they  danced  around  us  in  a circle. 
“Mormon  mehala  heap  dance.”  They  also  wanted  to  trade  for 
flour  and  ammunition.  They  soon,  however,  sprang  on  their 
horses,  and  left  us  as  rapidly  as  they  came.  The  leader  of 
this  band  was  Amman,  a half  brother  of  Walker,  a large  well- 
built,  powerful  looking  man.  One  peculiarity  of  these  Indians 
was  that  they  wore  their  hair  cut  short  American  fashion 
and  wore  clothes.  It  was  said  that  Walker  would  make  long 
trips  into  Southern  California  and  even  Sonora,  steal  children 
from  the  Mexicans  and,  as  well  as  stampede  their  horses, 
retreat  to  a safe  distance,  and  then  treat  for  a ransom  for 
the  children.  After  we  passed  Walker’s  band,  we  occasionally 
saw  a few  Indians.  We  were  telegraphed  through  as  we 
passed  through  the  different  valleys,  by  fires  built  on  moun- 
tain points  and  answered  by  others  in  the  distance.  At  night 
we  were  especially  watchful  lest  they  might  raid  our  camp, 
and  if  no  more,  run  off  with  our  stock,  so  all  through  this 
country,  we  kept  a guard  over  the  stock  and  camp  at  night. 

At  Antelope  Springs,  we  were  apprehensive  of  trouble 
from  the  Indians.  This  was  one  of  the  places  we  were  cau- 
tioned to  watch  closely  by  Mr.  Hudson  at  Salt  Lake.  On  all 
this  portion  of  the  journey,  we  had  grass  in  abundance  and 
also  wood.  At  evening  we  would  often  take  a couple  of 
yoke  of  cattle  and  make  up  some  dry  juniper  or  cotton  wood 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  make  a rousing  camp  fire  around 
which  we  would  gather  and  spend  the  evening  in  social  chat. 
After  discussing  the  feasibility  of  a railroad,  finally  predict- 
ing it  would  be  built,  but  not  likely  “in  our  time.”  And  al- 
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Urania  Macy  Cheesman.  as  slie  appeared  just  before  beginning  the 
journey  to  California. 

most  the  certainty  of  rich  mines  in  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains to  our  left  (Wasatch  Range).  Below  Antelope  Springs 
we  camped  one  night  near  a high  and  immense  body  of  black 
rock.  As  some  one  remarked  it  looked  like  the  chimney  of 
the  infernal  regions.  1 took  a hammer  and  broke  off  a piece 
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after  considerable  pounding.  It  was  very  heavy  and  firm. 
There  was  no  doubt,  that  it  was  iron  ore.  I brought  a piece 
through  to  California,  and  then  lost  it  in  the  mines.  The  pole 
or  face  of  the  hammer  was  badly  nicked  by  the  operation. 

We  crossed  Sevier  River  which  was  tolerably  deep,  though 
not  a wide  stream.  After  that  we  came  to  a beautiful  small 
round  valley,  where  were  some  Indians.  The  young  men  of 
the  company  made  quite  free  with  them  and  induced  two 
young  Indians  to  accompany  us.  While  the  others  strutted 
off.  The  boys  had  a good  deal  of  fun  with  these  young  bucks 
who  entered  into  the  sport  also.  We  passed  out  of  the  Valley 
up  a canyon  and  soon  after  camped  at  a spring  which  I sup- 
pose was  Mountain  Meadow.  We  made  our  camp  and  turned 
the  stock  down  the  valley  on  a good  feed.  The  boys  stacked 
their  guns  at  one  of  the  wagons,  and  when  night  came  took 
the  Indians  into  their  tents,  making  a good  deal  over  them. 
We  put  out  a guard  as  usual  over  the  cattle.  In  the  night 
time  these  young  Indian  rascals  got  up,  selected  out  of  the  guns 
stacked,  the  guns  belonging  to  two  or  three  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  skylarking  with  them,  and  made  off.  When  morn- 
ing came,  to  the  surprise  of  the  boys,  their  guns  were  gone 
and  other  guns,  guns  equally  good,  belonging  to  others  of 
this  company,  left.  It  was  a strange  proceeding,  for  the  In- 
dians could  just  as  well  as  not,  have  taken  the  others  as 
well.  It  was  deemed  useless  to  hunt  for  them,  so  after  that 
there  was  no  more  joshing  with  Indians,  and  but  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  lost  their  guns. 

We  were  now  nearing  the  rim  of  the  great  Salt  Lake 
Basin.  We  had  one  storm,  the  snow  falling  about  a foot  deep. 
For  the  first  time  on  the  journey,  I was  taken  with  rheuma- 
tism in  the  ankles  and  feet.  This  gave  me  great  anxiety  for 
the  management  of  the  train  devolved  mainly  on  me.  Our 
desire  was  to  get  across  the  Basin  and  not  get  snowed  in. 
I lay  in  the  wagon  in  considerable  pain  and  distress  of  mind. 
I had  had  rheumatism  before  and  knew  what  it  was.  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  who  believed  in  Mesmerism  came  to  the  wagon 
and  manipulated  my  ankles  and  feet  by  rubbing  them  down- 
wards with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The  result  was  that  I 
became  relieved  so  that  I could  travel. 
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A few  miles  from  Mountain  Meadows  we  came  to  Mud 
Springs.  The  next  drive,  we  expected  would  take  us  over  the 
divide  into  the  waters  of  the  Santa  Clara.  We  started  out 
in  the  morning,  which  was  a pleasant  day,  wending  our  way 
to  the  summit  up  a rather  good  grade.  As  we  were  nearing 
the  summit  some  of  the  loose  men  there  who  had  no  teams 
to  drive  and  were  off  duty  came  in  from  the  mountain  side 
to  the  left  of  the  road  and  one  of  them  gave  me  a pretty  speci- 
men of  marble.  He  was  a New  England  man,  from  Maine  I 
think.  He  said  the  ledge  was  extensive.  He  had  whittled 
out  a piece  6 inches  in  length  by  l1/?  in  width.  It  was  varie- 
gated with  bluish  veins.  I finally  sent  it  home  to  my  mother 
by  Amos  Mendenhall.  Once  on  the  summit  the  descent  was 
gradual  and  road  good.  It  seemed  a very  long  way  to  camp. 

One  of  the  boys,  Willie  I think,  walking  behind  the 
wagon,  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with  the  wheel  that 
it  ran  so  wobbling.  I stopped  the  team,  made  an  examination, 
and  to  my  dismay  found  the  arm  of  the  left  hind  axle  broken. 
I had  to  drive  very  carefully  and  we  did  not  arrive  in  camp 
till  near  midnight.  The  skeins  and  splinters  held  till  we 
got  into  camp.  I could  not  conceive  when  nor  how  it  be- 
came broken  for  the  load  was  not  heavy  and  I suppose  I must 
have  cracked  it  at  Salt  Lake.  My  fear  now  was  that  I should 
be  compelled  to  turn  it  into  a cart.  In  the  morning  however, 
to  our  great  relief  we  found  an  axle  left  by  some  one  of  our 
company  who  had  camped  here  a day  or  so  before,  which 
with  Mr.  Mendenhall’s  assistance,  we  substituted  for  the 
broken  one.  This  detained  us  here  over  the  day  but  as  there 
was  good  water  and  feed,  we  suffered  no  inconvenience.  I 
cut  off  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon  box  or  bed  and  dispensed 
with  all  surplus  weight  possible.  We  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
provision  chest  also.  We  also  dispensed  with  any  article  not 
absolutely  essential.  So  far  on  our  journey  we  had  with  but 
an  occasional  exception,  plenty  of  good  feed,  water  and  fuel, 
but  we  were  now  approaching  that  portion  of  our  journey 
where  feed  and  water  were  scarce.  A region  of  country 
described  by  Mr.  Hudson  as  desert. 

Before  this  time  we  had  passed  the  point  where  the  trail 
from  Santa  Fe  passed  to  Los  Angeles.  Fremont’s  journal 
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gave  a description  of  this  route  as  he  had  been  along  here  in 
one  of  his  expeditions.  We  had  no  journal  with  us. 

A band  of  six  or  seven  thousand  head  of  sheep  was  just 
ahead  of  us  some  ten  days.  We  occasionally  saw  a carcass 
and  shreds  of  wool  on  bushes.  These  sheep  were  from  Santa 
Fe,  being  driven  to  California. 

All  in  readiness,  the  next  day  we  left  early  for  the  Rio 
Virgin.  The  road  down  the  Santa  Clara  was  good.  Early  in 
the  day  we  passed  along  the  side  of  a bluff  of  rocks  or  build- 
ing stone,  the  best  I think  that  we  had  seen  on  the  route. 
Sections  of  stone  were  lying  near  the  right  of  the  road,  smooth 
surface  18  to  20  inches  thick  and  in  length  from  2 to  6 or  8 
feet.  It  was  a very  noticeable  formation.  We  arrived  at 
the  Rio  Virgin,  down  which  we  traveled  over  a sandy  road. 

On  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 

Our  next  departure  was  to  the  right  leaving  the  Virgin 
and  going  up  an  arroyo  to  a point  where  we  made  the  ascent 
to  gain  the  table  land  which  would  lead  us  to  the  Muddy.  To 
ascend  this  point  was  a very  difficult  job.  The  summit  was 
several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  upper  bench  or  portion 
was  very  steep,  too  steep  for  cattle  to  get  a foot-hold  to  pull. 
We,  therefore,  doubled  teams  and  in  some  instances  thribbled 
them  and  took  each  wagon  up  the  first  bench  which  was  the 
longer  of  the  two,  locked  the  wheels.  We  thus  got  all  the 
wagons  from  out  of  the  ravine,  up  on  to  this  bench  and  then 
turned  the  oxen  loose  and  drove  them  to  the  table  land  above 
or  summit.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  managed 
to  scramble  up  to  the  top.  We  then  joined  our  chains  to- 
gether passing  them  over  the  rim  back  down  to  a wagon 
making  the  connection  very  secure  and  when  all  was  ready 
hitched  the  oxen  to  the  end  of  the  chain  on  the  summit.  We 
had  on  as  high  as  20  yokes  and  thus  when  everything  was 
in  readiness  took  a wagon  up  without  stopping.  We  met 
with  but  one  accident.  In  taking  up  Dr.  Macy’s  wagon  in 
which  were  his  medicine  chests  and  the  most  valuable  of  all 
we  had,  the  hook  of  one  of  the  chains  broke  and  to  our  con- 
sternation the  wagon  shot  down  the  mountain  like  an  arrow, 
but  cramped  and  upset  and  fortunately  went  no  further.  We 
righted  it  up,  gathered  up  all  we  could  find  of  the  boxes  and 
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other  articles  which  by  some  good  luck  sustained  but  little  in- 
jury and  tried  it  again,  successfully  this  time.  It  was  2 A.  M. 
when  we  got  the  last  wagon  up.  We  were  all  worn  out.  We 
pitched  our  tent  and  some  of  the  men  had  found  some  grass 
about  one  mile  distant  to  where  the  cattle  were  driven. 

We  had  taken  on  water  in  the  afternoon  to  last  us  through 
to  the  Muddy  when  leaving  the  Rio  Virgin  and  had  of  course 
watered  our  oxen  also.  Early  in  the  morning  the  cattle  were 
driven  up  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose  as  we  had  but  little 
water — a hasty  breakfast  and  we  were  off  for  the  Muddy  which 
we  reached  late  in  the  day. 

Here  we  had  been  cautioned  to  look  out  for  Indians.  Here 
was  water  in  abundance  and  some  good  feed.  We  rested  here 
until  4 o’clock  P.  M.  of  the  second  day,  to  give  our  cattle  a 
good  rest,  as  we  had  now  a waterless  trip  of  55  miles  before 
us.  We  had  a ten  gallon  keg  and  some  smaller  vessels  which 
we  filled  with  water,  cooked  our  supper  and  some  surplus  vic- 
tuals, so  as  not  to  have  to  cook  until  we  came  to  water  again 
and  started  out  on  this  much  dreaded  drive.  We  traveled  all 
night  ’till  about  9 o’clock  A.  M.,  when  we  took  a short  rest 
’till  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over  and  then  started  and  drove 
’till  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  stopped  and  ate  our  supper. 
We  let  the  cattle  rest,  gave  the  poor  brutes  some  water  out  of 
a wash  basin  and  then  drove  all  night  again,  stopping  oc- 
casionally through  the  next  day  and  about  sunset  reached 
Vegas  Springs.  From  Muddy  to  this  point  was  over  a plain. 
The  road  with  but  little  exception  was  firm  and  free  from 
sand.  At  this  Spring  there  was  an  abundance  of  water  and 
feed.  The  country  was  level  with  soil  apparently  good  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Here  we  saw  a lone  grave,  when  made 
or  who  filled  it  no  one  knew.  It  seemed  lonely  and  sad. 

We  left  Vegas  late  in  the  day  and  traveled  all  night  and 
the  next  night  brought  us  to  Cottonwood.  The  road  was 
heavy,  being  sandy.  Here  was  good  feed  and  water.  We 
camped  in  a grass  patch  and  came  near  being  burned  up. 
The  fire  caught  from  our  cooking  and  spread  out  into  the 
grass  but  by  good  active  work  we  got  it  suppressed,  several 
of  the  men  being  about  the  camp,  though  some  of  them  had 
gone  out  to  see  a magnificant  bluff  mountain,  the  grandest 
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sight  of  the  kind  since  Echo  Canyon.  When  they  saw  the 
fire,  they  hastened  back,  too  late  though  to  assist  in  its  ex- 
tinguishment. From  Cottonwood  Springs  to  Mountain  Springs 
a distance  of  12  miles.  The  road  to  this  Spring  was  good. 
We  passed  to  the  summit  up  a gravelly  canyon  of  excellent 
grade.  It  was  a remarkably  smooth  road.  Our  design  was 
to  stop  at  Mountain  Springs  but  by  some  oversight  those 
wagons  in  front  passed  the  Spring  without  observing  it  and 
we  did  the  same.  It  was  dark  and  chilly  and  before  we  knew 
that  we  passed  the  Spring  we  had  got  4 or  5 miles  beyond  it. 
Some  were  for  returning  to  it  and  I believe  did  so. 

We  had,  however,  taken  on  water  at  Cottonwood  Springs 
and  concluded  we  would  go  on  to  Hernandez  Springs.  We 
passed  the  summit  and  continued  on  ’till  after  midnight  when 
all  of  us  became  so  tired  we  stopped  ’till  morning.  The  night 
was  cold  and  the  wind  was  sharp.  There  was  not  a particle 
of  feed  to  be  found,  so  I tied  the  work  cattle  up  to  the  wheels 
without  taking  their  yokes  off  and  for  food  emptied  a tick 
we  slept  on  which  I had  filled  with  grass  on  the  Spanish  fork 
and  divided  this  among  the  poor  cattle. 

This  had  been  a very  hard  day’s  travel.  For  100  miles 
past  all  of  the  family  had  walked,  riding  only  when  going 
down  some  long  incline.  My  wife  had  become  so  recovered 
that  she  was  afoot  also.  Owing  to  the  long  stretches  of  travel 
with  but  limited  feed  and  water,  it  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
our  work  cattle.  Coming  up  the  summit  to  Mountain  Spring 
there  was  a little  scud  of  snow.  The  children’s  feet  were  sore 
and  cold  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  crying  so  that  as  soon 
as  the  summit  was  reached  they  were  put  in  the  wagons.  But 
the  women  continued  on  foot,  so  that  all  were  worn  out  and 
overcome  with  fatigue.  The  next  day  towards  evening  we 
arrived  at  Hernandez  Springs. 

Here  was  good  water  and  good  bunch  grass,  east  of  the 
Springs  some  miles  distant.  We  remained  there  until  the  next 
day.  This  is  the  Spring  mentioned  by  Fremont  where  the 
Indians  killed  a Mexican  man  and  wife  but  his  party  came 
up  in  time  to  save  the  boy,  who  ran  meeting  them  exclaiming 
“Oh  my  Padre,  my  Madre.”  This  boy  Fremont  took  with  him 
and  I believe  left  him  with  Col.  Benton  ( ?)  to  raise.  There  was 
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a cottonwood  tree  standing  here.  F rom  this  Spring,  we  drove 
on  to  Salt  Creek,  or  Alkali  Creek,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night. 

Heavy  Roads  and  Faithful  Oxen 

Here  we  found  some  of  the  heaviest  roads  we  had  yet 
pulled  through,  the  sand  was  so  loose  and  deep  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  move  the  wagons  through  it,  the  cattle 
were  so  weak.  The  water  here  was  so  alkaline  that  the  stock 
would  not  drink  it.  They  would  make  the  effort  but  give  it 
up.  We  started  early  in  the  morning  for  Mud  Lake,  35  miles 
from  Hernandez  Spring,  perhaps  20  miles  from  this  camping 
place. 

About  8 o’clock  A.  M.  we  passed  a point  or  spur  of  a 
low  range  of  mountains  to  our  left  when  we  saw  2 or  3 men 
at  work  at  a quartz  ledge  a short  distance  from  the  road, 
perhaps  % of  a mile.  Several  of  our  company  went  up  to 
the  mine  and  got  some  specimens  of  the  quartz  showing  gold. 
We  learned  that  this  was  owned  by  a Company  from  Cali- 
fornia, San  Jose.  A Sheriff  of  San  Jose  and  a Mr.  Yount 
were  of  the  party. 

They  were  sinking  a shaft  in  a sag  of  the  bench  which 
was  only  a few  feet  in  depth.  They  said  that  they  were  ex- 
pecting a load  of  provisions  soon  and  had  no  doubt  but  that 
we  would  meet  them  on  the  road.  From  them  we  learned 
more  definitely  of  the  route  into  California.  Our  aim  was  to 
reach  Mud  Lake. 

Soon  after  we  left  them  we  passed  where  a pack  train 
had  mired  down  and  all  the  animals  perished  at  some  former 
period.  This  train  was  destined  for  Santa  Fe. 

In  the  west  was  an  immense  range  of  desolate  looking 
mountains  bearing  a burnt  volcanic  appearance,  not  a tree 
to  be  seen.  The  whole  appearance  of  all  this  country  was 
one  of  utter  desolation.  The  stream  where  we  camped  was 
red  with  alkali,  not  a bird  nor  animal  of  any  kind  to  be  seen. 
The  sun  came  down  with  tropical  heat.  We  were  journeying 
along  slowly  all  on  foot  about  10  A.  M.,  when  all  at  once  a 
wheel  ox  dropped  dead.  This  to  us  was  a sad  affair.  1 had 
regarded  this  as  one  of  the  best  oxen  in  the  team,  one  most 
likely  to  stand  the  journey  through.  We  all  collected  around 
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him  almost  with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  saw  him  breathe  his 
last.  Poor  Bright  was  gone.  We  had  a consultation  and  de- 
cided to  leave  one  wagon  and,  if  possible  take  the  other  through. 

We  had  to  back  the  wagons  so  as  to  pass  the  poor  faith- 
ful ox  without  running  on  to  him.  As  we  had  several  oxen 
nearly  worn  out,  Dr.  Macy  proposed  to  remain  back  and  en- 
deavor to  work  the  poor  animals  on  to  Mud  Springs,  giving 
them  their  time  while  the  rest  of  us  should  push  on  with  the 
team,  for  we  were  short  of  water  and  no  time  to  lose.  We, 
therefore,  left  him  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  to 
leave  a cup  full  of  water  now  and  then  in  the  road  with  a 
little  provision,  so  that  he  would  not  suffer.  We  did  this, 
putting  up  a little  brush  or  other  mark  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  water.  It  was  now  nearly  mid-day  and  the  sun  in- 
tolerably hot.  We  continued  our  weary  way  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  our  faithful  ox,  who  had  come  with  us  all  the  way, 
leaving  Dr.  Macy  back  with  the  invalids. 

In  journeying  along  the  route  it  was  nothing  unusual  for 
the  girls  to  travel  ahead  of  the  team  for  miles  then  sit  down 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  team  and  so  repeat.  The  slow 
movement  of  the  cattle  made  it  very  tiresome  to  keep  up 
with  the  team.  After  supper,  Oscar  walked  on  with  a view 
of  making  Mud  Springs  and  then  return  and  let  us  know  the 
prospect  of  water  and  the  distance.  The  women  also  traveled 
on  some  five  miles  and  awaited  our  arrival.  We  kept  on  till 
after  midnight  when  Oscar  returned  and  met  us,  stating  that 
the  Springs  were  not  many  miles  distant.  We  finally  came 
to  the  point  where  the  teams  turned  off  to  go  to  the  Springs. 
We  traveled  over  a perfectly  smooth  and  level  road,  the  ground 
was  firm,  the  wagon  wheels  scarcely  making  a track.  This 
was  a lake  during  the  rainy  season,  all  overflowed  with  water, 
but  the  sun  had  dried  the  water  up  and  left  the  ground  smooth 
and  level.  We  finally  came  to  the  Springs,  turned  our  poor 
cattle  loose,  but  the  little  water  there  was  so  mixed  with  mud 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  cattle  to  get  any.  We  drove 
them  out  to  the  edge  where  they  got  some  little  feed  but  as 
they  would  return  and  try  for  water,  we  concluded  to  hitch 
up  and  drive  on  to  Bitter  Springs,  distant  10  miles.  We 
reached  the  Springs  about  10  o’clock  A.  M.  and  to  our  inex- 
pressible joy  found  water.  The  feed  though  was  not  so  good. 
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We  camped  and  did  some  cooking  and  let  the  cattle  rest.  While 
we  were  resting  here  about  the  middle  of  the  day  we  saw  a 
man  riding  toward  us,  when  within  a hundred  yards,  he 
alighted  from  his  mule,  turned  it  loose  to  get  water  and  rest, 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a mesquite  bush,  commenced  reading 
a paper.  I went  up  and  in  conversation  learned  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  mine  out  at  Salt  Springs.  His  name  was 
Burr,  a nephew  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  gave  us  a description 
of  the  route  before  us.  I got  a look  at  his  paper,  a New  York 
Herald,  the  only  copy  I had  seen  since  leaving  the  States. 
He  said  it  was  eighteen  miles  to  the  Summit  and  seventeen 
miles  from  there  to  the  Mojave,  that  out  on  the  route  three 
miles,  we  would  find  plenty  of  bunch  grass,  a patch  also  over 
the  divide,  a short  distance,  but  no  water  till  we  arrived  at 
the  Mojave,  35  miles,  where  we  would  have  plenty  of  wood, 
water  and  grass.  (This  man  was  murdered  in  Butte  County, 
California,  near  Mooretown  in  1858.  The  man  arrested  for 
and  no  doubt  his  murderer,  committed  suicide  in  the  Oroville 
jail.)  We  concluded  to  go  on  and  about  four  o’clock  P.  M. 
drove  up  to  the  patch  of  bunch  grass,  three  or  four  miles, 
stopped  to  get  supper,  and  turned  our  cattle  out  to  feed. 
After  nightfall,  we  started  on,  hopeful  of  reaching  the  Sum- 
mit by  morning.  The  women,  mother,  my  wife,  Lou  and 
Nancy,  in  the  meantime,  turned  up  their  dresses,  and  filled 
them  with  dry  bunch  grass,  which  they  carried  out  and  fed 
to  the  poor  oxen  as  they  would  drop  down  in  the  team.  We 
found  the  road  the  hardest  of  all  to  a very  tired  out  team, 
a sandy  one.  We  had  as  usual  filled  the  keg  and  vessels 
that  hold  water;  for  it  was  thirty-five  miles  to  water.  The 
poor  oxen,  all  but  one  yoke,  were  so  worn  out  that  they 
would  scarcely  go  one-half  mile,  till  some  of  them  would 
tumble  down.  We  would  let  them  rest  a few  minutes,  when 
some  one  of  the  women  would  hold  out  in  front  of  the  down 
ox  or  oxen  a bunch  of  grass,  just  far  enough,  so  he  would 
have  to  struggle  to  his  feet  to  get  it,  in  this  way  we  would 
get  them  up  again,  and  so  move  on  a little  distance  further, 
when  the  same  process  would  be  repeated,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  water  measured  out  to  them  in  a wash  bowl.  1 fre- 
quently unyoked  the  weakest  and  yoked  up  some  loose  ox 
that  had  got  a little  rest  and  in  that  way  kept  moving,  though 
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slowly  indeed.  Mr.  Heath  with  his  family  and  team  were 
with  us.  Some  of  the  time,  he  was  ahead  when  his  team 
would  lie  down  and  I would  drive  around  for  a little  distance, 
and  mine  would  lie  down  and  Mr.  Heath  would  drive  around. 
We  kept  on  this  way,  till  two  o’clock  A.  M.,  when  as  the 
children  especially  were  so  tired  out  and  no  Summit  yet, 
that  we  stopped  and  turned  our  cattle  loose.  They  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  leave  the  wagon,  but  lay  down.  Since 
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starting  on  the  journey,  this  had  been  the  most  tiresome  and 
disheartening  night’s  travel  we  had  had.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  cattle  would  fail  to  even  reach  the  Mojave.  The  sand 
was  so  deep  our  progress  was  very  slow  and  we  had  no  one 
to  relay  on.  Other  teams  were  equally  worn  out,  still  no  one 
had  so  large  a family  of  small  children  to  care  for.  When 
morning  came,  we  resumed  our  journey,  making  exceedingly 
slow  progress.  Cattle  down,  unyoking  and  yoking  up  and 
resting  those  in  the  team,  that  it  was  four  o’clock  P.  M., 
when  we  reached  the  sharp  hill  at  the  summit.  It  was  doubt- 
ful if  we  could  make  it  but  by  resting  the  cattle  and  all  the 
men  and  women  pushing  at  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon,  by 
resting  and  pulling  the  cattle  short  distances,  we  reached  the 
Summit  at  four  o’clock  P.  M.  A more  thankful  party  of 
worn  out  emigrants  never  crossed  the  plains,  tears  of  joy 
filled  our  eyes.  We  had  reached  the  Summit  and  now  a down 
grade  to  the  Mojave,  where  was  plenty  of  wood,  water  and 
feed.  We  drove  a mile  perhaps  from  the  Summit  and  stopped 
for  supper  and  to  feed  the  cattle,  as  we  had  arrived  at  a patch 
of  grass,  on  the  right  of  the  road.  We  were  now  very  anxious 
about  Dr.  Macy,  who  had  not  yet  overtaken  us.  Before  night, 
however,  to  the  relief  of  us  all,  the  Doctor  came  into  camp. 
He  could  not  get  the  cattle  along,  they  were  so  weak  they 
failed  to  make  the  long  stretches  from  water  to  water  and 
perished.  We  sent  him  word  by  Mr.  Burr  who  met  him.  We 
then  started  for  the  Mojave  and  traveled  nearly  all  night,  but 
a light  shower  came  up  when  we  camped.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, we  started  and  arrived  at  the  Mojave  at  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.  Here  we  camped  for  several  days.  We  felt  so  re- 
lieved now  that  we  had  reached  the  Mojave,  feeling  that  we 
should  be  able  to  get  through  without  difficulty.  We  had 
now  to  travel  up  the  Mojave  sixty  miles  when  we  would  leave 
it.  So  after  several  days’  rest,  we  started  on  when  we  found, 
owing  to  the  heavy  sands,  our  progress  was  slow,  our  teams 
also  were  so  reduced,  that  a few  days’  rest  seemed  to  have 
benefited  them  but  little.  The  bottoms  of  the  Mojave  were 
sandy,  with  occasional  patches  of  cane,  the  grass  was  tol- 
erably good,  water  excellent.  This  stream  would  rise  and 
sink,  at  some  of  the  crossings  the  water  would  be  hub  deep 
and  perhaps  the  next  would  be  dry,  no  water  to  be  seen.  At 
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the  Mojave  camp  when  we  got  ready  to  start,  I had  two  nice 
cows  that  I bought  in  Kansas.  They  were  so  weak  they  could 
not  travel,  one  I shot,  the  other  I turned  away  and  left.  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  shoot  her.  We  made  but  slow  progress 
up  the  Mojave.  On  the  way  up  we  met  Mr.  Sanford  from 
Los  Angeles  with  a party  and  teams  on  their  way  out  to  the 
Salt  Spring  mines.  They  had  an  engine  on  taking  out.  We 
camped  with  them.  Sixty  miles  up  the  Mojave,  at  a point  of 
rock,  we  left  the  Mojave,  and  struck  out  for  the  Summit, 
twenty  miles.  We  camped  before  reaching  the  divide.  Just 
before  we  camped  with  Mr.  Sanford  one  of  our  best  oxen  got 
into  a quagmire  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  him, 
though  we  had  him  out,  still  he  was  too  weak  to  travel.  This 
was  another  set  back.  This  steer  was  one  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  Missouri.  He  was  a mate  to  a small  black, 
bob-tail  ox,  who  stood  it  clear  through.  About  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  we  came  to  the  Summit.  There  was  a sharp 
rise  at  the  Summit.  All  hands,  women  and  all,  pushed,  so  we 
reached  the  long  desired  Summit.  Once  on  the  Summit,  the 
ridge  was  so  narrow  that  the  fore  and  hind  weels  were  on 
either  side.  I locked  tight  both  hind  wheels  of  the  wagon, 
took  off  all  but  the  wheel  oxen  and  started  down.  For  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  it  was  so  steep  that  the  cattle 
and  all  slid  down.  After  that  the  descent  was  gradual.  We 
drove  down  the  canyon  some  few  miles  and  camped  for  the 
night.  As  we  were  now  in  the  mountains,  where  grizzlies 
were  supposed  to  be  numerous,  a very  general  desire  was 
manifested  by  the  young  men  and  myself  to  come  across  a 
grizzly;  but  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  it  was 
fortunate  for  us  that  we  did  not  meet  any.  With  our  small- 
bored  rifles,  a conflict  would  doubtless  have  been  fun  for  the 
grizzly  and,  perhaps,  death  to  us.  The  route  from  this  can- 
yon was  not  a bad  one,  though  exceedingly  tortuous  and  with 
an  occasional  big  rock.  Sanford’s  teams  that  we  had  met  on 
the  Mojave  had  rendered  the  Canyon  passable.  We  came  to 
Willow  Grove,  nine  miles  from  the  divide,  a good  camping 
place.  From  this  point  to  Sycamore  Grove,  two  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  Cajon  Pass,  was  down  a narrow  and  rocky 
gorge  to  the  entrance  of  the  canyon.  We  arrived  at  Syca- 
more Grove  in  the  afternoon  and  camped.  This  was  a most 
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beautiful  spot ; a small  valley  dotted  with  large  sycamores 
and  clover  nearly  waist  high.  The  only  drawback  was  a 
strong  current  of  wind  which  set  in  toward  the  Canyon.  We 
remained  here  two  or  three  days.  While  camping  here  much 
to  our  surprise  Mr.  Sanford’s  party  came  in  on  their  way  to 
Los  Angeles.  They  feared  the  rainy  season  would  set  in 
before  they  could  reach  the  mine  and  return,  so  cached  the 
engine  and  some  other  articles  and  returned.  Fortunately  for 
us  they  brought  in  our  ox  “Bill.”  He  had  rested  so  that  on 
their  return  he  was  able  to  travel  and  thus  kindly  was  restored 
to  us.  Mother  Macy  bought  of  Mr.  Sanford  some  bacon 
which  he  let  her  have,  tho  they  had  none  to  spare  and  only 
charged  twenty-five  cents  a pound.  We  saw  here,  for  the 
first  time,  large  bands  of  wild  cattle  as  they  seemed  to  us.  I 
went  out  one  day  and  did  my  best  to  kill  one.  I could  not 
get  near  enough  to  them  and  it  was  well  I could  not  kill  one. 
My  rifle  carried  about  eighty.  I shot  several  times  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  cause  a stampede.  I was  not  aware 
of  the  danger  I was  in.  We  left  this  paradise  of  a camping 
spot  reluctantly  for  Cucumonga  Ranch  where  we  arrived  a 
little  before  sunset.  Michael  Snee,  an  Irishman,  Major  Domo 
of  Prudhomme,  the  owner  of  the  Ranch,  came  down  to  our 
camp,  which  was  made  under  a wide  spreading  oak,  with  a 
nice  and  most  welcome  present  of  fresh  beef.  They  had  just 
killed  one.  None  but  the  half  famished  can  tell  of  the  joy 
this  gave  us  for  we  had  had  but  little  fresh  meat  since  we 
left  Salt  Lake  and  none  for  the  last  four  hundred  miles  of 
travel.  Some  chickens  came  to  the  camp  and  the  crowing  of 
the  cock  was  music  to  our  ears, — the  most  welcome  and  home- 
like sound  we  had  heard  for  months.  This  was  the  31st  day 
of  December.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  our  feelings.  We 
had  now  arrived  in  the  Valley  of  California.  The  mountains, 
dreary  wastes  and  deserts  were  behind  us.  Here  opened  up 
the  most  lovely  country  we  had  ever  beheld.  The  grass  was 
up  and  seemingly  all  over  the  valley,  some  four  inches  in 
height,  the  climate  soft  and  exhilarating.  The  next  day,  the 
first  of  January,  we  drove  across  to  Williams  Ranch  just 
across  the  valley  twenty  miles  to  Chino.  At  this  ranch  was 
a Government  Post,  a Company  of  Infantry  was  stationed 
here  under  the  command  of  Captain  (short  name)  “Lue”. 
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As  we  were  out  of  provisions,  the  Captain  under  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dr.  Macy,  Mr.  Mendenhall  and  others  of  the 
company,  issued  us  rations  for  several  days.  The  next  day 
we  left  and  drove  down  the  valley  towards  Rowland’s  Ranch. 
Camping  at  a Mexican  Ranch.  Here  we  saw  much  to  in- 
terest us  in  the  dairying  process.  Our  cattle  found  good 
grazing,  tho  the  grass  was  so  tender  that  it  was  not  strength- 
ening, but  they  ate  it  with  avidity.  The  cows  were  brought 
into  the  corral  which  was  made  of  posts  set  in  the  ground  and 
extending  upwards  five  or  six  feet  and  rawhide  thongs  inter- 
woven towards  the  top.  The  men  and  boys  began  the  process 
of  milking  late  in  the  morning.  When  wanted,  a lasso  was 
thrown  around  the  horns  of  a cow  and  she  was  drawn  up 
to  a post  and  secured.  The  boys  in  the  meantime  having 
caught  her  calf,  which  with  others  was  in  a small  pen  in  one 
corner  of  the  main  corral,  it  was  allowed  to  suck  a few  mo- 
ments when  it  was  pulled  away  and  held  so  that  the  men  could 
milk,  which  they  did  one  on  either  side  of  the  cow.  One  held  the 
bucket  or  gourd  and  the  other  did  the  milking.  The  cow’s 
hind  legs,  to  keep  her  from  kicking,  were  secured  together  by 
means  of  a lasso  being  passed  around  them  both  above  the 
hock  joints  and  drawn  so  that  she  could  not  kick.  The  tail 
also  was  secured  in  the  same  environment  so  that  her  hind  part 
was  as  well  secured  as  her  head,  then  the  milking  began  in 
earnest.  It  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  them  to  break- 
fast while  milking.  With  some  pop-corn  and  a gourd  of  milk 
they  would  sit  on  their  haunches  and  eat  for  a few  minutes 
and  then  milk  awhile.  This  was  all  new  and  very  interesting 
to  us.  The  accuracy  with  which  they  used  the  lasso  was  to 
us  astonishing,  on  the  other  hand,  they  watched  our  opera- 
tions with  equal  interest.  We  camped  at  old  Mr.  Rowland’s, 
which  seemed  somewhat  homelike.  He  had  a small  grist  mill, 
a band  of  sheep  and  cattle  innumerable.  We  continued  on 
the  next  day  and  reached  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  where 
we  pitched  our  tent  with  a view  of  remaining  several  days 
and  recruiting  up  for  the  balance  of  our  journey.  It  was 
with  a feeling  of  great  relief  that  we  pitched  our  tent  in  this 
most  beautiful  land.  The  sandy  deserts  and  barren  alkali 
plains  with  the  air  of  desolation  abroad  in  all  the  land  for 
a distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  was  behind  us.  The  cactus, 
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mesquite  with  an  occasional  cottonwood,  the  stunted  growth 
of  rye  grass,  the  little  stretches  of  bunch  grass,  the  alkali 
water,  the  absence  of  all  living  things,  the  death-like  silence 
reigning  supreme  everywhere,  the  tall  ranges  of  burnt-up 
volcanic  mountains  would  live  only  in  recollection.  We  could 
not  refrain  in  our  hour  of  joyful  deliverance  from  such  a 
journey,  giving  a regretful  and  tender  thought  for  the  poor 
animals  left  behind  who  uncomplaining  dropped  dead  in  our 
service,  poor  faithful  servants  and  companions  in  the  weari- 
some march.  We  had  now  arrived  not  to  the  end  of  the 
journey  but  to  a land  equal  in  loveliness  to  any  on  earth.  We 
left  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  8th  of  October  and  arrived  in  San 
Gabriel  Mission  the  5th  of  January,  nearly  three  months  of 
continuous  travel.  The  health  of  all  the  company  was  re- 
markably good.  I believe  there  was  not  a death  in  the  com- 
pany of  ninety  wagons.  There  were  twelve  of  us  and  all  in 
good  health.  The  women  who  for  the  last  four  hundred 
miles  had  walked  nearly  every  step  of  the  way,  as  well  as  all 
of  us  men,  sunburnt  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  In- 
dians, clothes  nearly  worn  out,  ragged  and  haggard  in  appear- 
ance. We  camped  in  a lovely  spot  under  the  shade  of  the 
wide-spreading  oaks.  Others  of  the  party  were  camped  in  the 
vicinity.  In  such  a journey  as  this  all  the  traits  of  character 
come  to  the  surface.  There  is  not  one  latent  defect  nor  virtue 
that  is  not  fully  disclosed.  I had  but  little  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  my  wife’s  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  but  this 
wearisome  journey  since  the  14th  of  May  cemented  our  af- 
fections in  enduring  memory.  In  all  the  essentials  of  true 
womanhood  I never  met  the  superior  of  my  mother-in-law. 
Hers  was  an  amiable  and  lovely  character.  It  mattered  not 
what  daily  vicissitudes  met  us,  how  very  tired  and  fretful  and 
despondent  we  might  be,  she  was  cheerful  and  hopeful  with 
a word  of  encouragement  and  never  an  unkind  word  or  ill- 
tempered  remark.  Her  buoyancy  of  spirit  seemed  unbounded. 
She  was  a remarkably  good  conversationalist,  especially  con- 
versant with  the  Scriptures.  I never  knew  her  to  have  an 
enemy;  she  was  universally  esteemed  by  every  member  of 
the  company.  The  two  girls,  Louisa  and  Nancy,  were  worthy 
girls  of  such  a mother.  Louisa  was  of  a business  turn  of 
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mind.  Nancy  had  one  trait  developed  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree,— that  was  the  knowledge  of  stock.  Soon  after  we 
crossed  the  Kaw  River  where  there  were  hundreds  of  oxen 
at  camping  places  she  seemed  to  know  every  ox  that  be- 
longed to  our  train.  When  we  were  at  all  left  in  doubt  we  would 
appeal  to  her,  so  when  the  cattle  left  camp  for  feed,  if  out 


“Hers  was  an  amiable  and  lovely  character” — Lucinda  Polk  Macy,  from  a 
photograph  taken  shortly  before  her  death  in  Los  Angeles  in  1872. 
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of  sight  we  would  ask  her  which  way  they  went  and  would 
get  a correct  answer.  Without  apparently  taking  any  notice 
of  the  cattle  she  seemed  to  be  ever  on  the  watch.  I thot  it 
very  remarkable.  Dr.  Macy  was  of  Quaker  parentage.  An 
ingenious  man  and  a most  excellent  physician.  He  had  a 
vein  of  dry  humor  which  would  crop  out  often  when  least 
expected  and  was  always  acceptable.  He  was  a kind  father  and 
a friend  of  the  distressed  on  all  occasions.  He  was  called 
upon  frequently  to  attend  the  sick,  especially  up  the  Platte 
River  and  never  charged  for  his  services,  unless  the  parties 
were  well  able  to  pay.  He  was  a Mason  and  many  a brother 
received  assistance  from  him.  He  was  slow  and  thoughtful 
in  forming  an  opinion.  I remember  an  instance  when  one  of 
the  oxen  became  alkalied.  We  were  all  alarmed  and  anxious 
for  something  to  be  done  and  got  vexed  at  the  Doctor’s  slow- 
ness in  diagnosing  the  case.  There  was  no  pulse  that  he 
could  get  hold  of  and  he  was  watching  the  symptoms  while 
we  were  all  for  doing  something,  splitting  the  tail,  rubbing 
turpentine  at  the  root  of  the  horns  and  feeling  all  the  time 
that  by  the  time  the  Doctor  had  diagnosed  the  case  the  ox 
would  be  dead.  Finally  he  decided  that  lard  or  fat  bacon 
would  be  the  remedy  which  we  at  once  gave  and  the  ox  re- 
covered. At  our  camp  fire  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Mendenhall  and 
others  of  the  company  would  spend  hours  discussing  the  prob- 
ability of  a railroad,  the  mines  and  kindred  subjects.  When 
the  cooking  was  done  and  our  frugal  meals  had,  the  ox  yokes 
would  be  brought  up  and  placed  around  the  camp-fire  for 
seats  and  a few  chairs,  when  Burke,  the  violinist,  would  be 
called  for.  He  was  a fine  performer  and  willingly  played  for 
us  every  night  when  we  were  in  camp  and  the  night  suitable. 
He  played  one  tune  a universal  favorite  known  as  “The  Phila- 
delphia Fireman’s  March.”  There  was  a sweetness  mixed 
with  a degree  of  sadness  in  this  piece  that  made  it  suitable 
for  the  closing  piece : so  after  operatic  airs  and  familiar  tunes 
when  the  bright  fire  had  burned  down  to  big  live  coals  and 
the  sharp  night  air  and  a late  bedtime  had  come,  the  jokes 
and  incidents  of  the  day  had  been  talked  over  and  the  visitors 
from  other  camps  were  ready  to  return,  and  silent  with  all 
eyes  watching  the  dying  smoldering  embers,  Dr.  Macy  would 
say  “Now,  Burke,  the  ‘Philadelphia  Firemen’s  March’.”  He 
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would  play  it  most  tenderly  and  as  the  sweet  mellow  tones 
died  away  we  would  arise  with  often  a sigh  and  quietly  re- 
tire to  our  tents.  Occasionally  little  incidents  would  occur, 
varying  the  monotony  of  the  journey.  One  I will  relate.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Heath  had  a good  outfit  and  a young  man,  James,  as 
driver  and  handy  man.  Among  the  luxuries  Mr.  Heath  had 
provided  was  a demijohn  of  good  brandy,  which  he  kept  for 
the  use  of  himself  and  his  wife.  None  was  ever  offered  to 
the  young  fellow,  so  he  concluded  to  get  even.  He  found  where 
it  was  usually  hid  in  the  wagon  near  to  the  side  of  the  body, 
getting  the  exact  position  he  bored  a gimlet  hole  through  the 
bed  and  with  a nail  inserted  in  the  hole  he  could  reach  the 
demijohn,  so  by  hitting  the  head  of  the  nail  on  end  with  a 
hammer  he  knocked  a hole  in  the  vessel.  Much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Mr.  Heath  the  demijohn  was  broken  and  the  liquor 
was  all  run  out  nor  could  he  account  for  the  accident.  It  was 
a source  of  much  amusement  to  all  of  us  in  the  secret.  Mr. 
Heath  was  not  liberal  with  his  hired  man  or  the  “accident” 
might  not  have  happened.  I do  not  know  that  Mr.  Heath 
ever  found  out  how  it  occurred. 

The  Valley  of  California 

The  Spanish  and  Mexican  population  were  very  kind  to 
us  all.  Some  little  trouble  arose  in  reference  to  the  horses 
which  some  of  the  emigrants  had  bought  or  traded  for  with 
Walker  and  his  Indians,  which  had  been  stolen.  The  Mexi- 
cans showed  their  brands  and  agreed  to  leave  the  matter 
with  others  of  the  company  relying  upon  the  justice  of  their 
claims.  A jury  was  selected,  cases  argued  and  decisions  in 
favor  of  the  Mexicans.  Walker  had  raided  the  valley  some 
months  before  and  these  horses  were  a portion  of  those  taken. 
We  set  about  jerking  beef,  which  was  done  by  cutting  the  beef 
into  long  thin  slices,  hanging  some  up  and  laying  others 
across  thin  slats  so  that  the  sun  and  smoke  from  our  fires 
might  dry  them.  We  thot  of  continuing  our  journey  by  land 
and  were  making  preparations  for  the  journey.  Mr.  Menden- 
hall and  I bought  some  corn  and  took  it  to  Rowland’s  Mil! 
and  fortunately  for  us  the  water  wheel  needed  some  repairing, 
which  we  did,  and  thus  got  quite  a quantity  of  meal.  The 
water  wheel  was  not  properly  balanced,  one  half  was  much 
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heavier  than  the  other  half.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
wheel  ran  rapidly  down  and  very  slowly  up.  We  equalized  it 
so  that  the  motion  was  regular.  The  mill  was  a very  primi- 
tive affair,  nevertheless  made  good  corn  meal.  Whilst  in 
camp  Mr.  Mendenhall,  his  son  and  myself  did  considerable 
work  for  the  Mexicans,  principally  stocking  plows,  putting 
in  the  beams  and  handles.  The  primitive  mode  and  generally 
in  use  was  a forked  limb  of  a tree,  the  long  prong  went  for- 
ward as  beam  or  tongue,  and  the  shorter  one  sharpened  at 
the  point  entered  the  ground  and  a piece  was  fastened  in 
which  served  as  a handle.  Some  of  them  looked  as  tho  they 
had  been  used  in  the  time  of  Aaron  and  Joshua.  Some  few 
had  got  American  mould  boards  and  irons  but  needed  the  wood 
work.  Here  and  there  an  American  plow  was  seen.  The 
work  was  almost  all  done  by  the  Mission  Indians  who  were 
partially  civilized.  They  seemed  civil  and  industrious.  In 
working  their  cattle  they  invariably  lassoed  them  and  brought 
them  up  to  a post.  Then  they  took  a piece  of  timber  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  some  six  feet  in  length 
and  placed  an  end  in  front  of  the  head  at  the  root  of  the 
horns  and  secured  it  by  the  means  of  a riata  passed  trans- 
versely around  the  stick  and  horns  so  that  the  oxen  pushed  by 
carrying  their  necks  stiffly.  They  had  no  free  use  of  their 
heads, — could  get  them  neither  right  nor  left.  It  gave  them 
a stiff  movement  but  I could  not  see  but  that  they  drew  as 
heavy  a load  as  oxen  yoked  by  the  neck.  Their  carts  were 
heavy,  unwieldly  vehicles,  the  wheels  were  of  blocks  sawed 
off  large  logs.  The  axles  from  four  to  six  spindles,  the  body 
of  the  carts  were  similar  in  shape  to  our  drays,  only  all  of 
wood  and  raw  hide  and  exceedingly  clumsy.  The  weather  was 
so  soft  and  mild  but  little  fuel  was  required.  The  Mexicans 
would  throw  their  lassos  over  dead  limbs  and  pull  them  off 
and  in  that  way  get  a few  sticks  and  then  gallop  off  home. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  primitive  happiness  of  these  people. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  cares  beyond  the  present  day.  The 
Indians  did  all  the  work  and  the  Spaniards  rode  around 
during  the  day,  visiting  one  another,  leading  a life  of  perfect 
ease,  and,  to  all  appearances,  indolence.  It  was  a common 
occurrence  to  see  groups  on  horseback,  ladies  riding  astride, 
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all  well  dressed,  the  gentlemen  with  swords,  carried  under  the 
left  thigh,  on  horses  well  caparisoned,  silver  plated  bridles, 
silver  mounted  saddles, — but  nothing  was  so  noticeable  as  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  they  rode  and  guided  their  horses. 
The  gait  was  invariably  a gallop  or  lope.  I never  saw  one 
ride  a horse  in  a trot  and  but  seldom  in  a walk.  As  they  gal- 
loped past  us  in  groups  of  eight  and  ten,  chatting  familiarly, 
apparently  with  no  care  upon  their  minds,  I thot  them  the 
happiest  people  I ever  met  and  I still  think  so.  They  had 
but  little  aside  from  the  land,  cattle  and  horses  but  what  they 
did  have  was  of  the  best.  Theirs  was  such  a primitive  mode 
of  doing  everything  that  we  were  constantly  meeting  with 
surprises.  We  were  in  want  of  a few  articles  and  I went  to 
Los  Angeles,  a distance  of  nine  miles  with  the  wagon  and 
one  yoke  of  cattle.  I started  quite  early  and  had  got  near 
the  town  when  my  cattle  picked  up  their  heads  increasing 
their  gait,  which  movement  for  the  moment  surprised  me, 
but  on  looking  back  I saw  a Mexican  nearing  me  with  some- 
thing dragging  in  the  road  behind  him.  As  he  overtook  me 
and  put  off  at  a brisk  walk,  when  to  my  astonishment  I saw 
the  Mexican  had  a half  of  beef  on  a rawhide,  with  the  corners 
turned  up  and  secured  over  the  meat,  with  the  lasso  secured 
to  the  hide  and  the  other  end  around  the  horn  of  the  saddle. 
The  drag  some  twenty  feet  behind  as  he  galloped  along 
would  slide  along  across  the  track  with  a “swish,  swishy” 
sound  that  my  oxen  had  not  the  courage  to  withstand.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  market,  certainly  a primitive  mode  of 
conveyance.  I drove  into  the  town  and  stopped  my  team  in  front 
of  the  Bella  Union.  This  was  the  hotel  at  that  time.  I for- 
tunately saw  a gentleman  sitting  in  front  of  the  hotel,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair.  He  had  on  a boiled  shirt,  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  he  looked  like  an  American.  I walked  up  to 
within  about  six  feet  of  him  and  stopped,  saluting  him  at  the 
same  time,  which  he  politely  answered.  He  evidently  saw 
that  I was  an  emigrant,  just  the  “plains  across.”  My  appear- 
ance would  create  a laugh  in  almost  any  community  so  that 
when  a smile  flitted  across  his  rather  kindly  face  I under- 
stood it.  I had  no  coat,  nor  vest  on,  a pretty  much  worn-out 
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“ . . . stopped  my  team  in  front  of  the  Bella  Union." 


pair  of  pants,  kept  in  place  by  a pair  of  checked  suspenders 
made  by  my  wife,  my  shoes  were  in  holes  and  the  big  toe  of 
my  right  foot  had  no  covering  and  lay  there,  quite  exposed, 
like  a good-sized  toad.  My  hat  was  a black  slouch  with  the 
rim  well  broken  down,  quite  a large  hole  in  the  top,  through 
which  my  hair  would,  invariably,  crawl  through.  It  was  in 
that  attitude  that  I stood  before  Mr.  Foster.  I could  see  his 
eyes  cast  toward  my  exposed  big  toe  and  then  gradually  pass 
up  my  person,  and  finally  rest  on  that  independent  lock  of 
hair.  I was  badly  sunburnt,  a smile  would  also  unbidden 
come.  I stated  in  brief  our  arrival  in  the  valley,  of  our 
purpose  to  continue  on  to  the  mines.  And  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  to  the  mines,  had  done  quite  well,  and  was 
now  located  in  Los  Angeles.  He  spoke  well  of  the  extent  of 
the  mines  and  facilities  for  things  there.  When  I told  him 
1 was  a married  man,  my  wife  with  me,  he  said  I need  have 
no  fear  for  the  future  that  1 would  find  plenty  to  do  and 
good  pay,  should  I even  not  wish  to  work  at  mining.  I felt 
much  encouraged.  He  further  advised  me  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  water  and  not  by  land,  as  it  was  some  four  hundred 
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. . stood  before  Mr.  Poster.”  Stephen  C.  Foster,  first  mayor  of 
Los  Angeles  as  an  American  city. 


miles  into  the  mines  by  land,  while  I could  now  go  to  San 
Francisco  by  water  as  the  Steamer  Constitution  had  just  gone 
down  to  San  Diego  and  would  return  to  San  Pedro  in  a few 
days  on  her  way  back  to  San  Francisco,  that  as  we  would 
be  only  two  days  up,  we  could  go  in  the  steerage  at  but  little 
expense.  I felt  very  grateful  for  the  information,  thanked 
him  and  withdrew,  got  the  few  articles  needed,  took  a glance 
at  this  Spanish  town  and  left  for  the  Mission.  I met  Mr. 
Foster  several  years  after,  we  had  a good  hearty  laugh  over 
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our  first  meeting.  He  said  I was  the  most  laughable  looking 
object  he  had  ever  seen.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  ter- 
minate our  journey  so  soon  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was 
said  that  a portion  of  the  route  was  rough  and  difficult  to 
get  over,  especially  the  San  Fernando  Pass,  induced  us  to 
seriously  consider  going  up  by  water.  Dr.  Macy  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  country  that  he  decided  to  remain  and  not 
go  on  to  the  mines.  Quite  a number  of  our  company  de- 
cided to  go  up  by  steamer.  Some,  however,  went  by  land. 
We  immediately  set  about  arrangements  for  the  trip  by  sea, 
sold  our  wagon  and  oxen,  reserving  their  use  to  take  us  to 
San  Pedro.  Made  such  arrangements  as  we  could  for  Dr. 
Macy  and  family.  With  my  wife  and  child,  Mr.  Mendenhall 
and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellett,  Cyrus  Adams,  Jimmy  (?), 
bid  all  good-bye  and  started  for  San  Pedro.  We  camped  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  San  Pedro,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  That  night  the  oxen  put  back  and  Oscar  Macy  and 
Jimmy  started  after  them  and  just  about  daybreak  they  came 
across  them  entering  a narrow  street  in  Los  Angeles,  making 
their  way  back  to  the  Mission.  They  returned  with  them  in  time 
for  us  to  reach  the  roadstead  at  San  Pedro  that  evening. 
The  Constitution  ran  on  a sand  bar  barely  in  sight  and  lay 
there  quite  a while  before  she  got  off.  She  came  up  and  an- 
chored. All  was  excitement,  especially  as  to  the  fare.  Captain 
Snell  came  on  shore,  when  Mr.  Mendenhall,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  company,  negotiated  the  passage  for  us  all  on  most 
reasonable  terms.  We  were  such  a dilapidated  looking  crowd 
that  the  Captain  took  pity  on  us.  We  looked  at  the  ship  with 
some  interest  and  dreaded  sea-sickness  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much,  but  we  looked  out  upon  the  great  ocean  with  the 
deepest  interest,  with  a feeling  of  awe.  This  was  the  first 
ocean  steamer  and  the  first  ocean  we  had  ever  seen.  We  bid 
our  friends  a sad  farewell,  went  aboard  the  steamer  and  at 
ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  started  out  to  sea.  The  weather 
was  delightful.  The  sea  smooth  and  unruffled.  We  steamed 
up  past  Santa  Barbara,  running  thru  miles  of  petroleum  float- 
ing on  the  water.  Below  Monterey  a thick  fog  set  in  and  the 
steamer  slowed  down  to  a walk.  The  Captain  was  not  quite 
sure  of  his  position.  Some  thot  that  he  was  below  Monterey, 
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The  roadstead  at  San  Pedro  as  the  American  pioneers  saw  it. 


when  we  drifted  and  steamed  close  to  some  sunken  black  rocks 
only  a few  feet  from  them,  when  it  was  decided  that  we  were 
just  below  Monterey.  One  Spaniard  was  so  frightened  that 
he  came  near  jumping  overboard.  He  lost  his  wits.  We 
stopped  off  Monterey  a short  time  giving  us  a view  of  the  bay. 
We  finally  arrived  at  the  Golden  Gate,  steamed  into  the  chan- 
nel, and  were  greeted  by  a forest  of  masts,  so  much  shipping 
then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Here  was  the 
great  little  City,  ensconced  behind  Telegraph  Hill.  We  landed 
at  the  wharf  at  the  junction  of  Jackson  and  Battery.  As  soon 
as  possible  we  got  our  traps  ashore  for  all  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. We  hired  a cart,  put  our  things  into  it  and  started 
to  the  suburbs  taking  the  advice  of  the  driver  of  the  cart  as 
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to  the  locality.  We  went  up  Jackson  to  Stockton  to  a vacant 
lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Stockton  and  California  streets 
just  opposite  a new  frame  building  in  process  of  erection, 
being  built  by  Col.  Stevenson.  As  this  lot  was  wholly  out 
of  the  city  and  convenient  to  both  grub  and  blocks  and  shav- 
ings to  make  fire,  we  invaded  and  pitched  our  tents.  It  is 
where  Grace  Church  now  stands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mellett  found 
a small  galvanized  house  between  Clay  and  California  Street 
below  Stockton  into  which  they  moved.  Mr.  Mendenhall  and 
his  son  Jimmy  camped  with  us.  We  arrived  I think  on  the 
28th  of  January.  A couple  of  days  after  our  arrival  Mr. 
Mendenhall  and  myself  went  to  Sacramento  to  get  our  letters 
which  we  had  requested  when  we  left  home  to  be  sent  there. 
As  yet  we  had  had  no  word  from  our  relatives  since  we  left 
nearly  a year  before.  We  took  steerage  passage  in  the  steamer 
which  was  loaded  down  with  passengers,  miners  and  others. 
At  night  time  we  crowded  in  on  to  some  packages  of  rice 
which  left  just  room  to  fit  in  under  the  floor  of  the  upper 
deck  where  we  put  in  the  night  turning  over  from  time  to 
time  to  rest  our  tired  limbs.  We  spent  a very  uncomfortable 
night  but  as  many  did  not  go  to  sleep  but  kept  on  the  tramp, 
we  did  not  complain.  The  Sacramento  River  was  a beautiful 
stream,  the  banks  fringed  with  willows  and  cottonwood  and 
the  water  so  transparent  that  we  could  often  see  gravel  at 
the  bottom.  The  low  hills  on  either  side  were  covered  with 
green  and  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance  inspired  us  with 
a singular  feeling.  It  was  there  that  we  expected  to  realize 
the  fruition  of  our  long-cherished  hopes.  On  all  sides  of  us 
were  men  who  had  been  to  the  mines  and  told  most  fabulous 
stories  of  the  richness  of  some  of  the  diggings.  We  drank  in 
all  we  heard.  Arriving  at  Sacramento,  we  repaired  at  once 
to  the  Post  Office  and  fortunately  found  several  letters  from 
home  which  as  all  were  well,  afforded  us  great  relief.  The 
landing  at  Sacramento  at  the  foot  of  Jay  Street,  the  river 
presented  a pretty  sight,  the  water  was  deep  and  clear,  the 
bank  dotted  over  with  large  oaks  and  sycamores.  So  much 
business  rush  on  the  landing.  The  streets  lined  with  pack 
mules  and  wagons,  all  life  and  business  activity.  It  was  all 
such  a contrast  with  the  arid,  treeless  and  waterless  plains. 
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“Here  was  the  great  little  City  . . 


We  at  once  returned  to  San  Francisco  with  an  intention  of 
putting  out  to  the  mines  without  delay.  We  went  around 
town  to  see  what  might  be  seen  and  learn  all  possible  as  to 
the  best  mining  locality.  Some  of  us  remained  at  the  tent 
with  my  wife  while  the  others  were  free  to  see  the  novelties 
that  presented  themselves  on  all  sides.  The  city  presented 
an  irregular  and  indifferent  appearance.  A few  brick  build- 
ings but  the  great  majority  frame  structures  and  galvanized 
iron,  zinc  and  a few  sheet  iron  and  tents.  Water  was  carted 
and  sold  from  house  to  house.  The  Post  Office  and  the  Re- 
corder’s Office  were  in  a low  frame  building  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  plaza  next  to  or  near  Clay  Street  on  the  corner  of 
Kearney  and  Washington.  Southeast  was  the  El  Dorado,  a 
brick  building,  the  ground  floor  occupied  for  gambling.  The 
city  with  but  here  and  there  a small  house  was  embraced  be- 
tween Jackson,  California,  Stockton  and  Montgomery.  There 
was  also  a brick  store  on  California,  south  side,  I think,  above 
Kearney.  California  Street  was  graded  thru  to  Stockton. 
In  going  down  to  the  town  I would  follow  a path  and  where 
they  were  carting  the  sand  away  and  steps  were  made  in  the 
bank  would  step  down  in  that  way  and  would  pass  this  brick 
store  on  my  way  down.  There  was  no  way  out  from  Stockton 
on  the  south,  teams  would  turn  and  go  down  .Jackson  which 
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was  the  best  grade  and  I think  the  only  one  for  teams  and 
carts.  Long  Wharf  was  an  attraction.  Thousands  would  go 
out  on  that  wharf  until  it  was  black  with  people  on  the  arrival 
of  steamers,  such  an  intense  desire  to  see  the  arrivals  whether 
any  of  your  acquaintances  would  be  of  the  number.  There 
was  so  much  shipping  anchored  in  the  bay.  Forests  of  masts 
stood  before  you  as  you  looked  to  the  distant  shore  of  Contra 
Costa.  We  climbed  Telegraph  Hill  with  hundreds  of  others 
and  lay  on  the  green  grass  looking  over  the  beautiful  expanse 
of  water  and  our  eyes  finally  resting  upon  the  blue  expanse, 
the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  our  thots  filled  with 
golden  visions.  It  was  a wonderful  country.  We  had  at  last 
arrived  at  San  Francisco.  My  wife  and  myself  on  several 
occasions  started  to  the  summit,  only  a few  rods  from  our 
tent  and  where  we  could  see  far  in  the  distance  the  Mission 
buildings,  nothing  intervening.  A desert  of  drifting  sand. 
There  was  not  a house  to  be  seen  in  the  distance  but  the 
Mission  buildings  in  that  direction.  A high,  long  sand  ridge 
ran  in  a southeasterly  direction  about  where  the  Masonic 
Temple  now  stands.  There  was  but  a footpath  leading  up 
and  over  it  and  down  to  the  few  tents  and  shanties  of  the 
Sydneyites  in  the  plot  beyond.  The  Plaza  bounded  by  Clay, 
Kearney  and  Washington,  was  the  center  of  attraction.  Here 
it  was  that  a man  by  the  name  of  Grant  sold  at  auction  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamers  the  various  papers.  A person 
wanting  a paper  would  call  out  for  the  one  he  wanted  which,  if 
he  had  it,  would  be  offered  for  sale  or  handed  to  the  party 
for  a dollar.  The  papers  generally  sought  after  told  almost 
universally  the  localities  from  which  the  parties  came.  The 
New  Orleans  Picayune  and  Delta,  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
the  Louisville  Journal,  Cincinnati  Gazette,  National  Intelli- 
gencer, Washington  Globe,  New  York  Tribune  and  Herald. 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  Boston  (name  of  papers  not  given), 
Philadelphia  (names  of  papers  not  given),  were  the  papers 
sought  after,  $1.00  a copy  was  a reasonable  price.  At  the 
mail  delivery  window  crowds  would  assemble  and  stand  in 
rows  of  two  abreast  nearly  if  not  quite  across  the  Plaza  and 
patiently  approach  the  window.  There  was  but  little  violence, 
a crime  reported  on  several  occasions.  1 went  down  at  night 
to  the  El  Dorado  to  witness  the  gambling.  It  was  reduced 
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“The  Plaza  . . . was  the  center  of  attraction."  As  it  appeared  10  years 
after  Cheesman’s  first  visit  to  San  Francisco. 

to  a science  here.  At  one  side  of  the  hall  on  a raised  plat- 
form were  musicians  who  played  incessantly  day  and  night. 
A violinist  by  the  name  of  Simonson  led  on  the  violin.  He 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  receiving,  as  I was  informed, 
$50.00  per  night.  There  were  several  tables  in  the  room  at 
which  sat  the  gamblers,  dealers  of  the  game  and  a negro 
porter.  The  gamblers  were  armed  with  revolvers  and  knives. 
Gold  dust,  for  there  was  really  no  coin,  was  staked  upon  the 
turn  of  the  cards.  Long  buck-skin  bags  of  gold  dust  were 
placed  upon  the  table  by  the  miners  and  lost  as  was  generally 
the  case.  The  negro  porter  took  charge  of  it,  in  fact,  he  was 
really  the  cashier.  All  was  silent,  not  a word  was  uttered 
by  the  gambler  aside  from  the  routine  of  the  deal.  The  loser 
would  utter  no  word  of  complaint  and  if  a miner,  generally 
with  a side  remark  to  a friend,  perhaps  that  he  could  soon 
make  as  much  again  in  the  gold  diggings,  treat  the  loss  al- 
most as  a matter  of  indifference.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  were  lost  and  won  in  a night  at  this  place.  The  crowd 
at  times  would  be  so  dense  that  you  could  with  difficulty  edge 
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your  way  thru  the  hall.  I had  never  before  seen  such  a 
sight.  The  miners  were  armed  also.  Every  one  in  those  days 
went  heeled.  It  was  scarcely  a word  and  a blow  but  the 
blow  without  the  word. 


To  the  Mines 

The  shipment  of  goods  of  all  kinds  was  simply  immense. 
Boxes,  barrels  and  all  kinds  of  mining  machinery  was  to  be 
seen  stored  on  vacant  lots,  sides  of  streets,  or  any  available 
place.  There  was  no  society  other  than  the  acquaintance 
of  a few  personal  friends.  Men  were  here  today,  off  to  the 
mines  tomorrow,  no  one  knowing  whither.  A few  parties  had 
commenced  enclosing  some  lots  or  rather  tracts  of  land  by 
driving  slender  posts  in  the  sand  and  nailing  on  a single 
narrow  board  from  post  to  post  and  so  enclosing  it  in  that 
temporary  way.  Judge  Hastings  had  just  decided  that  a per- 
son could  hold  whatever  land  he  had  enclosed.  Boats  and 
steamers  were  advertised  for  the  different  mining  camps; — 
Stockton,  to  Mokelumne  Hill,  Angels  Camp  and  the  southern 
mines.  Sacramento — to  Hangtown  (Placerville) , Coloma, 

Georgetown,  Kelsey’s  Diggings,  Murderer’s  Bar,  Auburn,  Grass 
Valley,  Nevada,  Salmon  Falls,  Mormon  Island.  Marysville — to 
Bidwell’s  Bar,  Goodyear  Bar,  Downeyville.  Red  Bluffs — to 
Newville  (?),  Trinity  Bar  and  all  northern  mines  were  the 
shipping  points  of  great  interest.  “Bull  Baker  & Co.”  was 
a very  prominent  firm  at  Red  Bluffs.  The  tide  of  mining 
emigration  seemed  strongest  to  the  city  of  Sacramento.  From 
there  to  the  three  forks  of  the  American  River.  By  the  won- 
derful display  of  gold  dust  in  the  “El  Dorado”  and  the  almost 
fabulous  reports  of  miners  just  from  the  Diggings,  we  had  a 
renewed  attack  of  the  gold  fever  and  hastened  our  departure. 
There  was  one  cool,  sagacious  and  far-seeing  head  in  our 
little  company.  It  was  that  of  a woman,  my  wife.  She  had 
heard  all  the  gilt  edged  reports  that  I brought  up  to  camp, 
as  well  as  others  of  our  company,  saw  our  feverish  desire 
to  be  off  to  the  mines,  yet  was  not  infused  with  any  enthu- 
siasm in  that  direction  but  from  her  daily  duties  in  and  around 
that  little  tent,  standing  on  a sloping  sand  bank,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  tent  opening  to  the  east,  with  her  half  dozen 
cooking  utensils  perched  on  the  three  or  four  stones  consti- 
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tuting  the  fire  place,  seated  on  our  provision  chest,  nursing 
her  babe,  she  had  looked  down  upon  the  growing  city  and 
out  upon  the  magnificent  bay  before  her,  with  the  shore  lines 
tinged  with  green  in  the  distance,  and  read  the  future  with 
the  vision  of  a prophet.  “No,”  she  answered,  “my  dear, 
give  up  an  idea  of  the  mines,  stay  here,  open  a law  office 
and  practice  your  profession.  Now  is  your  time,  you  are 
fresh  in  your  readings,  and  will  get  business  at  once;  for  this 
is  destined  to  be  a great  city,  the  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
You  go  to  the  mines  and  all  is  uncertainty.”  When  I sug- 
gested I feared  the  unsettled  condition  of  property  rights,  I 
might  not  be  able  to  make  a living,  having  no  library  nor 
money  to  get  books,  she  replied,  “So  far  as  a living  is  con- 
cerned, have  no  fear,  for  if  necessary,  1 will  take  in  washing 
and  make  us  a good  living.”  The  mining  fever  had  me  com- 
pletely under  control.  I suggested,  “Let  us  go  to  the  mines. 
I know  how  to  work  and  if  at  all  fortunate  I can  soon  make 
a few  thousand  dollars,  will  send  home  and  get  me  a good 
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library  and  return  to  San  Francisco  and  carry  out  your  wish- 
es.” ‘‘Ah,  I fear  if  we  do  go  to  the  mines,  we  will  never  return. 
Still  if  you  think  it  best  we  will  go.”  We  at  once  struck 
our  tent,  packed  up  our  few  cooking  utensils,  rolled  up  our 
little  old  feather  bed  and  blankets,  got  a cart,  and  footed  our 
way  to  the  wharf,  to  the  landing  of  the  Sacramento  steamers. 
The  Senator  was  firing  up.  We  got  our  things  on  board 
(this  was  Monday  the  5th  of  February).  Took  a steerage 
passage  for  Sacramento,  Mr.  Mendenhall  and  Amos,  his  son, 
accompanying  us.  Here  an  incident  occurred  that  wounded 
my  pride  (feelings  perhaps  I should  say)  deeply.  As  my 
wife,  carrying  her  babe  in  her  arms,  was  going  on  board  of 
the  steamer,  I accompanying  her,  we,  not  being  familiar  with 
the  arrangements  of  steamers,  having  been  accustomed  so 
long  to  an  ox  wagon,  started  down  the  stairway  leading  to 
the  ‘‘ladies  cabin,”  when  we  were  met  by  the  colored  steward- 
ess who  remarked  to  us  and  my  wife  especially  “your  place 
is  on  deck,  this  cabin  is  for  ladies.”  My  wife  was  poorly 
clad,  in  an  old  sun  bonnet,  a well  worn  and  faded  dress ; 
with  skin  tanned  by  exposure,  a heavy  tired  expression  of 
face,  a babe  in  her  arms,  she  was  not  I admit,  quite  the 
kind  of  woman  I afterwards  found  out  to  be  a fit  associate 
for  the  “ladies”  of  the  cabin.  We  retraced  our  steps  and 
entered  the  upper  cabin.  In  one  corner  where  there  was  barely 
room,  for  the  steamer  was  literally  packed  with  passengers, 
I unrolled  our  little  feather  bed,  my  wife  sat  upon  it  with  the 
babe  by  her  side.  Here  we  were  at  once  at  home  and  welcome. 
There  were  no  “ladies”  up  here.  My  wife  at  once  became 
the  center  of  attraction.  She  held  a levee  here  in  her  unkempt 
condition,  that  a princess  might  envy.  The  utmost  respect 
and  deference  were  shown  to  her.  “Hush,  Jim,  damn  it,  don’t 
swear,  there  is  a woman  with  a babe.”  A virtuous  woman 
was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  that  motley  crowd.  The  babe 
opened  the  fountains  of  the  heart  and  tears  unbidden  flowed. 
“How  old  is  he?  I left  a little  fellow  like  him.”  The  voice 
would  choke  down,  a tear  would  be  wiped  from  the  stern 
and  manly  cheek,  a sad  glance  and  he  would  turn  and  be  lost 
in  the  busy  crowd.  Incidents  of  this  kind  were  common.  A 
young  man  who  was  returning  to  the  mines  from  a visit  to 
“Frisco”  to  see  a friend  off  was  especially  kind.  He  introduced 
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himself.  His  name  was  Carleton  from  Georgia.  In  the 
course  of  the  trip  he  enquired  to  what  portion  of  the  mines  we 
intended  going.  We  replied  we  had  no  point  especially  in 
view.  He  then  suggested  we  go  up  with  him,  that  it  was 
only  about  thirty-five  miles  above  Sacramento,  at  Salmon  Falls 
on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  River.  That  while  it  might 
not  be  as  rich  a locality  as  some,  still  he  had  done  well  and 
he  thought  we  might  also.  That  there  was  a good  road  to 
the  place.  Then  suspecting  from  our  appearance  that  we  had 
but  little,  if  any,  money,  suggested  that  we  could  have  all  we 
wanted  and  we  could  repay  him  when  we  were  able.  We 
thanked  him,  said  we  might  require  some  assistance  from  Sac- 
ramento up,  which  he  could  advance  as  occasion  required.  We 
arrived  at  Sacramento  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February. 

During  the  forenoon,  we  found  a two-horse  team  going 
up  to  the  Falls,  who  would  take  us  and  our  little  plunder 
for  $60.00.  We  arranged  to  go  with  him.  My  wife  and  I 
bought  a loaf  of  bread  and  some  cheese  and  sat  on  the  side- 
walk near  8th  Street  and  ate  our  dinner.  The  babe,  as  on 
the  steamer  was  the  attraction.  The  eye  of  a father  would 
see  it  in  a minute.  Our  company  being  all  ready,  my  wife 
seated  up  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  we  started  for  the  mines. 
The  afternoon  we  passed  Sutter’s  old  Fort  and  drove  out  as 
far  as  the  Blue  Tent,  near  Patterson’s,  some  ten  miles  from 
the  city  where  we  camped  for  the  night.  The  American 
river  was  only  a few  rods  from  us.  I went  to  it  for  water 
and  could  not  but  admire  it.  Clear  cold  water  and  gravelly 
bottom.  It  was  a pretty  stream.  Large  oaks  lined  its  banks 
on  either  side  and  stood  as  grand  old  sentinels  dotted  over 
the  valley.  With  what  peculiar  sensations  I looked  upon  the 
vast  mountain  chain  in  the  distance.  The  road  up  from 
Sacramento  was  lined  with  pack  animals,  wagons,  miners  on 
foot  packing  their  roll  of  blankets,  so  that  the  Blue  Tent  was 
crowded,  especially  the  bar.  I saw  at  once  that  there  would 
be  no  safety  for  any  one  in  this  country  who  would  drink.  I 
made  a resolution  that  night  that  I would  not  drink  a drop  of 
liquor  whilst  I remained  in  the  State.  Stating  to  my  wife 
the  resolution  I had  made,  she  smiled  and  said,  “Will  you  stick 
to  it?”  I said  “Yes.”  I have  kept  the  resolution  and  have 
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never  regretted  that  I made  it,  but  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  thank  God  for  the  decision  I then  made.  The  next  day 
we  journeyed  on,  passing  Alder  Creek,  where  there  was  con- 
siderable mining.  The  miners  seeing  a woman  and  babe 
jumped  up  from  their  rockers  and  came  out  to  the  wagon 
with  so  many  kind  words.  The  babe  was  passed  down  to 
them  and  around  from  one  to  another,  with  all  the  tender 
affection  possible.  The  tears  would  invariably  come — and  the 

remark  “Oh  could  I only  see  my  ,”  choke  up  and  turn 

with  a “God  bless  you”  and  return  to  their  work.  Some  would 
say  to  me  “You  are  a happy  man,”  with  generally  an  inquiry 
of  “what  state  are  you  from?”  About  sunset,  we  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  town  Salmon  Falls.  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  as  well  perhaps  as  myself,  had  expressed  some 
doubts  about  finding  ready  employment  on  our  arrival.  And 
everything  cost  so  much,  but  an  amusing  incident  occurred 
removing  all  doubts.  Whilst  we  were  locking  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  preparatory  to  starting  down  hill  we  heard  a rattle- 
te-bang-bang  and  a long  roll  sounding  in  the  distance  like  the 
filing  of  a saw.  Then  Mr.  Mendenhall  turned  to  me  with  a 
relieved  and  joyful  expression  that  he  knew  he  could  make 
a living  now,  for  “don’t  you  hear  the  filing  of  the  saw?  There 
is  a steam  mill  here  and  I know  I can  get  work.”  When  we 
got  down  to  the  town  we  found  it  was  the  ringing  of  the  gong 
at  six  o’clock,  at  the  American  Hotel.  Mr.  Mendenhall’s  saw 
mill  turned  out  to  be  a gong.  He  was  quite  a machinist,  mill 
wright,  and  hence,  his  confidence  in  getting  work  at  a mill. 
We  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  February.  We  were 
soon  at  the  mines.  Our  long,  tiresome  journey  ended  at  last. 
1st  day  of  April  1850  to  7th  of  February,  ’51  in  camp  and  on 
the  tramp  for  the  mines,  ten  months  and  7 days.  We  camped 
for  the  night.  Our  good  young  friend,  Mr.  Carleton,  said  he 
would  go  up  to  his  camp,  which  was  only  three  miles  up  the 
river  at  Kanaka  Bar  and  if  I did  not  see  an  opportunity  to 
get  a claim  or  find  work  to  come  up  to  him.  There  was  a 
slight  shower  that  afternoon  and  some  rain  through  the  night. 
We  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  a house  belonging  to  Frank 
Lightfoot.  The  house  was  frame,  had  been  shipped  around  the 
Horn  and  put  up  here  and  used  as  a store  room  and  boarding 
house.  Lightfoot  had  laid  in  a good  stock  of  liquors,  Hour 
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and  other  necessary  articles  for  the  winter  of  ’50.  He  had 
got  them  in  the  fall  so  that  should  the  winter  be  severe  as 
that  of  ’49  he  would  be  prepared  for  it.  The  winter,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a remarkably  open  one,  the  roads  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Teams  with  provisions  were  enabled  to  reach 
the  mining  towns  without  difficulty.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  closed  up  his  house,  liquors,  flour  and  other  articles 
still  on  hand.  He  had  also  an  excellent  lot  of  bedding.  We 
remained  a few  days,  when  an  opportunity  offered  us,  which 
we  accepted.  My  wife  was  offered  $150.00  a month  by  Craig 
and  Berry,  who  kept  a public  house,  just  across  the  ravine  in 
town,  a comfortable  room,  with  our  board,  with  no  work  to 
do,  other  than  a general  supervision  of  the  kitchen  and  table. 
We  at  once  moved  to  the  hotel.  We  had  a comfortable  room 
though  running  across  the  end  of  the  dining  hall. 

Life  at  the  Diggings 

To  go  back  to  our  arrival.  This  town  was  an  active 
mining  camp  or  center.  It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  Fork  of  the  American  River,  one  mile  down  the  falls 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Pilot  Hill,  Hat- 
ling’s  Dry  Diggings,  Greenwood  Valley,  Georgetown,  to  Mur- 
derer’s Bar,  on  the  Middle  Fork  and  other  less  prominent  min- 
ing localities.  South  of  Coloma  by  trail  twelve  miles  and 
thirty  or  thirty-five  from  Placerville.  Above  Mormon  Island, 
nine  miles  in  the  County  of  El  Dorado.  There  were  two 
public  houses  in  the  town,  the  American  Hotel  kept  at  that 
time  by  Mr.  Larkin,  afterward  Sheriff  of  the  County,  owned 
by  Thos.  Orr,  and  Craig  & Berry.  There  were  several  saloons 
and  a small  house  kept  by  Scruggs. 

Like  nearly  all  mining  towns  of  that  period,  there  was 
but  one  street  and  this  a crooked  one.  There  were  several 
stores  and  groceries,  all  of  which  kept  liquor.  Tom  Brown, 
afterwards  Hanks  & Brown  were  prominent.  Afterwards 
the  Humphrey  Bros,  opened  a grocery  store,  — David  and 
James  Humphrey.  Higgins  also  had  a store  and  did  an  im- 
mense business.  It  was  after  him  that  the  point  at  the  Falls 
was  named,  where  he  had  mined  with  wonderful  success.  His 
claim  was  reputed  the  richest  in  that  mining  locality.  He 
had  taken  out  with  the  assistance  of  one  man  as  high  as 
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$1,400.00  a day.  It  was  thought  he  had  got  as  high  as  $200,- 
000.00  of  dust  from  the  claim.  He  was  an  Irishman  with  an 
Irish  wife.  His  father-in-law  Flanagan  and  his  mother-in- 
law  lived  with  them.  His  success  proved  his  ruin.  He  took 
to  drink.  Though  a good  business  man,  his  habits  of  in- 
temperance, infidelity  to  his  wife  brought  his  downfall.  His 
claim  lay  just  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  bend  embracing  a 
series  of  ledges  of  rock  dipping  to  the  east  or  towards  the 
current  at  less  than  45  degrees.  These  ledges  continued  across 
the  channel  of  the  river  into  the  mountain  beyond  and  back 
into  the  sloping  hill  side  on  the  south  and  covered  from  the 
water’s  edge  with  a thin  layer  or  deposit  of  red  earth,  which 
deepened  as  they  worked  into  the  hill.  By  some  hocus  pocus 
he  held  a wide  strip  of  ground  up  and  down  the  river  from 
the  water’s  edge  back  into  the  hill.  They  informed  us  the 
crevices  in  richness  were  almost  incredible.  All  washed  out 
by  the  pan  and  rocker  process.  As  an  evidence  of  the  honesty 
of  the  people  at  the  mine,  Higgins  had  left  at  different  times 
as  much  as  $1,000.00  in  his  rocker,  and  had  never  missed 
anything. 

There  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  Joel  G.  Donner  ( ?) 
living  at  the  American  Hotel  and  a Mr.  Sanderson,  who  had 

also  served  as  a Justice . There  were  four  physicians 

engaged  more  or  less  in  practice,  though  also  engaged  in  min- 
ing operations.  Dr.  Bates,  quite  a young  man,  Dr.  Hurd,  Dr. 
Dixon,  a young  man  from  Mississippi,  afterwards  killed  in 
a duel  with  Phil  Thomas,  District  Attorney  of  Placer  County, 
and  Dr.  Selden  A.  McMeans  (?)  the  most  prominent  and 
skillful  of  all,  afterwards  Treasurer  of  State,  during  John- 
son’s Administration. 

The  families  were and  wife,  Ebenezer  Hanks  and 

wife,  Reuben  Allred  (?)  and  wife,  Moses  Thatcher,  wife  and 

several  sons.  Mr.  , wife  and  family  who  afterward 

settled  in  Sonoma  County,  near  Petaluma.  These  families 

were  mining. Higgins  and  wife,  Flanagan  and  wife, 

were  Irish.  During  the  summer  R.  Iv.  Bery,  who  located  here 
iu  1849  and  who  had  located  a wonderfully  rich  river  claim, 
two  miles  above  town,  a man  of  first  rate  business  qualifica- 
tions, a man  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  who  had  the  year  just 
ended,  returned  to  the  States  with  a handsome  sum  of  money 
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. . such  an  intense  desire  to  see  the  arrivals  . . From  an  old  sketch. 


returned  with  his  wife  and  child  in  May  (?),  also  a sister-in- 
law,  Miss  Phillips,  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Raven,  a well 
known  citizen  of  Coloma  and  who  subsequently  came  to  San 

Francisco.  at 

some  two  or  three  miles  distant.  They  subsequently  moved 
into  the  American  (?)  hotel  and  kept  the  house  for  years. 
There  were  three  sons,  John,  James  and  Thomas.  There  were 
two  daughters,  Bell  (?)  and  May.  One  of  the  daughters 
married  Mr.  Whitney  of  Whitney’s  Express,  Oakland.  The 
father  and  mother  were  Scotch  people.  Mr.  Charles  Ramsay, 
wife  and  family  were  here  at  our  arrival.  The  day  after  our 
arrival,  I went  up  the  river  a mile  or  two  to  witness  mining 
and  see  how  it  was  done.  I passed  up  above  the  claim  and 
as  far  as  Stoney  Bar,  returning  late  in  the  afternoon.  On 
my  return,  my  wife  remarked  that  a gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Ramsay  had  called,  having  learned  that  a family  had  just 
arrived,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  learned  that  we 
were  from  Eastern  Indiana  and  knew  some  of  his  relatives 
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living  in  Henry  (?)  County,  by  the  name  of  Hollands,  that 
he  had  also  once  lived  there.  That  he  had  moved  to  Missouri, 
married  there  and  crossed  the  plains  in  ’49,  with  his  family, 
that  he  had  been  very  successful  in  business  and  mining, 
that  now  he  was  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  stock.  He 
remarked  that  perhaps  we  were  as  so  many  others  in  coming 
such  a long  journey  without  means,  if  so,  he  would  like  to 
aid  us  as  he  had  plenty  and  for  us  to  come  over  and  see  them, 
remarking  that  he  lived  in  the  log  cabin  out  there,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  camp,  four  or  five  rods  distant.  My 
wife  thanked  him;  that  on  my  return  she  would  have  me  call 
on  him.  So  she  suggested  that  I at  once  go  over  and  thank 
him  for  his  kind  offer,  remarking  that  he  was  so  frank  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  manner.  I did  so ; was  met  by  him  as 
though  I had  been  a brother.  In  our  conversation  he  referred 
to  what  he  had  said  to  my  wife,  when  I thanked  him  and 
said  all  I wanted  was  a place  to  work  and  a pick,  shovel  and 
a rocker.  He  said  for  me  to  come  in  the  morning  and  he 
would  go  with  me  and  get  the  articles ; that  his  Uncle  O’Neil 
was  blacksmithing  there  and  he  could  make  the  pick. 

I went  over  in  good  time  in  the  morning.  Mr.  O’Neil 


made  a 

pick  $ 5.50 

a shovel 16.00 

rocker  22.00 

and  a gold  pan  1.00 


Now  said  he  I will  go  with  you  down  to  Higgin’s  Point,  where 
I think  you  can  locate  a claim;  that  several  Indianians  were 
at  work  there,  and  he  thought  had  good  claims;  that  they 
were  steady  men,  seldom  up  at  town  and  he  believed  were 
doing  well.  We  went  down  to  the  Point.  He  went  and 
spoke  to  them,  stating  my  situation ; and  then  they  remarked 
that  there  was  some  good  ground  above  them,  that  they 
thought  equally  as  good  as  where  they  were  working,  not 
claimed,  which  they  intended  to  work  in  time  if  no  one  took 
it.  And  if  one  of  them  came  up  with  him,  Jacob  See,  the 
rules  of  the  Bar  allowed  a single  claim  of  15  feet  across  the 
channel  and  any  distance  from  the  river  into  the  hill  or  moun- 
tain. So  Mr.  Ramsay  stepped  off  five  long  strides,  being  a 
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tall  man  they  could  not  be  less  than  eighteen  feet,  stuck  a 
stake  down  for  my  claim,  another  off  for  himself — that  is 
intended  for  me  ultimately.  I immediately  took  off  my  coat 
and  proceeded  to  sink  a shaft  on  the  claim.  Visiting  my 
Indiana  friends  in  the  interim  as  I tired  at  the  work,  they  in- 
formed me  that  a strip  of  gravel  and  clay  ranging  from 
214  to  3 ft.  deep  over  the  bed  rock  would  average  75c  to 
the  bucketfull.  To  get  at  this  dirt,  they  stripped  off  the 
red  dirt  to  the  depth  of  8 or  9 feet  to  this  pay  dirt  and  threw 
it  back  of  them  and  some  of  it  they  wheeled  off  in  wheel 
barrows.  I was  shown  the  process  of  washing  in  the  rockers, 
which  were  set  at  the  river’s  edge  just  above  the  falls.  As 
I proceeded  with  my  shaft  I prospected  the  dirt  in  my  pan, 
which  gave  as  they  said  10c  to  the  pan.  I was  very  tired 
when  night  came  and  sore  with  blistered  hands.  The  next  day, 
however,  I went  at  it  in  good  earnest  and  before  night  time 
was  down  to  the  gravel  and  got  as  high  as  50c  to  the  bucket. 
I cleaned  the  stone  away  and  fixed  my  rocker  in  position  in 
which  I was  aided  by  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Campbell. 
He  was  washing  up  near  me.  This  gentleman  was  ever  after 
a firm  friend  of  mine.  Was  afterward  a member  of  the  Assem- 
bly from  El  Dorado  County  in  1864  at  the  time  I delivered  my 
Greenback  speech  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  and  it  was  to  him 
that  I wrote  my  letter,  asking  him  to  secure  the  hall  for  me. 
He  was  a true  friend  and  a man  of  irreproachable  character. 

My  claim  did  not  prove  as  rich  as  my  friends  expected, 
but  I did  well  and  soon  had  money  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Ramsay. 
And  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Carleton,  some  two  weeks  after  our 
arrival  to  the  Falls,  I returned  to  him  what  he  had  so  kindly 
advanced  on  our  way  from  Sacramento  up  to  the  Falls.  My 
wife  was  at  the  Lightfoot  home  and  I through  the  day  working 
my  claim  at  the  Point.  I was  compelled  to  work  it  under 
some  disadvantages.  I had  no  ladder  to  climb  up  or  down, 
so  cut  a pine  limb  and  trimmed  the  limbs  off,  so  that  I could 
step  down  and  climb  out  by  catching  hold  of  these  stubs.  I 
had  got  a couple  of  potato  sacks  which  I would  toss  into  the 
claim,  partially  fill  them,  climb  out  with  them,  tie  them  to- 
gether and  with  them  across  my  back  would  climb  over  the 
boulders  to  my  rocker  at  the  river’s  edge,  and  so  repeat.  I 
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had  no  wheel  barrow  nor  could  I well  have  used  one;  for  the 
boulders  were  too  large  for  me  to  move  out  of  the  way.  In 
time  I stripped  off  the  top  dirt  also  as  the  others  had  done. 
Mr.  Powell  and  his  two  little  boys  worked  a claim  near  me. 
They  did  a good  deal  of  crevicing  along  the  river  and  made 
a good  deal  in  this  way.  The  little  fellows  would  crawl  into 
crevices  where  men  could  not  go.  They  would  scrape  long 
handled  ladles  or  strips  of  iron  the  thin  layer  of  dirt  that 
would  be  found  between  the  rocks  often  not  over  1 ■>  inch 
thickness  and  thus  got  very  rich  dirt.  Often  would  pan  out 
4 and  5 ounces  a day.  The  Indianians  would  also  do  a good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  mining.  There  was  extensive  mining 
carried  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  in  ’49  very  rich 
diggings  had  been  worked  there.  Back  of  the  bar  as  then 
worked  running  into  the  sloping  hill  was  found  an  old  channel 
of  the  river,  where  men  drifted  in  leaving  pillars  of  earth  to 
support  the  bank,  honeycomb  the  claim,  making  as  high  as 
$100.00  a day  to  the  hand.  The  dirt  to  use  an  expressive 
term  of  the  time  was  perfectly  lousy  with  gold.  These  claims 
were  cut  down  to  15  feet  square. 

A Mr.  Reamer  (?),  who  afterwards  owned  rich  mines 
at  Forest  Hill  and  was  interested  in  the  Auburn  ditch  owned 
and  worked  one  of  the  claims.  He  was  at  the  time  an  excep- 
tionally well  behaved  young  man.  1 was  tempted  at  times  to 
change  my  location  but  as  we  were  doing  passably  well  and 
becoming  acquainted  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect, 
felt  disinclined  to  go  elsewhere.  Still  men  were  shouldering 
their  blankets  and  going  north,  seeking  richer  locations.  Man- 
na Lake  Hill  (?)  at  Georgetown  was  very  rich,  so  also  were 
Kelsey’s  Diggings,  Murderer’s  Bar.  On  the  Middle  Fork  was 
another  place  attracting  great  attention.  One  of  the  richest 
dry  gulches  yet  discovered  was  Hastings  Ravine  above  Pilot 
Hill  on  the  way  to  Greenwood  Valley.  Parties  threw  up  dirt 
during  the  summer  of  ’50  with  a view  of  washing  it  out  when 
the  rainy  season  should  set  in;  but  as  the  winter  of  1850-51 
was  a very  dry  one,  the  dirt  remained  in  great  piles.  In 
throwing  this  dirt  up,  however,  the  miners  picked  up  enough 
coarse  gold  and  in  many  instances  much  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  all  expenses.  Prices  all  the  way  from  25c  to 
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an  ounce  and  even  more  were  picked  out  of  the  dirt.  In  the 
dry  diggings  throughout  the  mining  regions  a great  deal  of 
work  was  done  through  the  summer  of  1850,  in  throwing  up 
dirt  to  be  washed  the  coming  winter.  A great  many  abandoned 
their  claims,  some  gave  the  dirt  away  and  struck  out  for 
other  locations  where  water  could  be  had.  There  was  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  the  falls  south  of  the  ravine,  known 
as  Berey’s  (?)  Creek.  The  road  to  and  from  it  passing  in 
front  of  the  Lightfoot  house  and  not  crossing  the  creek  but 
at  the  time  we  came  the  bridge  was  not  thought  safe  and  the 
travel  passed  through  the  town  which  is  mostly  north  of 
Berey’s  (?)  Creek  and  crossed  at  a ferry;  one-half  a mile 
above.  This  ferry  was  owned  by  Jack  Smith  and  A.  Richards. 
Afterwards  a bridge  was  built  at  the  crossing.  There  was 
a great  deal  of  travel  over  this  road;  for  it  was  the  only 
road  to  and  from  the  mines  in  between  the  Middle  and  South 
Forks  of  the  American  River.  On  week  days  there  were  not 
many  persons  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  At  night  time  the 
streets  would  be  crowded ; for  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  would 
come  to  town.  Very  many  of  them  to  try  their  luck  at  the 
gaming  table.  Besides,  a large  number  boarded  in  town ; but 
when  Saturday  evening  came  and  on  Sunday  especially,  the 
streets  would  be  literally  thronged  and  jammed  with  miners. 
Sunday  was  the  business  day  of  the  week.  Picks  and  drills 
were  brought  to  the  shops  for  sharpening.  The  gold  dust 
brought  in  and  disbursed,  account  bills  paid  up,  orders  for 
the  week  made  in  the  shape  of  provisions,  meats,  etc.,  and 
a general  tear  around  with  kindred  spirits.  The  richness  of 
the  various  camps  and  new  localities  commented  upon.  Often 
on  such  occasions  sales  of  claims  were  made  and  teams  up 
from  Sacramento  loaded  with  provisions  would  sell  out.  It 
was  the  only  day  of  the  week  when  there  was  a general  at- 
tendance from  all  the  river  bars  and  claims  for  miles  around 
would  take  place.  It  was  feast  day  for  the  gamblers  and 
saloons  and  the  demi-monde,  who  flaunted  themselves  in  the 
street  with  brazen  impudence.  Pack  animals  were  being  loaded 
and  driven  off  on  the  various  trails  to  the  camps  on  the  river, 
loaded  with  potatoes,  bacon,  beans,  picks  and  shovels.  The 
Saloons  would  be  full  almost  to  suffocation.  The  bar  would 
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have  an  increased  corps  of  assistants  for  the  day  and  night; 
all  was  bustle  and  excitement.  Buckskin  sacks  of  gold  dust 
would  stand  upon  the  tables  of  the  monte  dealers.  A miner 
in  luck  would  come  out  of  the  saloon,  meet  Bill,  Jim,  Tom  or 
Sandy  as  the  case  might  be.  “How  much  dust  have  you  got 
with  you?  I want  it,  I am  in  luck.”  Out  would  come  the 
purse  with  probably  8 or  10  ounces.  “There,  Shorty,  take  it, 
and  luck  be  with  you.”  There  was  no  weighing  it,  no  wit- 
ness called,  no  receipt,  all  in  confidence.  If  Shorty’s  luck 
continued,  the  dust  was  honestly  returned.  If  he  lost,  then 
the  next  Saturday  night  found  him  the  needful  and  the  ob- 
ligation canceled.  Such  was  the  free  and  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  these  reckless,  hardy  miners.  If  one  became  sick 
or  disabled  so  that  he  could  not  work,  a fund  was  at  once 
raised  for  his  relief.  As  much  as  $300.00  to  $500.00  would  be 
contributed  in  a few  hours.  Everything  in  the  way  of  charity 
was  done  with  a liberal  and  generous  hand.  On  one  occasion 
a Mr.  Boyd  from  Missouri  was  badly  injured  by  the  caving  of 
a bank,  so  much  so  that  it  was  not  believed  that  he  could 
ever  recover  sufficiently  to  work.  We  concluded  to  send  him 
home.  On  Sunday  morning  it  was  arranged  that  two  of  us 
should  camp  on  the  river  for  assistance.  I went  below  and 
another  started  up  the  river.  We  met  in  the  afternoon  at 
three  with  over  $500.00  in  dust.  I went  some  three  miles 
down  the  river.  The  boys  were  cleaning  their  dust  rockers 
out,  the  earnings  of  the  week.  All  I had  to  do  was  to  state 
the  case  and  out  would  came  the  slug  or  piece  often  weighing 
from  $12.00  to  $15.00.  “If  that  is  not  enough,  here  is  more.” 
Their  offers  generally  were  more  than  enough.  “Has  he  a 
family,  poor  fellow,  if  so  let’s  double  it.”  We  sent  a friend 
with  him  to  San  Francisco  to  see  him  off  in  good  shape. 

Instances  of  this  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  to 
their  credit,  let  it  be  said,  the  gamblers  were  equally  generous. 

During  the  summer  a Methodist  preacher  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance and  was  requested  to  preach.  We  selected  a large 
and  wide  spreading  oak  at  the  upper  part  of  town.  Hired 
the  darky  bell-ringer  to  make  the  announcement  through  the 
crowded  streets ; visited  the  saloons  and  verbally  announced 
the  meeting  with  invitation  to  all  to  attend — when  some  of 
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the  miners  would  say:  “Bid  him  wait  for  a few  minutes  for 

1 am  in  a h — 1 of  a streak  of  luck  just  now,”- — but  would  drop 
the  cards,  order  a drink  and  attend.  After  the  sermon  Mr. 
R.  V.  Berry  assisted  in  passing  the  hat  around.  An  excellent 
contribution  was  made  by  the  gamblers,  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  their  tables,  so  that  on  our  return  with  the  Rev. 
gentleman  we  could  hear  them  dealing  out  the  cards.  Such 
was  the  remarkable  condition  of  society  at  that  time  in  the 
mines.  Nearly  every  man  carried  a revolver,  or  weapon  of 
some  sort,  and  shots  especially  at  night  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence— the  general  remark  sure  to  be  made : “There’s 

another  gambler  shot.”  There  were  many  men  who  con- 
ducted themselves  with  propriety,  but  a large  proportion  spoke 
of  this  as  “only  California”  as  though  being  here  absolved 
them  from  the  habits  and  customs  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated and  gave  them  license  in  conduct  not  tolerated  at  home. 
Honesty  with  all  classes  seemed  proverbial — -while  harum- 
scarum  recklessness  was  observable  everywhere.  The  prompt 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  rope,  the  certainty  of 
punishment  for  crime,  was  no  doubt  the  conservator  of  order. 
This  punishment  was  meted  out  by  the  people  in  their  res- 
pective localities.  A noted  instance  occurred  in  the  summer 
at  Green  Bend  Valley.  A man  had  enclosed  a small  lot  in 
which  there  was  a spring,  the  resort  of  the  miners  of  that 
flat  for  water.  He  had  thrown  around  it  a temporary  fence. 
The  miners  would  occasionally  leave  the  gate  or  gap  open 
which  exasperated  him  and  he  remarked  that  he  would  shoot 
the  first  man  that  came  for  water  as  he  notified  all  persons 
to  keep  out  of  his  enclosure.  At  noon  an  old  man  took  his 
bucket,  went  to  the  spring,  filled  it  and  was  in  the  act  of 
leaving  when  he  was  shot  down  by  the  occupant.  Immediately 
on  report  of  the  pistol  the  miners  began  to  flock  to  the  spot 
as  all  had  knocked  off  work  to  get  dinner,  seized  the  man, 
sent  runners  to  all  the  camp  to  assemble  at  once,  which  was 
done.  Hundreds  of  excited  men  came,  a court  was  instituted, 
an  attorney  for  the  prosecution  stated  the  case.  The  de- 
fendant selected  his  attorney  and  was  allowed  to  go  through 
the  crowd  and  select  his  jury — who  were  sworn  to  render  a 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence.  Witnesses  were  examined, 
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arguments  made  by  the  attorneys — a charge  by  the  judge  to 
the  jury — who  retired  for  consultation  and  in  a short  time 
returned  with  a verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  1st  degree, 
with  a sentence  to  be  hung  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  sentence 
was  carried  publicly  into  execution  so  that  within  two  hours  of 
the  commission  of  the  act  he  expiated  the  offense  by  hanging 
from  the  limb  of  one  of  the  wide  spreading  oaks  in  that  beau- 
tiful mountain  valley.  I believe  this  was  the  last  murder  com- 
mitted in  that  locality.  It  was  the  swift  and  prompt  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  criminals  that  doubtless  deterred  so 
many  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

We  were  provided  with  a comfortable  room,  though  small, 
across  the  north  end  of  the  dining  hall.  I continued  at  work 
on  my  claim.  I became  well  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
boarders — Doctors  Hurd  and  Bates,  Ketchum  now  and  for 
years  past  keeper  of  the  Bidwell  Bar  Bridge  in  Butte  Co., 
James  Dubois  and  many  others. 

The  only  really  serious  difficulty  I ever  had  in  the  state 
occurred  here.  James  Dubois  was  clerking  for  Craig  & Berry 
who  had  sent  him  to  Coloma  to  bring  suit  by  attachment 
against  a noted  gambler  by  the  name  of  Travers  who  had  been 
owing  the  firm  for  some  time  for  liquors  as  Travers  also  kept 
a saloon.  As  soon  as  Travers  became  aware  of  what  Dubois 
had  done,  he  hunted  for  him  and  entered  the  dining  room 
supposing  Dubois  might  be  in  there  at  supper.  It  seems 
Dubois  had  just  left  the  tab'e.  I came  in  not  being  aware 
of  any  difficulty  just  at  the  moment  that  Travers  was  making 
for  the  door  to  our  room.  I quickly  stepped  before  him 
and  asked  what  he  wanted.  He  replied  with  an  oath  that 
Dubois  had  gone  in  there  and  that  he  was  after  him.  I thought 
it  possible  Dubois  had  for  some  cause  of  which  I was  still 
unaware,  sought  to  escape  out  through  a north  window,  so 
1 parleyed  a moment  to  give  Dubois  time  to  effect  his  escape, 
stating  to  Travers  that  there  was  no  one  in  there  but  my 
wife  and  a sick  child,  my  child  being  very  sick  under  the 
doctor’s  care  at  the  time,  but  he  seemed  bent  on  going  in. 
1 told  him  decidedly  he  could  not  go  in.  1 opened  the  door 
to  go  in  and  was  just  closing  it  behind  me  when  he  struck 
a blow  at  me  with  a bowie  knife  which  entered  a board  of 
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the  door  instead  of  my  back — the  knife  went  nearly  through 
the  board,  the  door  being  what  is  known  as  a batten  door. 
1 had  no  weapon.  He  shot  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Dr.  Bates  gave  me  a revolver.  I sought  Travers 
for  some  time  with  the  intention  of  shooting  him  on  sight. 
Lie  kept  out  of  the  way  for  several  days  and  I think  never  en- 
tered Berry’s  saloon  afterwards.  That  is  the  only  instance  I 
ever  had  where  I sought  after  a man  to  kill  him  on  sight. 
Dubois  had  not  entered  our  room  but  had  escaped  out  through 
the  kitchen. 

We  had  some  serious  and  some  very  laughable  events  come 
under  our  observation.  Employed  in  the  kitchen  were  two 
men — one  a German,  a coarse  looking,  rather  overbearing 
fellow  but  a good  baker;  the  other  a Frenchman  advanced  in 
years,  he  was  a dishwasher.  My  wife  was  quite  attached  to 
him,  partly  on  account  of  his  age  and  the  further  fact  that 
he  had  evidently  seen  better  days.  He  was  so  courteous  and 
gentlemanly  whilst  the  German  was  the  reverse.  The  French- 
man’s name  was  Mattete.  The  German  had  treated  him  rather 
roughly  and  when  my  wife  came  into  the  kitchen  the  old 
gentleman  could  restrain  himself  no  longer  but  broke  forth 
in  indignant  strains  nearly  as  follows : “Sacre  mon  Dieu ! 

Me  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Paris — dish- 
washer— dishwasher — Sacre  mon  Dieu.”  My  wife  pitied  him 
very  much  and  consoled  him  as  best  she  could.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  a fine  son  with  him  who  made  some  money  and  with 
his  father  returned  to  France. 

On  another  occasion  a Kanaka  prince  who  became  after- 
wards King  of  the  Islands  was  mining  above  the  town  four 
or  five  miles  at  a point  known  as  Kanaka  Bar,  assisted  by 
some  three  hundred  Kanakas.  Lie  arranged  with  Messrs. 
Craig  & Berry  to  prepare  a dinner  for  them  on  a certain 
Sunday.  They  had  cultivated  a fine  garden  and  had  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  which  they  served  on  their  table  be- 
sides selling  a great  deal  to  the  miners.  The  tables  were 
arranged  to  seat  probably  one  hundred  persons.  Aside  from 
the  ordinary  articles  of  food — vegetables  graced  the  table  in 
abundance  and  the  first  of  the  season.  These  uncouth  semi- 
barbarians were  pretty  civil  and  well  behaved.  They  became 
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seated  and  went  to  work  in  real  earnest  using  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  with  most  laugh- 
able awkwardness  and  finally  they  began  to  discard  the  im- 
plements of  civilization  and  dashed  into  the  various  dishes 
with  their  fingers  and  so  piled  in  the  vegetables  with  both 
hands.  It  was  a most  amusing  scene.  When  all  got  through 
the  Prince  paid  the  bill  which  was  three  dollars  per  head. 
All  satisfied  with  the  feast.  The  Kanakas  were  kind-hearted, 
simple-minded  people,  good  workers,  especially  in  water.  A 
number  of  men  who  followed  the  sea  and  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  these  islanders  got  Kanaka  women  to  live  with  them 
and  had  them  in  the  mines.  There  were  several  at  the  Falls. 

Soloman  Henry  kept  one.  He  lived  years  after  in  San 
Francisco.  At  this  time  there  was  no  mail  in  this  place. 
Some  one  having  business  to  take  him  to  Frisco  would  stick 
up  notices  to  the  effect  that  he  would  bring  up  letters  or 
would  enquire  for  letters  for  any  who  would  leave  his  name 
at  “Higgins  Store”  which  was  a kind  of  recipient  head- 
quarters. In  this  way  a party  would  probably  get  2 or  3 
hundred  names.  At  the  bay  on  arrival  of  steamer  he  would 
employ  men  to  stand  in  line  at  the  window  and  as  they  ap- 
proached change  places  and  thus  by  repeating  this  operation 
would  in  2 or  3 days  obtain  whatever  mail  matter  there  might 
be  covering  his  list  of  names,  securing  also  a lot  of  papers 
(some  of  them  orders)  and  periodicals  would  return,  when 
notice  would  be  given  of  his  arrival  crowds  would  gather  in 
front  of  Higgin’s  saloon,  which  by  the  way,  was  just  across 
the  street  from  Craig  and  Berry’s,  and  receive  their  mail. 
The  charge  was  $1  for  each  letter,  papers  and  periodicals  $2 
to  $3  each.  My  wife  and  myself  took  much  interest  in  watch- 
ing from  our  window  the  actions  of  the  various  men  as  they 
applied  for  letters.  Some  of  course  failed  to  receive  any  when 
perhaps  they  would  make  some  petulant,  hasty  expression  of 
disappointment,  while  the  next  party  would  receive  a letter, 
step  aside  and  rest  on  a very  large  stump  which  stood  just 
aside  from  the  window  in  full  view,  open  it  and  commence 
reading  when  the  hand  would  fall  lifelessly  to  his  side,  his 
bronzed  hand  go  up  and  wipe  the  gathering  tears  from  his 
eyes.  Sadly  walk  away. 
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While  another  would  read  his  letter  smiles  lighting  up 
his  face,  eyes  beaming  with  joy — look  slyly  around  and  then 
re-read,  and  smile  and  carefully  fold  the  letter,  slipping  it 
cautiously  where  it  would  not  be  seen  and  walk  away.  She 
was  still  true  to  him.  His  every  action  told  this  in  unmis- 
takable terms. 

Others  would  get  none  and  then  the  short  impulsive  step 
and  look  and  action  of  the  lips  plainly  said  “Damn  it’’ — a 
toss  of  the  head  spoke  of  independence  and  away  he  went 
to  the  saloon.  He  didn’t  care  for  her,  no  not  he,  not  a “damn 
bit”  but  his  manner  belied  his  innermost  thoughts. 

These  instances  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  There  was 
great  scarcity  of  books,  as  well  as  coin,  in  fact  coin  was  not 
to  be  had.  All  our  change  was  made  by  various  sized  “scads” 
as  they  were  generally  called,  pieces  of  gold  ranging  from  4 
bits  to  $5.00.  For  convenience  a miner  generally  carried  some 
of  these  in  his  pocket,  aside  from  his  buckskin  purse  of  6 or 
8 ounces  of  dust.  One  peculiarity  at  this  time  was  the  large 
proportion  of  black  sand  left  in  the  dust.  I am  quite  sure 
I have  seen  as  high  as  30  or  40  percent  of  black  sand.  No  one 
objected — took  and  put  it  in  with  other  parcels,  shook  it  up 
and  paid  it  out.  The  miners  had  poor  facilities  at  that  for 
cleaning  it  well  and  as  it  passed  currently  no  one  cared.  This 
continued  a year  or  two  longer  when  scales  came  in  use  and 
gold  dust  buyers  objected  to  purchasing  it  unless  it  was 
cleaned.  The  first  lot  that  I saw  cleaned  was  in  Sacra- 
mento in  ’53.  Grant  who  at  one  time  sold  papers,  periodicals, 
etc.,  on  the  Plaza  had  come  up  to  Sacramento  and  was  en- 
gaged in  a banking  house,  Barton  Lees,  I think.  When  a 
courtizan  came  in  with  several  thousand  dollars  of  dust  for 
sale,  Grant  emptied  the  dust  into  a large  brass  bowl  with  a 
short  handle  in  the  shape  of  a miner’s  dipper,  the  bottom 
of  fine  wire  web.  He  gave  it  a few  shakes  over  a receiver 
into  which  the  black  sand  and  fine  gold  dust  was  caught,  then 
turned  the  balance  into  the  bowl  of  the  scales  and  was  about 
to  announce  the  weight  when,  she,  comprehending  the  situa- 
tion began  a volley  of  oaths  that  I never  heard  surpassed.  She 
ordered  him  to  put  it  back  as  she  had  it,  which  he  did  and  she 
left  muttering  that  she  would  submit  to  no  such  d d swind- 
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ling.  However,  this  in  time  became  the  universal  custom.  Al- 
most every  miner  had  provided  himself  with  a pair  of  small 
scales  often  with  lead  weights  as  well  as  the  brass  ones,  but 
with  the  scales  a brass  or  tin  blower  and  a horse-shoe  shaped 
magnet  together  with  his  pan  was  all  he  required  at  this  time 
to  clean  his  dust,  and  arrive  at  its  weight.  In  payments  dust 
counted  at  the  value  of  $16  to  the  ounce. 

The  fact  that  Craig  & Berry  had  a woman,  my  wife,  to 
oversee  their  table,  gave  a largely  increased  patronage  to  the 
house.  So  many  miners  wanted  to  see  and  talk  to  a woman 
and  the  babe  was  an  especial  attraction.  On  Sundays  when 
there  would  be  a jam  at  the  house  as  well  as  on  the  streets 
I would,  to  relieve  my  wife,  take  the  child  in  my  arms  and 
step  out  on  to  the  street  when  I would  be  at  once  surrounded  by 
miners,  all  anxious  to  have  the  little  fellow  in  their  arms.  They 
would  pass  him  from  one  to  another,  when  some  parent  would 
beg  the  favor  to  take  him  awhile,  start  off  up  the  street  with 
crowds  around  him  all  overjoyed  to  see  the  child  with  all  the 
varied  comments,  “My  God,  the  father  of  that  child  should 
be  a happy  man.”  “If  I just  had  my  little  fellow!”  (“Damn 
it — how  weak  a man  can  be,”  as  he  would  brush  a tear  from 
his  eye),  “I  would  give  all  the  gold,  if  I had  it,  in  Berry’s 
claim”  (this  was  a very  rich  claim  and  sort  of  standby  to 
point  an  expression).  I would  let  him  go  and  return  to  the 
house  when  my  wife  would  say,  “My  dear,  where  is  the  child?” 
“Oh,  I let  some  father  take  him  who  wished  to  carry  him  up 
town.”  She  would  look  with  some  uneasiness  when  I would 
remark,  “Oh,  he  will  be  taken  care  of.  No  harm  will  come 
to  him.”  “Well,  you  had  better  go  and  see  after  him.”  So 
I would  stroll  off  up  town  and  there  I would  find  the  crowd 
half  in  tears.  It  brought  home  so  near  to  them.  This  showed 
the  better  side  of  human  nature,  men  who  had  not  shaved  nor 
cut  their  hair  since  they  left  home — some  in  ’49 — with  clothes 
patched  or  fixed  with  flour  sacks  covering  great,  true,  honest 
hearts. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  desired  very  much  that  we  should  return 
and  open  his  house.  lie  preferred  our  being  in  possession  of 
the  house  as  safety  to  his  property.  We  did  so  and  opened 
a public  house.  He  was  very  desirous  we  should  take  his 
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stock  of  liquors  and  so  were  some  if  not  all  of  our  boarders, 
but  this  we  declined  to  do.  1 was  unwilling  to  keep  a bar 
and  make  my  living  from  selling  liquors.  We  were  well  pat- 
ronized. The  building  was  excellent  and  the  house  quite  suit- 
able for  the  business.  I took  the  Sacramento  Union  and  bought 
some  of  the  leading  papers  for  the  use  of  the  house.  My 
wife  attended  to  the  house.  We  hired  a cook  and  had  the 
house  kept  in  the  best  of  order  and  the  table  supplied  with 
substantial  food  prepared  in  good  shape,  and  as  a novelty  had 
good  linen  table  cloths  spread  upon  the  table  with  linen  towels 
at  the  stands.  To  keep  such  a house  and  board  at  $8.00  a 
week,  which  was  the  current  rate  at  houses  not  so  well  kept, 
we  found  there  was  but  little  money  in  it.  Single  meals, 
’tis  true  was  at  $1.00.  The  best  quality  of  steak  was  25c 
a pound  and  a great  deal  of  meat  was  used.  I had  in  the 
meantime  made  a mining  claim  on  Higgin’s  Point  1 mile. 


Los  Angeles  as  it  was  when  David  W.  Cheesman  and  the  Macy 
family  first  saw  it. 
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Fort  Moore,  on  the  lull  overlooking  the  IMaza.  Los  Angeles,  was  erected 
by  the  Mormon  lhittalion. 


THE  MORMON  BATTALION 
By  Flora  Belle  Houston 

The  Mormon  Battalion  came  into  being  as  a result  of  the 
overland  migration  of  the  Saints,  a direct  outcome  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Elder  Jessie  C.  Little  of  Washington. 

That  they  could  be  of  service  to  the  government  in  carry- 
ing freight  around  the  Horn  or  in  the  event  of  President  Polk’s 
recommendation  to  build  forts  on  the  route  to  Oregon  becom- 
ing a law,  had  been  mentioned  by  the  council  of  the  church 
in  their  circular  issued  when  the  decision  was  made  to  leave 
for  the  west.  This  work  they  could  do  as  cheaply  as  anyone, 
and  the  compensation  would  make  possible  the  migration  for 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  go.1  Brigham  Young, 
writing  to  Little,  said : “If  our  government  shall  offer  any 
facilities  for  emigrating  to  the  Western  coast,  embrace  those 
facilities,  if  possible,  as  a wise  and  faithful  man.”2 3 

Little  had  secured  letters  of  introduction  to  several  prom- 
inent men  in  Washington  through  Colonel  Thomas  Kane,  a 
former  friend  of  the  Mormons,  and  with  their  aid  was  admit- 
ted to  audience  with  the  President.  John  Steel,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  and  an  old-time  friend  of  Mr.  Little,  wrote  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  the  Elder  stating  that  he  understood 
that  he  was  in  Washington  to  procure  any  freight  the  govern- 
ment might  wish  to  send  to  Oregon,  in  order  that  the  expense 
of  chartering  vessels  to  take  him  and  his  followers  to  Cali- 
fornia where  they  intended  to  go  to  settle,  might  be  lessened.' 

In  a petition  to  the  President,  Elder  Little  had  told  of 
the  many  thousands  of  the  Saints,  from  the  British  Isles  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  who 
were  determined  to  gather  in  California  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  stated  that  many  were  poor  and  unable  to  pay  their  passage 
either  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  added ; 

If  you  will  assist  us  at  this  crisis,  I hereby  pledge 
my  honor,  my  life,  my  property  and  all  I possess  as 
the  representative  of  this  people,  to  stand  ready  at 

1.  Times  and  Seasons,  Vol.  VI,  No.  21,  1096,  (Jan.  20,  1846). 

2.  Stenhouse,  T.  B.  H.,  Rocky  Mountain  Saints,  237.  Letter  of  Brigham  Young 
to  Elder  Little,  dated  Temple  of  God,  Nauvoo.  January  20,  1846. 

3.  Roberts,  B.  H.,  The  Mormon  Battalion,  6.  Little’s  Report  to  Brigham  Young. 
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your  call,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  will 
act  as  one  man  in  the  land  to  which  we  are  going, 
and  should  our  territory  be  invaded  we  hold  ourselves 
ready  to  enter  the  field  of  battle,  and  then  like  our 
patriot  fathers — make  the  battlefield  our  grave  or 
gain  our  liberty.4 

The  President  replied  that  he  had  no  prejudice  against  the 
Saints,  that  he  had  confidence  in  the  Mormons  as  true  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  was  willing  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  his 
power.5 

The  United  States  had  for  some  time  felt  that  California 
was  a most  desirable  province,  not  likely  to  remain  long  under 
Mexican  control,  and  that  the  rapid  increase  of  American 
population  would  bring  about  the  desired  result,  unless  it 
were  prevented  by  European  interference,  (England’s  desire 
for  the  territory  was  well  known)  although  it  was  hoped  that 
acquisition  could  be  accomplished  by  purchase  rather  than  by 
filibustering.6 

Trouble  had  been  brewing  with  Mexico  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  had  been  secured  in  1836  by  the  American 
colonists  there,  the  Mexicans  feeling  that  independence  was 
but  a starting  point  for  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  question  of  annexation  did  come  up,  Mexico  declared 
officially  that  it  would  be  forcibly  resisted,  and  would  be  made 
a cause  of  war.7  In  the  spring  of  Forty-six,  the  trouble  had 
come  to  a focus,  and  during  April  blood  had  been  shed.  On 
May  thirteenth,  President  Polk  proclaimed  that  a state  of  war 
existed  between  the  two  countries.  The  war  once  begun,  the 
government  did  not  hesitate  to  occupy  California  temporarily 
as  a military  measure. 

As  the  news  of  the  break  with  Mexico  came  while  the 
negotiations  with  Elder  Little  were  in  progress,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  President  thought  to  make  use  of  these  Mor- 
mons in  a military  way,  making  them  a part  of  the  “Army 
of  the  West.”  Little  makes  the  claim  that  the  President  first 


4.  Ibid.  10.  It  was  the  general  belief  at  that  time  that  the  Mormons  were 
moving  west  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  but  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Mexican  territory  by  the  United  States,  the  Mormons  would 
have  set  up  an  independent  government  in  the  Koeky  Mountains  or  have 
been  forced  to  recognize  Mexican  authority.  “With  the  latter  Brigham 
would  doubtless  have  made  very  short  work.”  Stenhouse,  239.  op.  cil. 

5.  Stenhouse.  289,  op.  cit. 

t».  Article  by  H.  .1.  Raymond.  Amrrican  lit  rit  ir.  January.  1848.  99. 

7.  Bancroft,  H.  H.  History  of  California,  Vol.  V.  192. 
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arranged  to  send  one  thousand  Mormons  by  land,  and  an  equal 
number  by  sea.  His  report  said  further: 

I visited  President  Polk ; he  informed  me  that  we 
should  be  protected  in  California,  and  that  five  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  of  our  people  should  be  taken 
into  the  service,  officered  by  our  own  men ; said  that 
I should  have  letters  from  him,  and  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  the  squadron.  I waived  the 
President’s  proposal  until  evening,  when  I wrote  a 
letter  of  acceptance.8 

Bancroft  reminds  us  that  the  details  of  this  negotiation 
rest  almost  entirely  on  Mormon  authority,  and  that  possibly 
the  elder  in  his  enthusiasm,  was  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
President’s  promises;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Polk,  after 
further  consideration  may  have  felt  that  he  had  promised  too 
much.9  His  diary,  under  date  of  June  second  (1846)  says: 

Colonel  Kearny  was  also  authorized  to  receive 
into  service  as  volunteers  a few  hundred  of  the  Mor- 
mons on  their  way  to  California,  with  a view  to  con- 
ciliate them,  attach  them  to  our  country  and  prevent 
them  from  taking  part  against  us.10 
Polk’s  biographer  says  that  Little  offered  to  overtake  the 
Mormons  and  muster  five  hundred  of  them  into  service,  but 
Polk,  fearing  they  would  reach  there  before  Kearny  did,  de- 
clined, as  he  did  not  want  the  province  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Mormon  soldiers.  He  did  not  want  Kearny  to  enlist  them 
until  they  arrived  in  California.* 11 

The  Mormon  churchmen  believe  that  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
congressman  from  Missouri,  did  much  to  turn  the  President 
against  them,  arguing  that  they  were  disloyal,  and  urging 
that  the  President  make  a demand  upon  them  to  prove  their 
good  faith.12  The  President  did  ask  the  advice  of  Benton,  who 
thought  that  the  regiment  should  be  sent,  but  felt  they  should 
go  as  emigrants  and  be  discharged  in  California  at  the  end  of 
their  service.13  An  interview  with  Mrs.  General  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, daughter  of  Senator  Benton,  convinced  Stenhouse  that 

8.  Roberts,  10,  from  Little’s  Report,  23,  op.  cit. 

3.  Bancroft,  California,  Vol.  V,  472,  op.  cit. 

10.  Quaife,  M.  M„  Diary  of  President  Polk.  Vol.  I,  444.  Apparently  the  Mormon* 
were  powerful  enough  at  that  time  to  oblige  the  President  to  take  them  into  consideration. 
Colder,  F.  A.,  The  March  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  32. 

11.  McCormac,  E.  J.,  J.  R.  Polk,  a Political  Biography,  p.  422,  Quoting  Polk's 
Diary.  Vol.  I,  p.  449-50. 

12.  Golder,  p.  104,  from  Journal  History,  1848,  p.  67,  op.  cit.  Tyler,  Daniel,  Tht 
Mormon  Battalion,  p.  117.  Copying  G.  Q.  Cannon. 

13.  McCormac,  p.  422,  op.  cit. 
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the  Senator  had  no  evil  intent  toward  the  Mormons,  in  fact 
he  found  much  to  the  contrary.14 

Tullidge  makes  the  charge  that  many  saw  in  this  an 
attempt  to  destroy  or  cripple  the  Mormons  by  taking  from 
them  their  best  men  at  a perilous  time,  though  some  thought 
the  government  designed  only  their  good.  The  truth  is,  he 
says,  that  a few  honorable  men  did  so  design,  while  others 
wished  for  their  extinction,  and  some  felt  it  a good  way  to 
wrest  California  from  Mexico,  not  caring  what  became  of  the 
Mormons  afterward.16 

Stenhouse  states  that  Brigham  Young’s  charge  that  the 
government  called  the  battalion,  at  the  instigation  of  Benton, 
hoping  they  would  rebel  rather  than  leave  their  families  in 
the  Indian  country  without  protection,  thus  giving  the  govern- 
ment a chance  to  break  them  up,  is  unjust.  The  story  was 
made  up,  he  thinks,  to  increase  their  endearment  to  the 
“Kingdom”  and  to  cultivate  their  dislike  for  the  republic,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  thing  in  all  Mormon  history  to 
shape  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  people  against  the  govern- 
ment. Feeling  this  charge  should  be  investigated,  Stenhouse 
corresponded  with  governmental  officials,  and  with  Colonel 
Cooke  who  commanded  their  battalion,  and  has  established 
beyond  question,  he  thinks,  that  the  government  had  no  such 
thought  in  mind.16  The  appearance  of  Captain  Allen  at  the 
Mormon  camps  to  enlist  the  men,  was  unheralded,  and  as 
Stenhouse  writes,  “much  patriotism  could  not  be  expected  in 
fleeing,  homeless  exiles,”  and  Brigham  and  his  followers  might 
be  forgiven  for  any  thoughts  they  may  have  had  at  the  time. 
But,  in  full  possession  of  the  facts,  his  after  utterances  have 
been  most  unjust  to  the  government.17 

Regardless  of  what  may  have  been  promised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  what  may  have  motivated  those  in  power,  the  result 
was  a call  for  a battalion  of  five  hundred  Mormon  men,  to  be 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  twelve 
months,  to  march,  via  Santa  Fe,  to  California,  where  they 
were  to  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  retain- 

14.  Stenhouse,  p.  249.  op.  cit. 

16.  Tullidge,  E.  W.,  History  of  Salt  Lake  City,  p.  24. 

16.  Stenhouse,  p.  241,  op.  cit.  _ . 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  244.  Bancroft  also  speaks  of  this,  saying  that  so  ingrafted  in  their 
minds  was  the  thought  of  persecution,  that  many  believed  the  call  for  the  battalion  an 
act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Bancroft.  H.  H.,  History  of  Utah, 
p.  242,  (footnote). 
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ing  the  arms  and  accoutrements  furnished  to  them.  Secretary 
of  war,  Marcy,  in  his  report  to  Kearny  (Commander  of  the 
“Army  of  the  West”)  said: 

It  is  known  that  a large  body  of  Mormon  emi- 
grants are  en  route  to  California,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  that  country.  You  are  desired  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  to  have  a good  understanding  with  them, 
to  the  end  that  the  United  States  army  may  have  their 
co-operation  in  taking  possession  of,  and  holding  that 
country.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  many  of 
these  Mormons  would  willingly  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  aid  us  in  our  expedition 
against  California.  You  are  hereby  authorized  to 
muster  into  service  such  as  can  be  induced  to  volun- 
teer; not,  however,  to  a number  exceeding  one-third 
of  your  entire  force.  Should  they  enter  the  service 
they  will  be  paid  as  other  volunteers,  and  you  can 
allow  them  to  designate,  so  far  as  it  can  be  properly 
done,  the  persons  to  act  as  officers  thereof.18 
These  instructions  were  forwarded  to  Captain  Allen  of 
the  First  Regular  Dragoons  and  he  was  told  to  proceed  to  the 
Mormon  camps  and  endeavor  to  raise  four  or  five  companies. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Mormons  to  the  camp  of  Brigham  Young 
at  Council  Bluffs,  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Saints,  where, 
after  a council  with  the  leaders,  the  matter  was  presented  to 
the  people  at  a public  meeting. 

There  was  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons 
to  respond  to  this  unexpected  call.  It  was  of  mutual  advan- 
tage, the  Mormons  had  asked  for  aid  in  moving  their  people 
to  California;  while  the  government  needed  a volunteer  force 
which  in  no  other  way  could  be  raised  so  promptly.  The  Saints, 
however,  regarded  it  as  a mere  requisition  for  troops,  and  in 
numbers  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  population  that  was  to 
furnish  them.  It  was  not  from  lack  of  courage,  Tyler  tells 
us,  that  they  hesitated,  but  they  had  been  deceived  so  many 
times  by  those  who  held  authority  in  the  nation,  that  they 
looked  upon  this  new  requisiion  with  distrust,19  and  as  a test 
of  loyalty  to  the  nation  which,  according  to  their  view,  had 
virtually  thrust  them  from  it's  borders  and  permitted  mobs  to 
plunder  them  and  murder  their  prophets.20  Assistance  in  emi- 

18.  Marcy,  Sec.  of  War.  Letter  to  General  Kearny.  1846.  Executive 
Document  No.  60,  1st  Session,  30th  Congress,  Serial  No.  520,  p.  163. 

19.  Tyler,  p.  115,  op.  cit. 

20.  Whitney,  O.  F„  History  of  Utah,  Vol.  1,  p.  260. 
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grating  with  their  families,  or  work  of  any  kind  on  the  route 
of  their  journey  by  which  they  could  earn  a subsistence, 
would  have  been  hailed  with  delight.  But  joining  the  army 
and  leaving  their  families  in  a desperate  condition,  was  a dif- 
ferent matter.  Regarding  it,  as  many  did,  as  a device  to 
weaken  them  and  hasten  their  destruction,  although  Captain 
Allen  represented  the  call  as  an  act  of  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  got  one  of 
the  Saints  to  join  him  if  it  had  been  left  to  his  own  influence.21 

Linn  feels  that  there  was  nothing  of  a “demand”  on  the 
Mormons  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  advantage  of  acceptance 
was  largely  on  their  side.  Had  it  not  been,  it  would  have 
been  rejected.22  John  Taylor,  writing  to  the  British  Saints 
said,  “The  President  of  the  United  States  is  favorably  disposed 
to  us.”  He  tells  of  the  enlistment,  then,  “it  amounts  to  the 
same  as  paying  them  for  going  to  the  place  where  they  were 
destined  to  go  without.”23  Golder  is  of  the  opinion  that  Brig- 
ham Young,  better  than  anyone  else,  knew  what  a God-send  to 
the  Mormons  this  was  and  grasped  at  the  opportunity'.24 

Ignoring  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  would  have  to  leave 
their  destitute  families,  the  leaders,  headed  by  Brigham 
Young,  set  about  the  work  of  recruiting  at  once.  Stress  was 
laid  on  the  advantages  of  being  the  first  settlers,  of  the  chance 
to  refute  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  and  of  the  free  outfits  and 
pay  to  be  received,  for  the  pecuniary  assistance  was  badly 
needed.  Young  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  the  privilege  of 
going  where  they  could  worship  God  as  they  pleased,  the 
battalion  must  be  raised. 

“We  have  lived  near  so  many  old  settlers  who  would 
always  say  ‘get  out’,  that  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  to  settle  a new  country,”  he  said  and  reminded 
them  that  should  the  country  ultimately  come  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  that  they  would  be  the  old  set- 
tlers who  could  say  “get  out.”25 

Urging  that  they  could  not  ask  for  anything  more  accept- 

21.  Tyler,  p.  116,  op.  cit. 

22.  Linn,  W.  A..  The  Story  of  the  Mormons,  p.  371. 

23.  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  8,  No.  8,  p.  248,  op.  cit. 

24.  Golder,  p.  34,  op.  cit. 

26.  Historical  Record,  Vol.  8.  p.  908,  from  Journal  History.  One  diary 
records,  “Friday,  3,  (46).  We  met  President  Young:,  Heber  Kimball  and  Dr. 
Richards  going  back  to  raise  volunteers.  They  feel  Uiat  this  is  a good 
prospect  for  our  deliverance  and  if  we  do  not  do  it  we  are  downed."  Clayton, 
Wm„  Journal  of  William  Clayton,  p.  68. 
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able  than  this  mission,  the  requisite  number  was  secured. 
Enrollment  began  at  a public  meeting,  July  thirteenth,  under 
an  American  flag  hoisted  to  a tree  mast.  On  the  sixteenth, 
Captain  Allen  took  command  of  the  battalion  which  numbered 
about  five  hundred  men.26 

Much  sacrifice  was  necessarily  involved;  families  were 
left  behind,  wagons  were  left  without  teamsters,  and  for  the 
men  themselves,  a long  hard  march  over  the  almost  unknown 
desert  ahead. 

The  call  could  not  have  been  more  inconveniently 
timed.  The  young  and  those  who  could  best  have 
been  spared,  were  then  away  from  the  main  body, 
either  with  pioneer  companies  in  the  van,  or,  their 
faith  unannounced,  seeking  work  and  food  about  the 

northwestern  settlements. The  force  was 

therefore  to  be  recruited  from  among  the  fathers 
of  families,  and  others  whose  presence  it  was  most 
desirable  to  retain.27 

Obeying  the  call  of  their  leaders,  the  men  prepared  to 
leave,  however,  regardless  of  their  personal  convictions. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  soldiers  before  their  departure 
was  to  subscribe  a large  part  of  their  pay  for  their  families  and 
the  Mormon  poor.  The  captains  and  some  of  the  men  were 
accompanied  by  their  families,  about  eighty  women  and  chil- 
dren in  all.  They  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  August 
first,  where  they  received  their  equipment.  Here  Colonel 
Allen  died,  and  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Smith  was  given  temporary 
command.  After  some  difficulty,  the  Mormons  charging  that 
the  command  belonged  to  the  senior  Captain  Hunt,  one  of 
their  own  men,  according  to  arrangement  with  Colonel  Allen, 
Smith  was  finally  accepted.  He  was  very  unpopular,  all  the 
diaries  confirming  his  cruelty,  weakness  and  want  of  skill.28 

More  serious  trouble  occurred  with  the  physician,  a Doctor 
Sanderson  from  Missouri,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  Smith. 
Asserting  that  he  was  a quack,  and  that  he  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  would  send  as  many  of  them  to  hell  as  he  could,29 
the  soldiers  refused  to  take  his  medicine.  All  accounts  and 

26.  Roberts,  p.  18,  op.  cit. 

27.  Kane,  Thomas,  Address  to  the  Mormons,  in  Tyler,  p.  79,  op.  cit.  Kane 
expected  to  go  west  with  the  Mormons  but  got  no  farther  than  the  Mississippi, 
due  to  illness. 

28.  Bancroft,  California,  Vol.  5,  p.  480,  (F.  N.)  Standage  Diary,  Brown,  J.  S., 
Life  of  a Pioneer,  p.  36. 

29.  Golder,  p.  163,  from  Journal  History,  p.  228,  op.  cit.,  from  Wm.  Hyde’B  Diary 
Brown  complains  of  him  also,  p.  31  and  35,  op.  cit. 
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diaries  tell  of  the  resulting  difficulties.  The  Mormons  believed 
in  healing  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  mention  is  frequently 
made  of  such  cases  as  when  Tyler  records  being  healed  by 
the  anointing  with  oil  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whereat 
he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  He  also  quotes  a letter  of 
Young’s  to  the  soldiers,  dated  August  19,  '46. 

If  you  are  sick,  live  by  faith,  and  let  surgeon’s 
medicine  alone  if  you  want  to  live,  using  only  such 
herbs  and  mild  food  as  are  at  your  disposal.  If  you 
heed  this  counsel,  you  will  prosper ; but  if  not,  we  can- 
not be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  A hint  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient.30 

Aside  from  the  question  of  “calomel,”  the  medicine  most  fre- 
quently administered,  there  was  little  trouble  between  men 
and  officers. 

Many  hardships  and  much  suffering  were  endured;  the 
country  was  unknown  to  the  guides  and  overmarching  was 
frequent.  Short  rations,  excessive  toil  in  roadmaking  and 
well  digging,  lack  of  water  and  much  illness  with  a few  deaths 
were  experienced.  At  the  last  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  river 
in  September,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  detach  most  of  the 
families  who  were  sent  on  to  Pueblo,  a Mexican  town  located 
farther  up  the  river,  now  in  Colorado,  where  they  could  meet 
their  friends.  There  was  much  complaint  at  this,  but,  says 
Roberts,  it  unquestionably  was  for  the  best  interests  of  all.31 
Again  at  Santa  Fe  more  of  the  sick  were  detached  and  sent 
to  Pueblo  and  the  sufferings  of  the  battalion  were  less  severe 
from  that  time. 

At  Santa  Fe,  Colonel  P.  S.  Cooke  took  command.  He 
writes  that  their  condition  was  deplorable. 

Everything  conspired  to  discourage  the  extra- 
ordinary undertaking  of  marching  the  Battalion 
eleven  hundred  miles,  for  the  much  greater  part 
through  an  unknown  wilderness;  without  road  or 
trail,  and  with  a wagon  train.82 
Both  Cooke  and  Tyler  complain  of  the  equipment  furnished, 
especially  the  mules.33 

Further  discussion  of  their  journey  is  unnecessary  here. 

30.  Tyler,  p.  132  and  146,  op.  clt. 

31.  Roberts,  p.  30,  op.  cit. 

32.  Cooke.  Col.  P.  S.,  Con  Quest  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  p.  91. 

33.  Cooke,  p.  93,  op.  eit.  Tyler,  P.  175,  op.  cit.  Their  most  exciting 
experience  was  a battle  with  some  wild  bulls  which  attacked  them.  Tyler,  p. 
219.  op.  clt. 
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Good  accounts  may  be  found  in  Tyler,  Roberts  and  Golder.  On 
January  twenty-first,  they  camped  at  Warner’s  ranch,  (San 
Diego  County)  where  they  were  not  inhospitably  received, 
according  to  Bancroft,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary.*4 

Cooke  proposed  to  go  first  to  Los  Angeles,  having  had 
information  that  the  enemy  were  concentrating  there,  but  he 
later  received  orders  to  proceed  to  San  Diego  according  to  his 
original  instructions.  So  turning  southward,  they  passed  the 
deserted  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  and  soon  came  within  sight 
of  the  ocean  near  where  the  town  of  Oceanside  now  lies.  Tyler 
wrote : 


One  mile  below  the  mission  we  ascended  a bluff, 
when  the  long-long-looked  for  Pacific  Ocean  appeared 
plain  to  our  view,  only  about  three  miles  distant.  The 
joy,  the  cheer  that  filled  our  souls,  none  but  the  worn- 
out  pilgrims  nearing  a haven  of  rest  can  imagine. 
Prior  to  leaving  Nauvoo,  we  had  talked  about  and 
sung  of  “the  great  Pacific  sea,”  and  we  were  now 
upon  its  very  borders,  and  its  beauty  far  exceeded 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.36 

Proceeding  down  the  coast,  they  arrived  at  the  San  Diego 
Mission  on  the  twenty-ninth,  1847.  There  were  but  a few 
Indians  left,  says  Henry  Standage  in  his  diary,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  glad  the  Spaniards  had  gone.36  Captain  Cooke  has 
left  an  interesting  description  of  the  mission. 

The  building  being  delapidated,  and  in  use  by 
some  dirty  Indians,  I camped  the  Battalion  on  the  flat 
below.  There  are  around  us  extensive  gardens  and 
vineyards,  wells  and  cisterns,  more  or  less  fallen 
into  decay  and  disorder;  but  also  olive  and  pictur- 
esque date  trees,  flourishing  and  ornamental.  There 
is  no  fuel  for  miles  around,  and  the  dependence  for 
water  is  some  rather  distant  pools  in  the  Sandy  San 
Diego,  which  runs,  (some  times)  down  to  the  ocean.37 

On  the  thirteenth,  Colonel  Cooke  issued  a congratulatory 
order,  commending  the  battalion  for  their  achievements,  say- 
ing : “History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  equal  march  of 


34.  Bancroft,  California,  Vol.  5,  p.  486,  op.  cit.  Bancroft  says  that  Cooke 
has  no  complaint  of  Warner,  but  calls  him  quite  a study.  Ibid,  p.  486. 

35.  Tyler,  p.  252,  op.  cit. 

36.  Golder,  p.  206.  Quoting  Diary  of  Henry  Standage,  op.  cit. 

37.  Cooke,  p.  196,  op.  cit.,  Description  -written  January  29,  1847. 
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infantry.”38  This  was  received  with  cheers  by  the  men,  unac- 
customed as  they  were  to  being  complimented. 

The  war  in  California  was  over  when  the  Battalion  ar- 
rived. However  a garrison  was  needed  during  the  period  of 
military  occupation,  and  in  this  the  Mormons  did  faithful 
service,  and,  says  Roberts,  they  assisted  in  making  secure  the 
conquest  achieved.39  Bancroft,  however,  feels  that  the  Mor- 
mons themselves  have  always  been  disposed  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  their  services  at  this  period,  attaching  undue 
importance  to  the  rumors  of  reconquest  by  the  Mexicans  and 
of  revolt  of  the  Californians.  They  also  claim  credit  for  help- 
ing Kearny  maintain  his  authority  against  the  revolutionary 
pretensions  of  Fremont.40  Tullidge  writes : 

What  a difference  if  Little  had  arrived  (at  Wash- 
ington) six  months  earlier  or  later — General  Kearny 
would  not  have  had  at  his  back  the  Mormon  Battalion 
as  his  chief  force  when  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  land  of  precious  metals  and  put  his  rival,  Fre- 
mont, under  arrest.41 

An  enmity  developed  between  the  Mormons  and  the  men 
of  Fremont’s  Battalion,  possibly  due  to  prejudice,  as  Fremont 
was  the  son-in-law  of  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri,  whom  the 
Mormons  had  previously  accused  of  discrediting  them.  The 
Californians  had  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Mor- 
mons before  they  arrived,  but  they  succeeded  in  almost  entirely 
removing  this  feeling  by  their  splendid  conduct.  One  reports 
that  their  bad  name  had  preceded  them,  saying: 

The  arrival  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  dread- 
ed, and  had  the  whole  company  attempted  to  settle  in 
the  valley  of  the  Franciscan  Bay  and  waters,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  caused  a 
fresh  revolt  of  the  Californians.43 
Lieutenant  Minor  testified  in  the  court  martial  trial  of  Fre- 
mont : 

“Report  had  preceded  them  (the  Mormons)  to  California 
that  they  were  a lawless  and  abandoned  set.  I allude  to  the 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  197.  “Order  No.  1"  from  Headquarters  Mormon  Battalion. 
Mission  Han  Diego.  January  39.  1817.  In  bis  Journal  of  their  march,  Oooke 
says  the  men  were  undrilled  and  undisciplined,  though  obedient,  but  showed 
heedlessness  and  ignorance  and  some  obstinacy.  Senate  Document.  No.  2.  31st 
Congress,  Special  Session,  p.  3. 

39.  Roberts,  58.  op.  cit. 

40.  Bancroft,  California,  Vol.  5.  p.  487.  op.  cit. 

41.  Tullidge.  E.  W„  History  of  Utah,  p.  51. 

42.  Williard.  Emma,  Last  Leaves  of  American  History,  p.  178. 
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whole  tribe  of  Mormons,  not  to  Colonel  Cooke’s  command.”43 
Other  writers  made  similar  references  to  the  reports  which 
had  preceded  the  Mormons. 

That  they  succeeded  in  removing  this  prejudice  is  quite 
evident  from  the  records  that  have  been  left.  Hittell  speaks 
well  of  their  conduct. 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  felt  against  them 
on  account  of  their  religious  professions,  and  notwith- 
standing Stevenson  who  was  in  command  at  Los  An- 
geles imagined  them  to  be  engaged  in  a diabolical 
conspiracy  to  get  military  control  of  California — 
Mason  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  high  praise.44  So 
high  an  opinion  in  fact  did  he  entertain  of  the  battal- 
ion in  general  and  of  their  especial  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  garrisoning  the  country,  that  he  made  stren- 
uous effort  to  engage  their  services  for  another 
year.45 

Captain  Jefferson  Hunt,  writing  to  Brigham  Young,  said 
that  Fremont  and  the  Missourians  had  given  them  a bad  name, 
but  he  adds : 

The  inhabitants,  however,  are  joyfully  disap- 
pointed. They  find  that  we  are  a much  superior  race 
to  the  “Americans.”  Everywhere  we  have  been  we 
have  left  a good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.46 

Colder,  writing  in  1923,  says  that  some  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  still  make  a distinction  between  “Americans” 
and  “Mormons.”47  In  morals  and  general  behavior,  says  Ban- 
croft, they  were  much  superior  to  the  other  troops,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  influence  of  their  religious  leaders.48 

A complaint  comes  from  one  quarter,  however.  Smythe, 
in  his  history  of  San  Diego  writes : 

One  thing  they  did  which  the  present  historian 
regrets,  as  those  of  the  future  are  likely  to.  They 
were  quartered  in  an  old  building  in  which  public 

43.  (Minor,  Lt.  Testimony  of,  as  witness  for  the  defense  in  Court  Martial 
trial  of  Lt.  Colonel  Fremont.  Senate  Document,  No.  33,  30th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  p.  243,  Serial  No.  507. 

44.  “Of  the  services  of  this  battalion,  of  their  patience,  subordination,  and 
general  good  conduct,  you  have  already  heard;  and  I take  great  pleasure  in 
adding  that,  as  a body  of  men,  they  have  religiously  respected  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  these  conquered  people;  and  not  a syllable  of  complaint  has  reached 
my  ear  of  a single  insult  offered  or  an  outrage  done  by  a Mormon  volunteer.” 
Executive  Document  No.  17,  H.  R.  1st  session,  31st  Congress,  Report  of  Gov. 
Mason  to  Adg.  General,  p.  336,  serial  No.  573,  (R.  B.)  Col.  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

45.  Hittell,  T.  H.,  History  of  California,  Vol.  2,  p.  662. 

46.  Golder,  p.  251,  op.  cit.  Letter  of  Capt.  Hunt  to  Pres.  Young. 

47.  Ibid.,  251,  (footnote). 

48.  Bancroft.  California,  Vol.  5,  p.  488,  op.  cit. 
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documents  were  stored  and  they  used  some  of  these 
documents  for  fuel  and  thereby  destroyed  the  records 
of  the  past.49 

A few  of  the  men  were  stationed  at  San  Luis  Rey  for  a 
time.  Father  Engelhardt  speaks  well  of  their  conduct  while 
there,  saying  that  it  is  unlikely  that  they  destroyed  anything 
of  the  Mission,  rather,  on  the  contrary,  '‘they  appear  to  have 
let  everything  alone,  even  made  repairs.”50 

Some  were  sent  to  Los  Angeles  where  they  were  occupied 
with  building  a fort,  due  to  a report  of  the  approach  of  a 
Mexican  force.  The  diary  of  Henry  Standage  gives  us  an 
interesting  description  of  Los  Angeles  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a Mormon  in  1847. 

They  are  the  most  degraded  set  of  beings  I ever 
was  among,  professing  to  be  civilized  and  taught  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  There  are  almost  as 
many  grog  shops  and  gambling  houses  in  this  city  as 
there  are  private  houses.  Only  five  or  six  stores  and 
no  mechanics  shop.  A tolerable  sized  Catholic  church, 
built  of  unburnt  brick  and  houses  of  same  material. 
Roofs  made  of  reeds  and  pitched  on  the  outside — 
Roofs  flat.  There  are  some  three  or  four  roofs  built 
American  fashion  and  covered  with  tiles  burnt 
English  fashion.  The  Spaniards  in  general  own  large 
farms  in  the  country  and  keep  from  one  to  twenty 
thousand  head  of  cattle.  Horses  in  abundance,  mules, 
sheep,  goats,  etc.  Also  the  Indians  do  all  the  labor 
and  the  Mexicans  are  generally  on  horse  back  from 
morning  till  night.  They  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
horsemen  in  the  known  world,  and  very  expert  with 
the  lance  and  lasso.  They  are  in  general  a very  idle, 
profligate,  drunken,  swearing  set  of  wretches,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions.  The  Spaniards  conduct  in 
the  grog  shops  is  really  filthy  and  disgusting  even 
in  the  day  time.  Gambling  is  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch,  men  often  losing  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
in  one  night,  or  a thousand  head  of  cattle.  All  kinds 
of  clothing  is  very  cheap  and  cattle  and  horses  very 
cheap.  Horses  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  and 
the  very  best  mares  from  one  dollar  fifty  to  ten 


49.  Smythe,  Wm.  E.,  History  of  San  Diego.  Vol.  1.  p.  228. 

50.  Enscelhardt.  Fr.  Z..  The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California,  Vol.  4. 
p.  590.  Tyler  speaks  of  the  work  and  repairs  necessary  at  San  Luis  Rey  and 
describes  the  mission,  p.  263-64.  He  says,  also,  that  Co.  "C"  was  sent  to 
gruard  Cajon  pass,  p.  277,  op.  cit. 
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dollars;  mules  very  cheap.  Cattle  from  five  to  six 
dollars.51 

While  in  San  Diego  letters  were  received  by  the  Battalion 
men  telling  of  the  safe  arrival  in  San  Francisco  of  Sam  Bran- 
nan  with  his  brethern  in  the  ship  Brooklyn.52 

Upon  his  arrival,  General  Kearny  tried  to  promote  a 
re-enlistment,  but  was  unsuccessful — their  spiritual  leader, 
Father  Pettigrew  said  “No”  and  his  word  was  accepted. 
Kearny  departed  with  Cooke,  who  took  twelve  of  the  Mormons 
with  him  as  a body  guard.  These  men  were  discharged  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  joined  their  families  at  Salt  Lake.63 
The  remainder  of  the  battalion  were  mustered  out  on  July 
fifteenth. 

The  question  of  re-enlistment  again  arose.  It  was  favored 
by  the  Mormon  officers  of  the  battalion  as  the  best  means  of 
aiding  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  their  absent  families.  A 
proposition  was  made  by  the  War  Department,  for  Captain 
Jefferson  Hunt  to  take  command  of  a second  battalion  of 
Mormons.  Governor  Mason  was  anxions  to  have  them  re- 
enlist and  sent  Stevenson  a copy  of  a letter  he  had  written 
Hunt,  adding,  “I  beg  of  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  accom- 
plish the  object  I have  therein  proposed.”54  Stevenson  tried  to 
persuade  Brigham  Young  to  sanction  the  enlistment,  and  told 
him  that  the  old  prejudice  against  the  Mormons  had  entirely 
disappeared,  that  there  was  a strong  feeling  of  respect  for 
them  and  a general  desire  for  them  to  remain  in  the  service.55 
Hunt  went  to  Young  about  it,  but  he  felt  that  the  original 
enlistment  had  been  sufficient  sacrifice,  and  further  service 
was  not  favored  by  the  men  themselves. 

It  is  probable  that  Young  would  gladly  have  furnished 
another  battalion,  thinks  Bancroft,  had  they  still  intended  to 
establish  their  home  in  California,  but  the  decision  to  settle 
in  Salt  Lake  made  it  undesirable  to  part  with  the  bone  and 

51.  Golder,  p.  220-221,  Standage  Diary,  op.  cit.  He  mentions  also  the  small 
number  of  graves  in  the  cemetery  due  to  the  climate  being  so  pure  and  free  from 
febrile  diseases.  Brown  mentions  such  vices  as  horseracing,  etc.,  saying  that  the  Sabbath 
seemed  the  best  time  for  it.  Brown,  p.  84,  op.  cit. 

52.  Bigler,  Henry,  Personal  Letters  to  Bancroft,  p.  40. 

53.  Tyler,  p.  283,  op.  cit. 

54.  Mason  in  report  says  offered  Hunt  command.  Col.  Mess  and  Doc., 
Report  17,  p.  357.  Engelhard!,  p.  590,  op.  cit.  From  Halleck’s  Report,  p.  326. 
Halleck  was  a government  engineer,  here  for  a Coast  survey. 

55.  Golder,  p.  251-52,  op.  cit. 
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sinew  of  the  Saints.56  Undoubtedly  he  is  right,  for  Brigham 
Young  was  far-sighted  enough  to  realize  that  he  must  keep 
his  Saints  near  at  hand  in  order  to  keep  them  under  his 
control,  besides  they  were  needed  to  help  develop  and  main- 
tain the  “empire”  he  hoped  to  create. 

One  company,  however,  did  re-enlist  for  a term  of  six 
months.  Captain  Jessie  Hunter  also  remained,  and  was  made 
Indian  Agent  at  San  Luis  Rey,  (at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Stevenson),  at  a salary  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year.  In  six  months  he  was  able  to  report  that  they  had 
raised  a small  crop  of  wheat  on  the  mission  farm  at  Pala,  and 
had  induced  the  Indians  to  do  the  same  on  their  own  account.57 
A child  born  to  Mrs.  Hunter  while  they  were  in  San  Diego 
was  the  first  child  whose  parents  were  both  Americans  to  be 
born  in  Old  San  Diego.58 

Those  who  re-enlisted  were  occupied  with  mechanical 
work  rather  than  with  regular  army  duties.  The  diary  of 
Henry  Boyle  states: 

I think  I whitewashed  all  San  Diego.  We  did 
their  blacksmithing,  put  up  a bakery,  made  and  re- 
paired carts,  and  in  fine,  did  all  we  could  to  benefit 
ourselves  as  well  as  citizens.  We  never  had  any  trouble 
with  Californians  or  Indians,  nor  they  with  us.  The 
citizens  became  so  attached  to  us,  that  before  our 
term  of  service  expired  they  got  up  a petition  to  the 
governor  to  use  his  influence  to  keep  us  in  the  service. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  every  citizen  in  town.59 
The  first  brick  made  in  San  Diego  was  made  by  these 
men.60 

In  March,  1848,  this  company  was  mustered  out.  More 
than  half  of  them  remained  for  a time,  some  permanently, 
going  north  to  the  mines,  towns  and  farms.  Twenty-five  were 
outfitted  for  their  journey  at  William’s  ranch,  and  left  April 
twelfth,  piloted  by  James  Shaw  and  Orrin  P.  Rockwell,  who 
had  traveled  the  route  the  previous  winter.  They  had  one 
wagon  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mules.  They  arrived 

56.  Bancroft.  California,  Vol.  6.  p.  497,  op.  cit.  "The  enlistment  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  - - - has  proved  a great  blessing.  - - - It  was  indeed  the  temporal  salvation 
of  our  camp.”  Golder,  p.  247.  op.  cit.  Letter  of  Brigham  Young.  Journal  Hist. 

57.  Engelhardt.  p.  596,  op.  cit.  From  California  Archives.  Unbound 
Document,  Bancroft  Collection. 

58.  Smytlie,  p.  22S,  op.  cit. 

69.  Tyler,  p.  830,  op.  cit.  From  Diary  of  Henry  Boyle. 

60.  Ibid.  287.  "Those  Mormons  taught  the  indolent  Californians  a good 
lesson.”  Engelhardt,  p.  692,  op.  cit. 
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at  Salt  Lake  on  June  fifth,  theirs  being  the  first  wagon  to 
traverse  the  Southern  route  across  the  Mojave  Desert  between 
Salt  Lake  and  Southern  California. 

“Thus  another  great  national  road  for  wagons 
was  pioneered  by  the  enterprise  of  a portion  of  the 
indomitable  Battalion  of  Mormons  or  Latter  Day 
Saints.’’61 

The  men  of  the  original  Battalion,  after  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  find  Walker’s  pass,  started  for  Sutter’s  Fort,  where 
they  arrived  August  twenty-sixth.  A few  were  given  permis- 
sion to  stay  during  the  winter  for  the  much  needed  wages. 
The  rest  started  to  follow  Kearny’s  trail  over  the  Sierras.  On 
the  way  they  came  upon  the  scene  of  the  Donner  disaster, 
stopping  to  bury  many  of  the  bodies.  The  next  day  they  met 
Sam  Brannan,  returning  from  a visit  to  the  Saints  in  the  east. 
Brannan  had  met  Young  and  his  followers  on  their  way  west 
and  learned  of  their  intention  to  settle  in  the  Great  Basin, 
as  has  been  related.  After  a futile  attempt  to  persuade  them 
to  go  on  to  the  coast,  he  left  in  disgust,  to  return  to  San 
Francisco.  He  advised  the  Battalion  men  to  turn  back  and 
work  until  spring,  when,  very  likely  the  Church  leaders  would 
realize  their  mistake  in  settling  at  Salt  Lake  and  would  come 
on  to  California.  The  men  were  not  persuaded,  however, 
until  the  following  day  when  they  met  Captain  James  Brown, 
who  had  had  command  of  the  group  which  had  been  sent  back 
to  Pueblo  from  Santa  Fe.  He  had  letters  for  many  of  the 
men  and  a dispatch  from  the  twelve  elders  advising  those 
who  had  no  means  to  remain  in  California  for  work  during 
the  winter.62  Many  went  on  to  Salt  Lake,  but  about  half  re- 
turned to  New  Helvetia  and  were  hired  by  Sutter.  In  his 
Personal  Reminiscences,  Sutter  speaks  of  their  arrival.63 

Having  passed  the  winter  there  and  participated  in  the 
discovery  of  gold,  they  answered  the  call  of  duty  in  the  spring 
and  made  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  to  their  families  and  friends, 
their  return  a striking  tribute  to  the  power  of  Young  over 
his  Saints.  The  trip,  made  at  the  expense  of  much  labor,  for 
they  made  a new  roadway  over  the  mountains,  around  the 


61.  Tyler,  p.  331,  op.  cit. 

62.  Bancroft.  California,  Vol.  6,  p.  495.  op.  cit. 

63.  About  eighty  of  them  were  hired  by  men  at  the  Fort.  “They  were 
very  good  people.  In  settling  accounts  I had  not  one  word  of  difficulty  with  any  of  them.’’ 
Sutter.  Personal  Reminiscences,  p.  162. 
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southern  end  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  into  Carson  Valley,  opened 
a new  route  over  the  mountains.64  Thus  to  the  Mormons  are 
the  Californians  indebted  for  pioneering  roads  in  several 
parts  of  the  State. 

They  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  on  October  first,  feeling  glad 
that  they  had  exchanged  the  land  of  gold  for  families  and 
friends.  The  money  they  had  earned  bought  the  land  where 
Ogden  now  is,  and  the  seeds  which  they  had  secured  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  methods  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  they 
had  learned,  turned  the  desert-like  valley  into  a Garden  of 
Eden. 

64.  Tyler,  p.  336,  op.  cit.  Brooks  speaks  of  seeing  this  fresh  made  trail, 
saying  it  was  made  by  the  Mormons.  Brooks,  T.  T.,  Four  Months  Among  the  Gold 
Finders,  p.  64. 


San  Bernardino  was  founded  by  Mormon  colonists.  This  is  the  earliest 
sketch  of  the  desert  city,  drawn  about  1852. 


NEW  HEROES  FOR  OLD 

BY  PHIL  TOWNSEND  HANNA 


“Worship  of  a hero  is  transcendent  admiration  of  a Great 
Man  ...  No  nobler  feeling  than  this  of  admiration  for  one 
higher  than  himself  dwells  in  the  breast  of  man.”1  Thus  does 
Thomas  Carlyle,  an  expert  in  such  popular  institutions,  justify 
hero-worship.  None  can  challenge  the  individual’s  right  to 
bow  in  homage  before  a great  man.  Those  attributes  that 
compose  great  men — truth,  honesty,  perseverance  and  capac- 
ity— are  qualities  deficient  in  the  majority  and  hero-worship 
thus  becomes  the  contrivance  the  inferior  adopt  to  safeguard 
themselves  from  the  superior.  But  one  may  be  excused  for 
raising  a skeptical  eyebrow  at  Carlyle’s  inference  that  every 
hero  is  a great  man.  The  facts  too  frequently  are  otherwise. 

Circumstances  of  momentary  duration  may  elevate  a 
hero,  but  only  the  impartial  and  sober  judgment  of  time  will 
make  him  a great  man.  And,  contrarily,  a great  man  may 
pass  the  short  arc  of  his  life  unhonored,  and,  perhaps,  un- 
known. Think  of  the  Caesar  who  carried  Rome  to  the  zenith 
of  its  glory,  became  the  god  of  the  hour,  was  assassinated,  and 
whose  name  became  anathema  within  little  more  than  half  a 
century.  And  then  remember  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth, 
whose  exploits  and  teachings  were  forgotten  after  His  cruci- 
fixion and  only  after  years  agone  were  resurrected  in  the 
Four  Gospels  as  the  foundation  of  the  world’s  most  formidable 
faith.  The  herd,  left  to  its  own  devices,  deprived  of  sage 
guidance,  and  without  the  powers  of  discernment  and  ap- 
praisal, bestows  its  plaudits  with  a fickleness  and  a foolish- 
ness both  incomprehensible  and  ludicrous.  The  number  of 
mean  and  little  men  who  through  some  transitory  caprice 
have  won  the  acclaim  of  the  multitude  and  almost  as  rapidly 
sunk  into  oblivion,  is  legion. 

Periodically,  as  fresh  evidence  appears  and  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  years  renders  man  more  competent  to  re- 
view his  fellows  and  the  events  that  have  passed,  re-evalua- 
tions  become  essential.  The  stature  of  certain  figures  shrinks 

1.  On  Heroes,  Hero-worship  and  the  Heroic  in  History.  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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in  the  process ; others  bulk  larger  through  the  years.  The  task 
of  the  forthright  iconoclast  is  a simple  one.  He  merely  knocks 
one  ass  from  his  pedestal  and  sets  up  another.  To  substitute 
a worthy  and  neglected  man  for  an  over-rated  one,  however, 
ceases  to  be  iconoclasm  and  becomes  a distinct  service  to  that 
broad  justice  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  main  tenets  in 
the  ethics  of  man. 

The  annals  of  the  Southwest  furnish  us  with  a number  of 
situations  sufficiently  complicated  to  warrant  a re-examination 
of  the  facts  and  a re-evaluation  of  the  principal  figures  in- 
volved. Fremont  long  ago  was  deflated  to  his  proper  girth, 
and  Murietta  raised  a degree  or  two  in  the  public’s  estima- 
tion. Even  Carson  may  not  remain  secure  as  scout  supreme 
when  we  know  more  about  Old  Bill  Williams. 

But  one  most  important  event  has  escaped  critical  exami- 
nation, and  that  is  the  conquest  of  Alta  California.  The  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  is  voluminous,  but  it  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  sentimental  rhapsodies  and  dreary  chronicles.  No- 
where has  the  scalpel  of  the  clinician  appeared  to  separate 
truth  from  half-truth  and  establish  the  calibre  of  the  conquis- 
tador es.  Prevailing  opinion  consequently  awards  to  Father 
Junipero  Serra  and  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola  the  credit  for  this 
epochal  undertaking. 

One  cannot  cavil  at  Serra’s  exploits,  for  the  record  is  too 
clear.  He  was  zealous  to  a point  just  this  side  of  fanaticism, 
but  he  never  stepped  over.  Courageous  he  was,  wise  withal, 
and  as  devout  a man  of  God  as  ever  walked  in  Christendom. 
Palou,  with  his  Relacion  Historica  de  la  Vida  y Apostolicas 
Tareas  del  Venerable  Padre  Fray  Junipero  Serra,  set  the  stage 
for  his  canonization,  but  Rome  has  failed  to  crown  him  with 
the  nimbus  that  his  votaries,  less  enlightened  in  the  require- 
ments for  sainthood  long  since  have  hung  above  him. 

But  the  eminence  which  Portola  has  attained  is  open  to 
question.  Precedence  seems  to  belong  to  that  other  soldier 
of  the  crown,  Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza.  Cast  into  the 
shadow,  apparently,  because  of  the  priority  of  Portola’s 
achievements,  Anza’s  name  is  an  unfamiliar  one  to  ears  other 
than  those  of  the  professional  historians. 

The  one  common  objective  of  Portola  and  Anza  was  the 
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conquest  and  colonization  of  Alta  California.  The  funda- 
mental necessities  for  so  ambitious  a project  are  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  undertaking,  and  a super- 
human devotion  to  its  conduct.  The  successful  conqueror, 
like  the  great  genius,  moves  in  the  mystic  light  of  dementia. 
Portola  possessed  neither  of  the  cited  requisites;  Anza  both. 

Portola  was  a soldier — an  obedient  and  faithful  soldier 
— plucked  from  the  verdant  mountains  of  Catalonia  and  set 
down  upon  the  wild,  virgin  soil  of  the  Californias.  His  orders 
were  to  explore  the  domain,  locate  the  coveted  port  of  Monte- 
rey, subjugate  the  barbarians,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  Spanish 
culture.  The  King’s  will  became  his  will,  and  he  set  about  his 
labors  with  the  spirit  of  the  soldier.  But  he  lacked  the  ardor 
of  inner  conviction. 

In  contradistinction  we  find  in  Anza,  the  worthy  son  of 
a worthy  sire,  born  on  the  frontier  and  reared  among  the  hard- 
ships, privations  and  dangers  of  a savage  land.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  Anza  was  the  ^ son  of  Captain  Juan  Bautista  de 
Anza,  a presidial  captain  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Cordeguachi,  in 
Sonora,  who,  as  early  as  1737  had  urged  Viceroy  Juan  An- 
tonio to  permit  him  to  extend  the  frontier  and  establish  a 
pueblo  on  the  Rio  Colorado.  In  his  youth  Anza,  Jr.,  assimi- 
lated this  flair  for  high  adventure  and  when,  in  1772,  he  re- 
quested authority  to  explore  and  establish  a land  route  be- 
tween the  missions  of  Sonora  and  Monterey,  the  expedition, 
in  his  eyes,  had  already  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a holy  cause.2 

Don  Jose  de  Galvez,  visitador-general  and  supervisor  of 
the  “sacred  expedition’’  of  1769  to  Monterey,  recognized  Por- 
tola’s  deficiency  at  the  outset.  According  to  Irving  Berdine 
Richman,  “in  the  land  expeditions  Galvez  put  not  the  same 
trust  as  in  the  divisions  by  sea,  as  in  his  opinion  they  had 
not  been  undertaken  with  the  same  viva  /e.”3  It  was  true. 
Portola  trailed  Rivera  and  the  first  land  division  from  Mision 
Santa  Maria  in  Baja  California  to  San  Diego,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  the  shores  of  which 
he  stood  upon  on  October  1,  1769,  but  failed  to  recognize. 
Here  he  apparently  forgot  the  vow  he  made  on  leaving  Lo- 


2.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Richman. 

3.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Richman. 
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reto,  “to  perform  his  commission  or  die,”4  for  we  find  him 
warning  his  company  of  the  shortage  of  supplies  and  inti- 
mating the  desirability  of  a return  to  San  Diego.  But  it  was 
not  to  be,  for  his  officers,  according  to  Costanso,  “voted  unan- 
imously that  the  journey  be  continued.”5  And  then  we  find 
him  stumbling  onto  San  Francisco  Bay  and  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve his  eyes.  Back  again  at  San  Diego  he  communicates  to 
the  Viceroy,  with  an  air  of  finality,  that  as  a result  of  his 
northern  exploration  “the  illusion  that  Monterey  exists  has 
been  dispelled.”6  And  now  that  food  is  becoming  scarce,  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  adapt  his  fare  to  the  fare  of  the  na- 
tives, he  threatens  to  abandon  the  entire  project  and  sets 
March  20,  1770,  as  the  date  for  the  return  if  succor  fails  to 
arrive.  Serra,  in  the  interim,  has  made  a compact  with  Com- 
mander Vila  of  the  San  Carlos  to  seek  Monterey  by  sea  if  Por- 
tola departs.  But  the  San  Antonio  arrives  in  due  course 
with  food  and  re-enforcements  and  Portola’s  premature  aban- 
donment of  Alta  California  is  forestalled. 

There  now  remains  no  excuse  for  failure  to  renew  the 
search  for  Monterey,  and  Portola  departs  from  San  Diego  on 
his  second  northward  venture  on  April  17,  and  on  May  24 
attains  the  self-same  Punta  de  Pinos  he  had  found  the  pre- 
vious October.  This  time,  however,  he  recognizes  the  much- 
prized  port  first  seen  by  Vizcaino.  With  the  establishment  of 
a presidio  and  Mision  San  Carlos,  Portola  deems  his  task 
at  an  end,  turns  his  command  over  to  Don  Pedro  Fages  pur- 
suant to  instructions  and,  on  July  9,  1770,  sails  from  Monterey 
for  San  Bias  and  Mexico  City,  to  report  to  the  Viceroy.  He 
never  returns  to  the  Californias.  His  life,  in  fact,  henceforth, 
is  rather  obscure.  In  1777  he  occupies  the  office  of  governor 
of  Puebla,  Mexico,  from  which  he  resigns  in  1783.  In  1784 
we  learn  the  last  of  him — returning  to  the  Pyrrenean  scenes 
of  his  childhood  in  his  native  Spain.  When  he  died,  we  do 
not  know.7 

In  a conversation  with  a friend  some  years  after  he  re- 
turned to  Mexico,  Portola  related  his  experiences  and  gave 

4.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Richman. 

6.  Diary  of  Miguel  Costansd.  Edited  by  Frederick  J.  Teggert.  Academy 
of  Pacific  Coast  History.  Vol.  II.  No.  4. 

6.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Richman. 

7.  Biographical  Note  on  Caspar  de  Portolft.  Pacific  Academy  of  History. 
Vol.  I,  No.  3. 
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this  gloomy  picture  of  a land  that  couldn’t  have  been  less 
fair  in  his  day  than  it  is  in  ours: 

“We  reached  Monterey  after  struggling  thirty-eight  days,”  he  says, 
“against  the  greatest  hardships  and  difficulties;  for,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  that  there  was  in  all  that  ungracious  country  no  object  to  greet 
either  the  hand  or  the  eye  save  rocks,  brushwood,  and  rugged  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  we  were  also  without  food  and  did  not  know  where 
we  were. ”8 

The  diaries  of  Costanso  and  Crespi,  who  accompanied 
Portola  on  this  expedition,  belie  his  statements.  Both  record 
the  plenitude  of  antelope,  deer,  bear,  geese,  and  other  wild 
animals,  and  the  offerings  of  seeds,  nuts,  acorns,  pinole  and 
ntole — almost  a daily  occurrence — made  them  by  the  Indians. 
That  there  could  have  been  a serious  shortage  of  water  in 
the  country  they  traversed  is  almost  inconceivable.  Both 
Crespi  and  Costanso  were  equipped  to  take  observations  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  and  Portola  was  in  possession  of  the 
charts  of  Cabrera  Bueno,  the  famous  pilot  of  the  Manila 
galleon.  Being  lost,  in  the  circumstances  can  only  reflect  ad- 
versely upon  Portola’s  competency. 

Poor,  blind,  stumbling  Portola!  A volunteer  in  the 
“sacred  expedition,”  a faithful  soldier,  “a  man  laconic  to  the 
point  of  dropping  his  h’s,  but  honest  withal  and  circumspect,” 
as  Richman  characterizes  him,8 9  yet  a dismal  failure  as  an  ex- 
plorer and  the  governor  of  a newly  delivered  province.  His 
diary,  vapid  and  colorless,  is  a pathetic  indictment  of  the 
man.  He  had  a task  to  perform  in  the  year  that  he  occupied 
Alta  California,  and  he  performed  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
but  the  fires  of  nostalgia  smouldered  and  consumed  his  im- 
agination and  he  became  a figure  totally  out  of  drawing  on 
the  California  scene. 

The  picture  we  have  of  Anza  and  his  exploits  is  some- 
what different.  Enspirited  by  a love  for  deeds  of  high  em- 
prise, honestly  come  by  from  his  illustrious  father,  we  see 
him  on  May  2,  1772,  commander  of  the  presidio  of  Tubac,  on 
the  frontier  of  Sonora,  besieging  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli, 
who  had  succeeded  Croix  the  year  previously  as  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  for  authority  to  open  a route  from  the  Sonora  missions 
to  Monterey.  After  consulting  Serra  and  Costanso,  then  in 
the  capital,  Bucareli  grants  the  license  on  September  17,  1773. 


8.  A History  of  California;  the  Spanish  Period.  Charles  E.  Chapman. 

9.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Richman. 
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The  start,  however,  is  delayed  until  January  8,  1774,  when 
Anza  sets  out  with  thirty-one  soldiers  and  muleteers,  Father 
Francisco  Garces — who  had  been  as  far  as  the  Rio  Colorado  in 
1771 — and  Father  Juan  Diaz,  and  140  head  of  cattle,  pack 
and  riding  animals. 

A month  later  he  reaches  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
the  Colorado,  where  Yuma  now  stands,  and  writes  Bucareli 
rather  proudly:  “Where  I am  no  troop  of  the  King  has  ever 

passed  the  Colorado.”  Henceforth  he  is  to  experience  tribu- 
lations. Salvador  Palma,  chief  of  the  friendly  Yuma  Indians, 
leaves  him  at  Santa  Olaya,  a brackish  lake  southwest  of  Yuma, 
and  commends  him  to  the  good  graces  of  the  neighboring 
tribe  of  Cojats.  Anza  engages  guides  from  among  them  and 
starts  forward  across  the  notorious  sand-hills  between  Yuma 
and  the  Imperial  Valley,  that  ever  have  plagued  the  traveller 
thereabouts.  At  La  Posa  de  las  Angustias  (the  Well  of  the 
Afflictions)  his  animals  are  so  nearly  exhausted  that  he  faces 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  a portion  of  his  equipment  or  re- 
turning with  it  to  the  Yumas.  He  takes  counsel  with  the 
padres.  Diaz  concurs  in  the  judgment  to  return  but  Garces 
dissents,  and  the  party  proceeds.  But  at  last  they  can  go  no 
farther  through  this  wilderness  and  they  return  to  Yuma  in 
detachments.  Palma  agrees  to  guard  their  surplus  equipment 
and  Anza  leaves  seven  of  his  men  as  well.  He  resumes  the 
trek  on  March  1,  swings  much  farther  south  than  before  and 
rounds  the  southern  end  of  the  treacherous  sand-hills,  reach- 
ing the  Wells  of  Santa  Rosa  of  the  Flat  Rocks,  passes  on  to 
the  base  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  then  up  the  dry  bed 
of  the  San  Felipe  River.  Thence  he  proceeds  through  Borego 
Valley,  Hemet  Valley  and  Santa  Ana  Valley,  ariving  at  Mision 
San  Gabriel  on  March  22,  the  first  white  man  ever  to  make 
the  journey  from  Sonora  to  California  by  land.10 

With  Anza,  admittedly,  was  a guide,  Sebastian  Tarabal, 
a Baja  California  Indian  who  had  accompanied  Portola  to 
San  Diego,  attached  himself  to  Mision  San  Gabriel  and  later 
deserted,  crossing  the  desert  to  Sonora.  How  much  or  how 
little  assistance  this  guide  was  to  Anza  is  purely  conjectural. 
He  didn’t,  at  least,  prevent  the  commander  from  trapping  him- 


10.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Richman. 
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self  in  the  sand-hills.  How  significant  Anza’s  achievement 
was  can  only  be  realized  when  one  marks  his  route  upon  a 
map  and  then  observes  how  generally  it  was  followed  by  the 
early  trappers,  by  General  Stephen  Kearny  and  the  Army  of 
the  West,  the  emigrants  of  ’49,  the  Butterfield  stage  line  of 
the  ’60s,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  modern  high- 
ways of  today.  His  crossing  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains 
alone  remains  unutilized  and  yet,  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, it  affords  one  of  the  best  passes  across  this  cordillera  in 
Southern  California. 

The  balance  of  Anza’s  first  trek  may  be  sketched  briefly. 
He  departed  from  San  Gabriel  on  April  10  after  sending 
Garces  and  all  of  his  troop  but  six  back  to  Yuma,  reaching 
Monterey  May  1.  Returning  over  the  same  route  with  six  sol- 
diers from  the  command  of  Governor  Pedro  Fages,  who  were 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Sonora  trail,  he  was  back  again  in 
Tubac  on  May  26. 

The  success  of  the  doughty  soldier’s  expedition  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  King’s  syndics  in  Mexico,  become  dis- 
couraged with  Portola’s  indifferent  accomplishments,  the  loss 
of  the  packet-boat  San  Jose,  and  the  lamenting  reports  of 
sickness  among  the  party  of  occupation.  Here  was  new  hope. 
Here  was  a contact  with  Alta  California  free  from  the  dangers 
of  the  all-sea  route,  and  the  hardships  of  the  combined  land- 
and-sea  route.  Here,  at  last,  was  the  opportunity  to  colonize 
San  Francisco,  which  was  then  deemed  most  desirable.  A 
junta,  called  by  Bucareli  in  December,  1774,  decides  to  send 
forty  soldiers  and  their  families,  under  command  of  Anza,  to 
settle  the  port  of  Saint  Francis.  A trifle  conscience-stricken, 
we  may  believe,  and  certainly  rather  ingenuously,  the  Viceroy 
determines  that  the  famous  Pious  Fund,  as  he  says,  “this 
time  only,”  shall  be  called  upon  to  contribute  10,000  pesos  to 
the  sum  of  “21,927  pesos  and  2 reales”  which  the  project, 
according  to  estimate,  will  cost.  Father  Garces  again  is  as- 
signed to  accompany  the  party  as  far  as  Yuma,  and  Father 
Pedro  Font  is  instructed  to  remain  with  it  throughout  its 
journey.11 

The  second  expedition  starts  from  San  Miguel  de  Horca- 


11.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Richman. 
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sitas,  September  29,  1775, 12  with  a total  of  240  souls,  165 
mules,  340  horses,  and  302  cattle,  gathered  from  the  alcaU 
dias  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora.  The  course  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, for  they  proceed  almost  due  northward  to  Tubac, 
Tucson  and  the  Gila  River,  whence  they  turn  westward  to 
Yuma,  Santa  Olaya,  the  Wells  of  Santa  Rosa  of  the  Flat 
Rocks,  and  thence  generally  over  the  same  route  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  1774.  Crossing  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  the 
party,  acclimated  to  the  warm  valleys  of  Western  Mexico, 
suffers  extremely  from  the  cold,  but  it  reaches  San  Gabriel 
on  January  4,  1776.  Reading  Font’s  intelligent  diary  one  is 
impressed  by  the  expeditious  advance  of  the  party,  detained 
chiefly  by  women  in  childbirth,  for  eight  children  are  de- 
livered during  the  march,  safely,  but  not  without,  as  it  is 
remarked,  dolor  violento  which,  of  course,  has  ever  been 
woman’s  burden  since  time  began.13 

The  progress  of  the  party  is  interrupted  at  San  Gabriel 
while  Anza  with  seventeen  men  marches  to  the  assistance  of 
Rivera,  then  military  commander  of  Alta  California,  engaged 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  hostile  Dieguenos  who  had  but 
lately  murdered  Father  Luis  Jayme.  With  this  task  achieved, 
Rivera  seeks  to  detain  Anza  of  whom  he  was  most  jealous  in 
San  Diego.  Font  gives  us  a splendid  vignette  of  Anza’s 
character  in  commenting  upon  Rivera’s  actions. 

“Every  day.’’  he  records,  “we  talked  a great  deal  about  Monterey, 
and  more  yet  of  the  San  Francisco  port;  the  Senor  Rivera  ever  saying 
that  we  could  omit  this  trip,  as  we  would  not  attain  the  object  of  it. 
‘What  is  your  object  in  going  there?’  he  would  say.  ‘To  get  tired  out? 
I have  told  you  that  I have  examined  everything  well  and  have  informed 
the  Viceroy  that  there  is  nothing  there  suitable  for  that  which  he  has 
planned.’  . . . ‘Friend,’  replied  Senor  Anza,  ending  the  discussion,  ‘I 
am  going  there,  and  if  we  find  that  river  (of  San  Francisco)  I shall 
draw  a phial  of  water,  cork  it  well,  have  its  genuineness  certified  by  Fray 
Pedro  here,  and  present  it  to  the  Viceroy.’  The  Viceroy,  Senor  Anza  de- 
clared, had  ordered  that  if  he  did  not  find  a fit  site  at  the  mouth  of  the 
port,  the  settlement  should  be  established  where  it  seemed  best,  even  if 
that  were  some  leagues  away — just  so  the  port  could  be  taken  possession 
of  by  Spain.’’n 

Anza  is  back  in  San  Gabriel  again  on  February  12,  and 
departs  for  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  on  February  21.  At 
Monterey  he  is  delayed  by  a week’s  illness  but  reaches  San 
Francisco  on  March  28,  where  he  chooses  a site  for  a fort 


12.  Diary  of  Pedro  Font.  Pacific  Academy  of  History.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 

13.  California.  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irvins  Berdine  Richman. 

14.  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Irving  Berdine  Riclunan. 
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and  on  the  following  day,  a site  for  a mission.  In  the  face 
of  numerous  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which  was  Rivera’s 
hostility,  the  port  of  San  Francisco  is  founded.  The  fearful 
Colorado  Desert  twice  has  been  crossed  with  safety,  and  the 
hardships  of  travel  across  mountainous  regions  have  been  en- 
dured with  fortitude.  “When  one  thinks  of  the  scores  that 
lost  their  lives  in  the  days  of  ’49  over  these  same  trails”  the 
historian  Chapman  aptly  notes,  “Anza’s  skill  as  a frontiers- 
man stands  revealed.”15 

Anza  has  already  sent  word  to  Rivera  at  San  Gabriel  of 
his  intention  to  found  San  Francisco — a communication  that 
Rivera  chooses  to  ignore.  Now  on  his  return  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sonora,  near  Mision  San  Antonio,  he  is  to  meet  his 
churlish  contemporary. 

“Senor  Anza,”  reports  Palou,  “continued  on  his  way  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  before  reaching  that  mission  the  two  commanders  met,  but  al- 
though Senor  Anza  stopped,  Commander  Rivera  passed  by  without  halt- 
ing, with  a simple  salutation,  not  stopping  for  a moment.  Seeing  this, 
Senor  Anza  said:  ‘Fathers  and  gentlemen  who  are  accompanying  me, 

please  bear  witness  how  this  captain  ignores  me.’  Not  even  for  this  did 
Don  Fernando  stop,  but  went  on  his  way  to  Monterey,  and  Senor  Anza 
continued  to  San  Antonio. 

Anza  was  to  meet  Rivera  again  in  San  Gabriel  but,  evi- 
dencing the  aristocracy  of  his  spirit  and  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  he  refused  to  communicate  with  the  insanely  jealous 
commander  save  by  letter.  On  June  1 we  find  Anza  back  in 
Tubac,  his  task  completed  in  a noble  manner.  How  much 
faster  the  Californias  might  have  advanced  had  they  been 
placed  under  the  administration  of  this  capable  soldier  at  this 
time  is  speculative,  but  the  entire  history  of  his  behavior  is 
such  as  to  leave  the  penetrating  student  with  regrets  that  he 
was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  exercise  those  talents  which 
later  made  him  such  an  able  governor  of  New  Mexico. 

A comparative  record  of  the  expeditions  of  Portola  and 
Anza  furnishes,  more  graphically  than  anything  else,  a gauge 
to  the  relative  competency  of  the  two  commanders.  Anza 
moved  much  faster  than  did  Portola  on  every  journey.  Por- 
tola, for  instance,  required  39  travelling  days  to  traverse 
the  355  miles  from  Mision  Santa  Maria  to  San  Diego  on  his 
first  entrada,  which  is  an  average  of  9.1  miles  a day.  On  the 


15.  A History  of  California;  the  Spanish  Period.  Charles  E.  Chapman. 

16.  Noticias  de  la  Nueva,  California.  Francisco  PalOu. 
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first  expedition  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey,  Portola  occupied 
64  travelling  days  for  the  492-mile  journey,  covering  7.7  miles 
a day.  On  his  second  expedition  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey, 
Portola  required  but  36  travelling  days  for  the  492  miles, 
averaging  13.6  miles  a day. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Anza’s  record.  On  his  first  expedition 
from  Tubac  to  San  Gabriel,  a distance  of  667  miles,  he  travelled 
61  days,  averaging  10.3  miles  a day.  From  San  Gabriel  to 
Monterey,  on  this  same  expedition,  he  made  the  distance  of 
372  miles  in  20  days,  averaging  18.6  miles  a day. 

Encumbered  with  men,  women  and  children  colonists,  and 
herds  of  stock,  he  traversed  the  786  miles  from  San  Miguel 
de  Horcasitas  to  San  Gabriel  on  his  second  expedition  in  62 
days,  averaging  12.6  miles  a day.  From  San  Gabriel  to  Monte- 
rey, on  this  journey,  he  required  18  days,  traversing  20.6 
miles  a day.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  every  expedition  Anza’s 
daily  mileage  was  measurably  greater  than  was  Portola’s. 
The  figures  naturally  take  account  only  of  days  on  the  road. 

Well  may  we  concur  in  the  fine  tribute  Zoeth  Skinner 
Eldredge  has  paid  to  Anza : 

“As  the  successful  leader  of  the  first  party  of  settlers  to  the  coast. 
Anza’s  position  is  unique.  Only  a man  of  splendid  ability  and  courage, 
and  sublime  self-confidence,  could  have  maintained  the  fainting  hearts 
of  the  timid  women  and  children,  encouraged  them  to  endure  the  pri- 
vations of  the  desert,  or  to  face  the  terrors  they  thought  they  saw  in 
the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains,  and  the  still 
greater  terrors  their  fancies  pictured  in  the  far  northern  country  to 
which  they  were  going.  We  may  find  here  and  there  a figure  among  the 
half-forgotten  heroes  who  led  their  straggling  immigrants  across  the 
plains  and  through  the  mountains  after  1S42,  that  deserves  to  rank  with 
him,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  in  the  Spanish  history  of  the 
coast,  unless  we  turn  back  to  that  of  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  with  his 
broken  arm,  holding  his  scurvy-stricken  sailors  to  the  work  of  examining 
the  wintry  coast  southward  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  his  grave  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Islands,  and  with  his  latest  breath  admonishing  them  not 
to  give  up  the  work. ’’it 

With  the  annals  on  the  subject  so  enlightening,  to  whom 
shall  we  award  the  kudos  for  the  temporal  conquest  of  Alta 
California? 

To  the  man  who  so  obviously  accepted  his  task  with  re- 
luctance and  sought  to  relieve  himself  from  his  burden  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  or  to  the  man  who  engaged  upon  it 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a holy  cause? 


17.  History  of  California.  Zoeth  Skinner  Eldredge.  Vol.  I,  Page  3?2. 
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To  the  man  who  faltered,  stumbled  and  hesitated  on  oc- 
casions demanding  forthrightness  and  directness  of  action,  or 
to  the  man  who  met  and  solved  harassing  situations  with 
neatness  and  dispatch? 

To  the  man  whose  command  straggled  up  and  down  Alta 
California  sick  at  heart  and  sick  in  body,  or  to  the  New 
World  namesake  of  John  the  Baptist  who  twice  brought  his 
company  across  waterless  deserts  and  snow-clad  mountains, 
that  composed  the  way  called  El  Camino  Diablo,  achieved  his 
purposes  promptly,  and  as  promptly  departed? 

To  the  man  who  complained  of  the  hostility  of  the  new 
land,  or  to  the  man  who  lost  but  one  individual  in  the  com- 
pany of  colonists  transported  across  this  self-same  desert  and, 
in  compensation  therefore,  brought  eight  fledglings  fresh  from 
their  mothers’  wombs  into  the  land  of  promise? 

In  brief,  to  whom  shall  be  awarded  the  fame  and  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  we  love;  in 
short,  who  is  the  secular  hero  of  California’s  founding?  Is 
he  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola,  or  is  he  Don  Juan  Bautista  de 
Anza?  In  the  face  of  the  evidence,  can  there  be  any  doubt? 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  SAN  GABRIEL 
IN  THE  THIRTIES 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lindley  Bynum 


Translator’s  Preface 

Jean  Augustus  Alexis  Bachelot,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  Patrick  Short,  were  left  at  the  port  of 
San  Pedro,  January  21,  1832.  They  were  members  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or 
Picpus  Fathers  and  had  been  expelled  from  the  Islands  in  De- 
cember of  the  previous  year  after  a long  and  bitter  struggle 
against  the  political  machinations  of  rival  missionaries.  After 
a stay  on  the  beach  for  two  days,  they  were  sent  for  by 
Father  Sanchez  of  the  Mission  San  Gabriel  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  their  presence. 

Father  Short  stayed  at  San  Gabriel  for  about  six  months, 
aiding  in  the  work  there,  then  went  North  to  officiate  at  Carmel 
and  the  Presidio  church  at  Monterey.  He  was  later  placed  at 
the  head  of  a school  in  that  district.  Father  Bachelot  re- 
mained to  assist  at  San  Gabriel  and  became  the  resident  min- 
ister at  the  Plaza  Church  at  Los  Angeles.  On  two  occasions, 
at  the  death  of  Father  Sanchez  on  January  5,  1833  and  later, 
on  the  departure  of  Father  Estenaga,  July  1835,  he  was  the 
sole  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Mission.  Both  Fathers 
Bachelot  and  Short  departed  from  California  in  1837. 

The  two  letters  following  were  written  by  Father  Bachelot 
in  1833  and  1835  to  associates  at  the  House  of  Picpus  in 
Paris,  France.  They  were  published  in  the  Annales  de  la 
Propagacion  de  la  Foi,  Nos.  XLI,  July  1835  and  LVIII,  May 
1838.  The  translations  were  made  from  these  periodicals 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Henry 
E.  Huntington  Library.  I have  omitted  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  letter  and  the  first  part  of  the  second,  as  they  dealt 
with  affairs  extraneous  to  California.  The  rest  I have  trans- 
lated as  exactly  as  possible,  omitting  nothing  and  making  no 
changes.  The  punctuation  of  the  original  has  been  retained. 
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V.  C.  J.  s. 

Mission  San  Gabriel,  1st  August,  1833. 

“It  is  again  from  Upper  or  New  California  that  I send 
this  letter;  it  is,  I believe,  the  third:  May  God  wish  that  I 
may  soon  be  able  to  send  > m another  from  our  poor  Islands, 
where  one  leads  us  to  hope  of  return,  at  least  by  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  we  live  with  the  good  and  venerable  fathers  of 
these  Missions,  helping  them  as  best  we  may  in  the  functions 
of  their  blessed  ministry. 

“M.  Patrick  is  at  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos,  otherwise 
spoken  of  as  Mount  Carmel,  at  a league  and  one  half  from 
Monterey,  the  seat  of  government.  He  goes  alternately  with 
the  Reverend  Father  minister  (it  is  thus  that  one  calls  the 
Father  placed  at  the  head  of  a Mission)  of  San  Carlos,  to 
the  Presidio  to  say  the  Mass,  Sunday,  and  to  aid  the  sick; 
he  is  even  almost  entirely  charged  with  the  Presidio.  To 
this  motive  of  authority  which  he  holds  at  Monterey  is  joined 
also  that  of  being  near  the  harbor,  where  nearly  all  the  boats 
come  to  reload,  which  is  for  us  of  the  greatest  utility,  in  order 
not  to  miss  any  occasion  to  communicate  with  our  Isles  and 
Europe.  The  Divine  Providence  placed  us  in  a little  port,  at 
ten  leagues  from  the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  and  at  about  four 
leagues  from  the  nearest  habitation.  The  good  Father  of 
the  Mission  (dead  these  seven  months)  received  us  with  the 
charity  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of  all  the  old  and 
venerable  Fathers.  His  Mission  being  the  most  extensive  of 
all  without  being  the  most  numerous  in  neophites,  and,  in 
addition,  having  in  her  dependencies  the  most  creoles  or  de- 
scendants of  the  Spanish.  I stayed  with  him  to  aid  him  in 
his  numerous  works. 

“The  great  distance  from  the  port,  so  disagreeable  for 
our  communications  with  our  Islands,  is  compensated  for  by 
the  gatherings  of  merchants  who  always  find  here  business 
to  transact. 

“After  the  death  of  the  good  Father,  I was  by  this  fact, 
charged  with  the  spiritual  administration  of  the  Pueblo  and 
of  the  dependencies,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  those  who  are  not 
at  the  Mission.  I have  been  for  six  months  at  the  request 
of  the  Pueblo,  I have  been  given  the  power,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ministerial  functions.  Of  course,  that  will  only  be  until 
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the  moment  when  I am  able  to  reentei'  my  beloved  Mission. 
In  order  to  be  more  able  to  fulfill  my  new  charge,  I have 
been  located  here  for  a month.  The  separation  from  M.  Pat- 
rick does  not  hinder  us  from  communicating  together  by 
letter,  about  every  15  days,  and  more  often  if  there  is  need 
of  it. 


Although  we  may  not  have  any  regular  correspondence 
with  our  islands,  the  relations  are  rather  frequent;  four  or 
five  ships  have  come  this  year,  they  bring  here  the  effects,  or 
more  often  the  rubbish  of  the  warehouses  of  America,  of 
England,  etc.,  which  they  exchange  for  the  hides  of  cattle 
and  tallow,  the  only  branch  of  commerce  of  the  country,  if 
one  excepts  the  otter  skins  which  come  from  the  Northern 

par^'  Brother. 


Letter  of  Mr.  Alexis  Bachelot,  prefect  apostolic,  to  Mr. 
Hilarion,  priest  of  the  house  of  Picpus,  at  Paris. 

Mission  de  San  Gabriel,  Upper  California,  the  18th  of 
December  1885. 

. . . ; finally,  the  captain  sent  for  all  our  provisions  two 
bottles  of  fresh  water  (we  were  not  able  to  prevent  our 
laughter  at  this  effort  of  generosity) , and  he  had  the  farmer 
informed  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  undertaken  to  trans- 
port us  to  California,  but  that  once  having  deposited  us  he 
had  fulfilled  his  commission  and  had  no  further  responsibility 
with  us.  We  were  expecting  that  response:  we  were  on  land 
and  we  blessed  the  Good  Master.  Mr.  Patrick  Short  especially 
seemed  to  be  in  another  world : he  was  delivered  from  terrible 
sea  sickness  which  had  tormented  him  during  all  the  time 
of  the  voyage;  but  the  enforced  fasting  of  a month  did  not 
dispose  him  to  pass  tranquilly  the  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours  of  waiting  until  we  were  announced.  We  had  placed 
our  trunks  next  to  that  uninhabited  house  of  which  I have 
spoken,  in  such  a manner  that  we  would  be  sheltered  from  the 
wind  which  is  very  cold  at  night,  because  it  comes  from  the 
distant  mountains  which  we  could  see  covered  with  snow : 
these  trunks  were  obliged  to  serve  us  as  beds  for  two  nights. 
In  visiting  the  outside  of  the  house  (for  it  was  locked),  M. 
Patrick  perceived  by  a window,  which  was  held  closed  only 
by  a bar  of  wood  a morsel  of  dried  meat:  “Good,”  said  he 
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laughing,  “if  necessity  presses  us,  we  shall  not  die  of  hunger.” 
After  having  recited  our  office  we  set  ourselves  to  visit  the 
country;  we  were  particularly  surprised  to  see  the  thousands 
of  gray  squirrels  which  covered  the  plain,  and  who  diverted 
us  much  by  their  play.  The  approach  of  night  gave  us  a bit 
to  think  about.  We  had  often  heard  spoken  of  the  bears 
which  were  not  lacking  here;  we  judged  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  in  this  desert:  we  understood  that  the  bears  came, 
at  the  low  tide,  to  gather  the  shellfish  and  the  other  objects 
that  the  sea  left  on  its  ebb;  in  addition  we  noticed  on  the 
neighboring  hills  several  beasts  which  we  supposed  would 
serve  to  attract  them : we  thought  before  the  night  was  over, 
sleeping  out  of  doors,  we  would  probably  receive  a visit  from 
some  of  them.  We  knew,  moreover  that  one  found  in  these 
parts,  vipers  and  rattlesnakes;  we  had  learned  that  those 
who  slept  thus  had  in  their  sleep,  sometimes  found  next  to 
them  a rattlesnake  attracted  by  the  heat,  and  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  awaken  them  and  especially  to  irritate  them.  A 
half  hour  determined  the  life  of  a man  bitten  by  this  reptile. 
All  this  gave  me  little  desire  to  sleep;  I should  have  been 
much  more  disturbed  if  I had  known  that  the  house  next  to 
which  we  had  made  our  bed  was  filled  with  these  serpents.  M. 
Patrick  did  not  appear  to  fear  as  much  as  I. 

“Toward  evening  we  saw  arrive  the  young  guardian  of 
the  animals,  who  brought  us  a bottle  of  milk  and  a bottle  of 
water;  he  gave  us  great  pleasure  when  he  told  us  that  he  had 
come  to  pass  the  night  with  us : this  reassured  me  a little. 
He  came,  indeed  with  one  of  his  companions;  they  neither 
of  them  delayed  to  sleep:  I had  more  need  of  it  than  they, 
but  I was  not  as  easy  in  mind.  After  having  said  our  prayers 
we  walked  a little  time.  Providence  permitted  that  the  wind 
be  calmed  a little : the  night  was  less  cold  than  we  had  feared 
would  take  place.  We  lay  down  then,  on  our  trunks,  which 
were  placed  against  the  walls  of  the  house.  But  hardly  had 
we  taken  a few  moments  of  rest,  than  we  felt  a horde  of 
little  animals  which  passed  over  us  continually  on  the  body: 
they  were  either  the  squirrels,  or  rather  some  rats  who  wished 
to  get  into  the  house  while  our  trunks  prevented  their  entry. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  patience;  the  night  appeared  to  us 
very  long.  At  daybreak  we  recommenced  our  promenade  to 
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warm  up  a little.  When  the  two  young  men  who  had  passed 
the  night  near  us  were  awakened,  I asked  them  if  they  would 
be  able  to  procure  me  a bit  of  bread:  (still  thinking  myself 
to  be  in  Europe).  He  made  the  same  response  that  had  been 
given  to  me  the  day  before.  I wanted  to  know  what  they 
ate.  He  responded  that  he  had  Tortillas:  they  are  cakes  of 
corn,  like  those  of  black  wheat  that  they  make  in  Brittany. 
He  offered  to  kill  me  a calf : I believed  that  this  was  a great 
sacrifice  which  he  wished  to  make  out  of  charity  for  us.  I 
did  not  understand  that  here  one  kills  the  cattle  by  thousands 
to  get  the  skins,  the  suet,  and  the  fat,  and  that  one  leaves  the 
flesh  to  the  wolves  and  other  voracious  animals. 

“As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  we  sought  to  see  again 
the  vessel  which  had  brought  us;  but  it  had  disappeared.  I 
ought  to  observe  that  on  the  22d.  there  presented  themselves 
to  us,  two  men,  whom  we  judged  to  be  custom  officials.  After 
the  civilities  of  greeting,  they  demanded  of  us  that  which  we 
brought;  I showed  them  our  trunks,  and  proposed  that  they 
might  examine  them;  they  did  not.  One  of  them  was  the 
majordomo  of  the  city  where  I now  am.  He  addressed  ques- 
tions to  me  about  the  merchandise  which  was  in  the  vessel : I 
said  to  them  that  I had  been  brought  as  a prisoner ; that  I did 
not  know  the  plans  of  the  captain ; that  I had  only  heard  that 
he  wished  to  hunt  the  otter  and  to  load  horses.  One  of  the 
officials  told  me  that  this  was  not  permitted ; he  approached  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  made  a signal  with  his  handkerchief.  One 
of  the  little  boats  was  fishing  at  some  distance,  another,  was 
moving  so  near  the  shore  that  one  might  hear  the  voices  of 
the  rowers;  but  the  employee,  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  for 
a good  half  hour,  conveyed  nothing  to  them  in  any  case.  He 
returned  to  find  us  and  engaged  me  to  write  to  the  alcalde  or 
mayor  of  the  village.  I traced  several  lines  on  a loose  sheet, 
and  returned  them  to  him.  I had  written  already  by  the 
farmer  to  the  Father  of  the  Mission,  whom  we  knew  by  let- 
ters and  by  the  assistance  which  he  had  sent  us  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

“I  have  learned  since  that  the  captain,  going  out  of  the 
port  where  he  had  left  us,  had  gone  to  Santa  Barbara,  in  the 
hope  that  not  being  announced  he  would  be  able  to  make  some 
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trade.  He  sent  a boat  to  get  him  some  water,  the  boat  was 
siezed  with  all  the  crew.  The  other  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  sent  to  the  vessel,  where  they  arrested  the  captain, 
his  second,  the  passenger  and  all  those  whom  they  found. 
They  conveyed  them  ashore  where  they  kept  them  prisoners 
three  days,  until  they  had  visited  the  boat  from  top  to  bottom. 
I believe  the  captain  got  out  of  it  for  several  piasters  which 
he  had  to  give;  they  released  him  at  the  end  of  three  days 
and  the  ship  retook  the  route  to  the  islands.  The  old  Queen 
Kaahamanu  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  sailors  the  price  that  she 
had  promised  for  their  services. 

“The  24th  of  January,  1832,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
we  perceived  at  a distance  our  farmer  who  returned  from 
his  errands.  He  had  made  more  than  twenty-four  leagues, 
having  been  obliged  to  detour  and  to  go  many  places,  to  hasten 
the  aid  of  which  we  had  need.  We  had  not  expected  him 
until  the  following  day.  He  brought  us  some  provisions, 
with  a letter  from  the  Father  of  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel 
who  made  us  acquainted  with  the  desire  he  had  to  welcome 
us.  He  told  us  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  us  a carriage  to 
take  us  more  comfortably  to  the  Mission,  and  a cart  to  trans- 
port our  effects.  The  carriage  arrived  two  hours  after;  the 
farmer  offered  himself  to  guard  our  trunks  and  accompany 
them.  We  were  not  able  to  get  to  the  Mission  this  day;  we 
stopped  at  a rancho  (farm)  which  was  at  a distance  of  three 
leagues : we  were  here  received  and  treated  as  though  it  had 
been  the  Father  himself.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the 
Mission,  amid  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells : It  was  a veritable 
fete.  At  last,  said  the  good  Father  to  us  as  he  received  us, 
you  now  have  a home.  This  is  the  history  of  our  expulsion 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

“I  have  thought,  my  dear  friend,  that  all  these  details 
would  give  you  pleasure : excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  and 
know  of  the  sincere  devotion  with  which  I am  etc. 

“Alexis  Bachelot, 

“Apostolic  prefect.” 

P.  S.  “I  am  alone  here  charged  with  over  two  thousand 
souls  scattered  over  thirty  leagues  from  East  to  West,  and 
without  limit  to  South  and  North ; but  I am  able  to  communi- 
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cate  at  least  every  year  with  our  Mission  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  to  do  a little  good  with  the  aid  of  the  mercy  of 
God.  There  is  no  priest  available  in  this  country,  which 
will  be  left  without  spiritual  aid  on  the  day  I leave;  never- 
theless, this  consideration  will  not  deter  me  as  soon  as  I 
see  that  the  port  of  our  Isles  is  open:  It  is  my  duty  to  act 
thus ; but  after  the  letters  of  good  brother  Melchoir,  it  appears 
that  I will  not  be  able  as  yet  to  do  any  good,  nor  perhaps 
even  return  to  it : that  the  blessed  will  of  God  be  done.  The 
two  missionary  Fathers,  our  neighbors  are  aged  and  infirm; 
the  one  is  at  ten  and  the  other  at  twenty  leagues.  I aid 
them  as  I am  able  as  well  as  governing  the  flock  with  which  I 
am  provisionally  charged;  there  is  no  hope  immediately  at 
least  to  have  here  a reinforcement  of  priests.  I am  obliged 
to  go  ten  leagues  to  confess;  the  good  Father  is  unable  to 
abridge  the  distance.  I have  accustomed  myself  to  these 
trips  and  it  is  a good  thing  I have,  for  I am  day  and  night 
exposed  to  my  duties : day  before  yesterday  I went  20  leagues 
to  give  the  sacrament  to  an  invalid,  and  not  any  of  this  way 
by  made  roads ; the  horses  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  fatigue, 
but  the  horseman  has  his  little  part  as  well.  There  are  some- 
times that  I am  forced  to  go  nearly  thirty  leagues  in  one  day, 
always  at  a gallop,  and  the  most  of  the  time  empty,  and  in 
rainy  weather.  The  good  God  gives  me  means  to  support 
these  fatigues,  although  in  the  meantime,  however,  I do  not 
feel  as  strong  as  I used  to. 

“The  good  F.  Patrick  has  another  kind  of  work  better 
adapted  to  his  talents;  he  is  in  charge  of  a small  college,  the 
first  which  has  been  seen  here : it  is  the  Government  who  has 
asked  him  to  take  charge  of  it.  Retired  in  the  country,  he  is 
very  happy,  while  awaiting,  nevertheless,  the  call  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Sandwich : it  is  this  restriction  that  I placed,  when 
M.  the  Governor  asked  my  agreement.  Although  we  may  do 
the  good  which  we  are  able,  with  all  the  disinterest  possible, 
because  we  content  ourselves  with  that  which  St.  Paul  per- 
mits to  missionaries:  Alimenta  et  quibustegcimur  we  did  not 
fail  to  receive  last  year  from  the  supreme  government  an 
order  of  expulsion  which  was  conveyed  us  by  the  territorial 
government.  We  disposed  ourselves  to  obey,  but  the  local 
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authorities  no  doubt  made  their  objections  and  had  it  counter- 
manded; the  motive  was  that  we  were  strangers,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  country  without  authorization.  The  country 
is  still,  moreover,  in  a political  upheaval  which  may  cause  us 
trouble.  I am  more  the  butt  of  it  than  F.  Patrick  because  of 
my  position.  We  will  not  tire  of  doing  the  good  that  we  can, 
and  as  much  as  we  can : the  good  God  will  arrange  the  rest. 


A TRIP  TO  ARIZONA 

The  following  letter  was  written  at  Gold  Hill,  Nevada, 
July  26,  1872  and  published  in  the  Jefferson  County  Journal 
of  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  New  York.  The  writer,  a young- 
teacher,  came  to  Nevada  in  1870.  There  she  taught  a while 
then  went  to  Southern  California  and  taught  near  San  Diego. 
In  1872  she  taught  in  Arizona  being  among  the  first  women 
to  teach  in  the  then  new  Territory. 

At  that  early  date  the  only  way  to  reach  Southern  Calif- 
ornia and  Arizona  from  San  Francisco  was  by  steamer  or 
stage.  The  only  railroad  in  Southern  California  was  the  one 
connecting  San  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles.  Virginia  City,  the 
great  mining  camp  on  the  Comstock  Lode  of  Nevada,  was 
then  a far  more  important  city  than  Los  Angeles.  The  posi- 
tion of  San  Francisco  as  the  center  of  the  entire  West  Coast 
is  brought  out  in  this  letter.  In  1870  the  population  of  San 
Diego  was  less  than  2,500  and  that  of  Arizona  less  than 
10,000. 

Frank  Rolfe 

Editors  Journal: — By  far  the  easiest  and  most  agreeable 
way  of  getting  to  Arizona  from  the  world  [San  Francisco] 
is  to  take  the  steamer  Newbern  at  San  Francisco.  It  makes 
a monthly  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  You 
have  an  ocean  voyage  of  twelve  days,  pretty  good  accom- 
modations, an  opportunity  to  see  the  outlines  of  most  of  the 
coast  of  lower  California  and  most  of  Mexico,  and  usually 
some  good  company,  for  as  the  Newbern  has  a government 
transportation  contract,  all  military  and  other  government 
officials  travel  with  her. 

The  Colorado  River  is  a great  stream  for  a desert  country. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  the  Green, 
as  we  learned  from  our  geographies,  and  as  we  have  since 
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learned  by  observation,  (the  union  of  the  Grand  and  the  Green 
sometimes  results  in  a power  that  is  not  practical.)  The 
Colorado  hides  beneath  its  muddy  waves  sandbars  changing 
their  locality  every  day  and  making  the  most  experienced 
river  captain  “tie  up”  at  night. 

At  Port  Isabel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  you  leave 
the  Newbern  and  take  a river  steamer.  The  trip  of  140  miles 
up  the  river  to  Arizona  City  is  a little  slow  and  tiresome.  The 
steamers  are  small  on  account  of  the  sandbars  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  water  in  winter.  At  Port  Isabel  they  have,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  highest  tide  in  the  world,  and  you 
may  experience  the  novelty  of  going  to  sleep  on  board,  with 
only  a view  of  the  water  and  banks,  and  find  when  you  awake, 
that  although  the  vessel  is  anchored  in  the  same  place,  you  can 
have  a wide  view  of  the  country. 

If  you  have  never  visited  Lower  California,  it  is  best  to 
make  the  trip  only  one  way,  by  the  Newbern.  You  may  come 
overland  by  railroad  to  Gilroy  and  stop  at  the  hot  springs, 
and  then  by  stage  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  There  is 
not  much  [words  lost]  stage  ride  down  the  coast  interesting 
excepting  the  towns,  and  if  you  take  the  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego  and  stop  off  one  trip  at  Santa  Barbara, 
and  another  at  Los  Angeles,  you  will  probably  please  yourself 
better. 

Santa  Barbara  has  been  called  one  of  the  gardens  of 
California  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  favored  of  health 
resorts,  its  climate  doing  wonders  for  the  lungs  of  the  con- 
sumptive. All  manner  of  fruits  excepting  oranges  and 
lemons  are  raised  without  irrigation.  It  has  a sleepy  Spanish 
population,  yet  enough  American  element  to  form  a pleasant 
society,  while  at  all  seasons  there  is  a throng  of  health  and 
pleasure  seekers.  I do  not  know  that  its  climate  is  better 
than  in  some  portions  of  San  Diego  County  but  the  surround- 
ings are  more  cheering. 

You  leave  the  ocean  steamer  and  take  a small  steamer  to 
make  the  port  of  San  Pedro.  It  connects  with  the  cars  and 
a short  ride  brings  you  to  Los  Angeles.  More  Spaniards, 
more  gardens  and  the  orange  groves  of  California.  Here  you 
may  luxuriate  in  all  the  fruitage  and  flowers  of  the  tropics. 
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Los  Angeles  is  yet  ashamed  of  the  massacre  of  the  Chinamen, 
but  it  was  really  a riot  of  the  roughs,  with  which  the  citizens 
had  no  sympathy. 

From  Los  Angeles  you  may  take  stage  to  San  Bernardino 
thence  to  Ehrenberg  and  you  are  in  Arizona.  You  would 
have  a pleasant  ride  to  San  Bernardino,  see  a queer  pretty 
town  and  lots  of  Mormons,  but  having  seen  it  had  better  return 
to  Los  Angeles,  for  between  you  and  the  Colorado  lie  300 
miles  of  desert  travel,  and  more  than  likely  there  are  no 
covered  stages  running.  So  take  the  steamer  the  third  time, 
and  within  fifteen  hours  you  see  the  waves  dashing  over  the 
rocks  of  False  Bay,  you  see  the  light  house  of  Point  Lema 
(Loma),  and  presently  you  are  riding  on  the  Most  Beautiful 
Harbor  in  the  World.  San  Diegans  live  on  their  climate, 
their  harbor,  and  the  coming  of  the  R.  R.  Their  harbor  is 
certainly  the  perfection  of  harbors — land  locked  and  calm  as  a 
sheltered  lake.  All  it  lacks  are  the  white  winged  fleets,  and 
they  are  not  here.  No  finer  site  for  a city  could  have  been 
selected.  A climate  that  does  not  vary  ten  degrees  the  year 
around  and  is  always  near  55°.  A soil,  that  with  proper 
irrigation,  will  give  you  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics;  what  is 
wanting?  San  Diego  sits  by  her  beautiful  harbor  that  opens 
into  the  largest  ocean  on  the  globe,  and  says,  “Give  me  water 
or  I cannot  live.” 

All  California  has  suffered  from  drought.  Last  winter 
gave  promise  of  a wet  season,  and  the  farmers  put  all  they 
owned  and  many  of  them  more  into  the  ground,  looking  for 
an  aboundant  harvest.  It  did  rain,  too  much  in  many  places, 
but  in  San  Diego  Co.,  the  skies  were  cloudless  and  every  day 
like  your  balmiest  June  days.  Just  enough  rain  fell  to  carpet 
the  hills  and  make  the  valleys  arable  so  that  nothing  should 
hinder  putting  in  the  seed;  just  enough  to  start  the  wheat 
nicely,  and  make  the  farmers  who  came  to  this  land  of  promise 
two  or  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  have  been  repeating  this 
gloomy  experience  every  year,  sure  that  this  year  would  cover 
all  former  loses,  and  then  the  rain  ceased.  It  came  within  a 
few  miles  of  them,  but  all  the  beautiful  valleys  about  San 
Diego  were  unvisited.  I spent  the  winter  of  1871-72  in  San 
Diego  and  cannot  imagine  weather  more  delightful. 
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Four  years  ago  New  San  Diego  was  only  a military  post, 
and  Old  San  Diego  the  sleepiest  of  old  Spanish  towns  as  it 
is  now.  The  prospect  of  a railroad  that  should  take  the  China 
trade  across  the  southern  part  of  the  U.  S.,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  place,  and  finally  the  rich  gold  discoveries 
where  Julias  [Julian?]  city  now  is,  induced  many  to  come 
here,  and  in  a few  months  New  San  Diego  became  a busy 
city. 

One  of  the  finest  Court  houses  and  one  of  the  finest  Hotels 
outside  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  other  fine  buildings  were 
erected.  All  the  business  of  a busy  city  was  commenced,  for 
there  was  certain  to  be  a large  city  here  as  soon  as  the  R.  R. 
was  commenced,  and  that  was  to  be  in  thirty  days  you  know. 
Many,  after  many  months  of  waiting  and  steady  decline  in 
real  estate,  have  lost  faith  and  gone.  Many  others  who  came 
in  feeble  health  and  now  find  themselves  strong  wait  on.  At 
last  surveyors  have  arrived  and  work  is  to  be  commenced 
during  the  present  year.  Yes,  verily,  and  comfort  for  the 
weary  waiting  ones,  twenty-five  miles  to  be  built  every  year, 
which  will  compel  the  Co.  to  complete  the  road  to  Fort  Yuma 
within  eight  years. 

As  there  is  nothing  but  mountains  and  desert  between 
the  two  places  and  the  railroad  will  amount  to  nothing  prac- 
tical until  it  touches  this  point,  our  friends  look  rather  blue. 
The  attempt  of  the  Central  Pacific  to  possess  themselves  of 
Goat  Island,  to  compel  San  Francisco  to  give  them  the  site, 
upon  which  to  build  her  rival,  has  started  the  people  into  a 
recognition  of  the  giant  monopoly  that  they  have  been  feeding 
by  renewed  concessions,  until  it  owns  and  claims  almost  all 
possible  R.  R.  entrances  to  San  Francisco.  Now  the  famous 
committee  of  one  hundred  are  holding  nightly  meetings,  and 
making  an  effort  to  have  a R.  R.  run  down  to  a junction  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road,  or  do  “anything”  to  beat  the 
C.  P.  R.  R.  But  a part  of  them  have  been  bought  by  the 
C.  P.  R.  R.  and  the  rest  quarrel  every  day. 

San  Diego  is  not  a good  place  to  make  money  but  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  place  to  get  rid  of  it.  Railroad  or  not,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a favorite  winter  resort  for  all  who  like  fair 
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skies,  and  the  permanent  home  of  many  who  came  for  health 
and  found  it. 

The  stage  route  from  San  Diego  to  Arizona  city  [words 
lost]  south  of  the  proposed  Texas  Pacific  [words  lost]  near 
the  32  parallel,  most  of  it  [words  lost]  California.  The  first 
hundred  [words  lost]  you  beyond  the  valley  about  San  Diego 
and  over  the  mountains.  After  you  have  left  San  Diego,  a 
few  miles  beyond  you  pass  no  towns  or  hamlets,  and  no 
ranches  except  a few  in  Milquitay  valley.  No  one  lives  on  the 
route  excepting  the  station  keepers  and  now  and  then  a 
transitory  Mexican  family.  The  insurrection  in  Mexico  has 
rendered  outlawry  common,  and  travel  hazardous  on  all  its 
borders,  but  our  trip  was  made  in  safety  with  only  an  occas- 
ional glimpse  of  a company  of  Mexicans,  well  mounted  who 
were  probably  returning  from  an  expedition  commenced  on 
foot.  Down  the  western  (?)  side  of  the  mountain  is  a well 
constructed  grade  of  three  miles,  winding  around  its  almost 
perpendicular  sides,  revealing  a new  view  of  the  desert  with 
every  curve. 

It  is  a hundred  miles  across  the  desert.  A large  part  of 
it  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  supposed  to  have  been  once 
connected  with  the  sea.  Over  some  portions  of  it  there  is  a 
liberal  growth  of  the  mezquite,  or  gum  arabic  tree,  and  a few 
cottonwoods.  Besides  this  we  find  a coarse  kind  of  bunch 
grass,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  hay  for  want  of  better. 
Many  and  curious  varieties  of  cactus  abound,  one  kind  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  bears  on  its  very 
top  a flaming  red  flower,  and  growing  in  groups,  looks  at  a 
little  distance  like  a group  of  savages  with  bright  colors 
flying.  Sand  storms  are  frequent,  and  although  there  is 
enough  of  interest  to  reward  the  traveler  for  once  crossing 
it,  it  is  a wearisome  journey  that  he  will  not  care  to  repeat. 

Franc  V.  Bishop. 
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